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EDITORS’ NOTE 


R grateful thanks are due to our sulwcrihers and otlier .supporters 
wlio have j)Ut up with our delay in bringing out The Indian 
Archwrs. Perhaps a intdtitude of reasons (to us very conclusive ones) 
could be offered for this time lag. but in effect explanations alone, 
however plausible, arc not enough to make a journal survive without 
patience and generous indulgence on the part of the patrons. We 
can. however, assure them that the Editors are making every effort to 
li(piidate the arrears and we ha\e every hope that by the end of 1951 
the journal will be up to date. In order to do this we have had to 
take recourse to the expedient of contbining several issues, viz. the 
last three issues of 191<S in one volume and all the four issues of 1949 
in the present solume. T'he prices of these volumes have been 
adjusted according to their size. 

The present issue forms a Special Number to mark the Silver 
Jubilee of the Indian Historical Records C^ommission which w'as 
res|x)nsiblc for the institution of The Indian Archives, and except for 
the New's Notes, Reviews, a reportage on the Silver Jtd)ilee Session 
of the Commission held in December 1948 and two articles, the rest 
of the matter in this volume consists of papers selected from among 
those read before that session of the Commission. Among them will 
be found contributions from many eminent archivists. 

We are happy to inform our readers that we arc dedicating our 
issue dated July-Decembcr 1950 to Joseph Cuvelier who is held 
in veneration by every archivist in the world no matter what his 
country. We have had very gratifying response from our contributors 
for this commemoration volume which will include thoughtful articles 
by such eminent archivists and scholars as Dr, Eugenio Casanova, 
Sir Cyril Flower, Sir Hilary Jenkinson, M. Jean Filliozat, Sir Harold 
Bell, Dr. Wayne C. Grover, Mr, R. L. Atkinson, Prof. R, F, Trehame, 

\ 
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M. Charles Samaran, Dr. Ernst Posner, M, Georges Lorphevre and 
Dr. S. N. Sen, to mention a few at random. This volume will also 
include Cuvelier's own c.xhaustivc Report on European Archites. We 
are particularly grateful to Mrs. Cuvelier and her son (the latter was 
in India recently) for making available to us a considerable body of 
material relating to Joseph C'uvelier. We arc sure this volume will 
be of particular value to those who are in any way interested in 
archives and architc work. 

Finally, we have another announcement to make. The expe- 
rience of the last three years has made it apparent that it is not 
possible to continue the journal as a (juarterly. The retjuirc- 
ments of the country demand economy at every jwssible step. 
Considering, however, the urgent need for disseminating knowledge 
and information about archives in India, the Government of 
India has decided to continue the journal, but instead of appearing 
four times a year, 'The Indian Archwes will, with effect from 1950, 
appear only twice a year. 



INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMISSION 


A RETROSPECT 

THE INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMISSION was 

set up in March 1919 by a Resolution of the Government of 
India. It celebrated its Silver Jubilee in December 1918. 'Fhe 
chronological discrepancy is easy to explain. The economic slump 
of the thirties engulfed India also, and from 1931 to 1936 the Com- 
mission was in a state of suspended animation. A burden on the 
public exchetiucr, linancially unproductive, the Commission was a 
natural victim of retrenchment. But the last war taught the belli- 
gerents to he more alert about their “musty old liles”, and the futvtrc 
of the Commission seems to be more assured to-day than it was 
twenty-nine years ago. 

As early as 1860 Sandeman, the Civil Auditor, recommended to 
the Go\ernment of India the destruction of useless records and added, 

‘the benefit of the proposed destruction would not be fully 

obtained without the substitution of one grand Central Archive for the 
existing record rooms attached to each office for the pur}x)se of trans- 
ferring to it for safe preservation of all records that might be of value 
— the offices concerned only keeping such records as would be required 
for current use.’ I’his recommendation resulted in the appointment 
of a Record Committee in April 1861. Active interest w’as taken by 
the members of the Committee in the work of preserving records and 
they made various recommendations including the payment of 
Rs. 2,500 to the compiler of each volume of records for publication. 
This Committee became virtually extinct by the year 1869. 

For technical guidance, however, the Government of India relied 
mainly, if not solely, on British experts. In 1914 the second Report 
of the Royal Commission on Public Records and a memorandum of 
Mr. (now Sir) William Foster of the India Office pointed out the 
chaotic condition of Indian records and stressed the need for reform 
in the system of record keeping at the centre as well as in the pro- 
vinces. • 

The Government of India was without any Committee of experts 
which could advise them. Rai Bahadur J. M. Mitra, then an Assistant 
Secretary' in the Department of Education, suggested in 1917 the 
appointment of a committee of archivists and historians for this purpose. 
Sir Edward Maclagan, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
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Department of Education, referred the problem to Prof. Ramsay Muir 
of Manchester University rvho happened to be in India at that time. 
Prof. Muir strongly recommended the appointment of a Historical 
Materials Commission with its headquarters at Delhi. In his letter 
of 7 December 1917 addressed to Sir Edward Maclagan he wrote; 
“I’his Commission should include the Officer- in-Charge of records 
in each of the British Provinces, and also represcntati\es from the 
principal Native States. Its chief executive officer should be a 
trained historian and archivist brouglit out from Euiope — a man 
stronger (I venture to suggest) on the historical than on the arcliival 
side.”' 'rite recommendation was accepted by the Ciovernment of 
India and was implemented by Resolution No. 77 ((ieneral) of 
21 March 1919. 

‘‘The (iovernment of India.” tiie Resolution runs, ‘feel tliat 
in matters relating to records they should have at their dispostil ^ 
|)crmanent body of expert adsisers whose opinion would carry weight 
with the Records Officers and the public. With such a body at hand 
for advice, tltcy arc convinced that the methods adopted would meet 
the real wants of getuiine historical students. They ha\e accordingly 
decided to constitute an ‘Indian Historical Records Commission’ con- 
sisting of : — 

1. The Secretav> to the (iovernment of India, Department 

of Education, r\-nfJkio President. 

2. The Keeper of the Records of the Goserttnicnt of India, 

cx-i)f]icio Secretary. 

rhe Curator, Madras Record (Office, cx-ofjicio member. 

■1. The Keeper of Records, Bengal, ex-ofjirio member. 

b. Professor Jadunath .Sarkar, M..\., member. 

(). The \’en’ble Archdeacon ^V. K. Eirminger, M.A., B.D., 

B.Litt., member. 

7. Profcs.sor L. E'. Rushbrook Williams, M.A.. member. 

8. Mr. B. K. Thakore. B.A., member. 

"The ex-officio members will be permanent, but the rest of the 
members w’ill hold oflice for a period of three years or five years. 
The headquarters of the Commission wall be at Delhi and it would 
ordinarily meet tw'ice a yeai — the routine work between meetings 
being carried on by the Keeper of the Records of the Goternment 
of India, Calcutta, as permanent Secretary to the Commission. The 

^ Prof. Railway Muir’s letter to Sii Edward Mai lagan on lliis suhicit was reprodiitcd 
in Tht Indian A tr hirers, Vol. II, No, 2-4. 
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duties of the Commission would be of a purely consultative character; 
it would make enquiries and recommendations ri-garding 

(i) the treatment of archives for the purjxjses of historical 
study in all pro\ inccs of hidia and in such Indian States 
as might seek their advice : 

(/;) the scale and plan on which the cataloguing, calendaring 
and repiinting of each class of documents should be 
undertaken ; 

(Hi) the sums rc(|uired for eiuouraging research and ptddica- 
tion in respect of unpublished documents ; 

(iv) the extent to wliich and the maimer in which documents 
sliould be open to inspection by the public ; and 
(v) the training <rf Indian students from the llni\ersities in 
methods ol historical researdi ami the selection of 
competent ('ditors and assistants for the publication of 
documents. The (iovernment of India have also 
arranged to ))hue at the dis|n)sal of their Department of 
Education when the financial conditions improve, a 
grant of mones, the distribution of which would be 
effected annually after consultation with the Commis- 
sion." 

rhe C'ommission, thus constituted, was jmrely an official body 
unreprcscntatisc of the provinces and Indian States. 'I'hc members 
tverc of two categories, archivists and historical scholars. 'To the first 
group belonged men like A. E. SchoHield atid R. H. Blaker, while 
in the second group were historians like W. K. Eirininger, Prof. Rush- 
brook Williams and Prof. Jadunath .Sarkar. Professor Henry Dodwell 
combined in his person the double functions of custodian and inter- 
preter of historical records. The executive head of the Contmission 
was not, however, a trained liistorian. 

I'hese were undoubtedly competent people, but certain circum- 
stances prevented them from achieving the desired end. Their 
meetings were exclusive and only a selected few were invited to 
attend. The tvork of bringing to light the mass of unknown or less 
known privately owned records was ejuite beyond the power of a 
committee of eight, all of whom were fully engaged in other respon- 
sible work. The need to reinforce them tvas realised quite early and 
in 1921 was started the system of co-opting members: these were 
nominated ad hoc for all too short a term that expired with the parti- 
cular session. In 1921 corresixmding members from each province 
tvere apjxiintcd for the .same purpose. This carried the work further, 
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but again not as far as was desired. Enthusiastic and partially 
successful as these young scholars were in unearthing important 
historical documents, they lacked knowledge of technical pi'oblems 
relating to archive administration. No scholar, however, eminent, 
could be enrolled as a corves|)ontling member unless he could be 
recommended by the government of his province. The provincial 
governments, however, ha<l no initiative in the matter which lay with 
the Secretary of the (Commission. I he corresponding members were 
really ornamental figures without an\ special right or prisilege of 
their own. They could not even participate in the deliberations of 
the Commission unless and timil they were co-opted for the session. 
Another drawback was that correspotiding menvbers had at the 
beginning been appeinted for an indefinite period with the result 
that their membership iti matn cases survived their usefulness. This 
shortcoming was rc-mo\c.‘d in 1!)29 when it was decided to limit the 
term of corrcsjiottding membershij) to a period of three years. 

The greatest source of the; Commission’s weakness was its unre- 
presentative character. Not all the provinces cared to nominate a 
representative and when thus unrepresentc'd the}, with some justice, 
could refuse to treat seriously the Commission’s recommendations as 
being one-sided and uninformed. 

The ex-o[}icio President of the (Commission was an oHicer of high 
status and long experience. Ho was expected to serve as an able and 
effective exponent of the (Commission's view's: but being Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Department of Education, he w'as a 
busy official with heavy preoccupations and could not always attend 
the annual sessions. If the tw'o initial years arc excluded, only thrice 
did the ex-olficio President — Sir Henry Sharp in 1922, Sir Frank Noyce 
in 1929 and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai in 1938 — found time to attend 
the annual meetings. In the absence of the ex-officio President, the 
deliberations of the Commission w’erc generally conducted under the 
chairmanship of the seniormost ordinary member. From 1923 to 1925 
Sir Evan Cotton was, for all practical purposes, the de facto President 
and from 1926 to 1940 Sir Jadunath Sarkar was called upon to play 
that important role. It was these two scholars who influenced the 
Commission’s early policy and sketched its first programme. In the 
absence of the ex-ofiicio President, the other official — the Secretary — 
became the real link between the Conmtission and the Government. 
It rvas he who apprised the Government of the sentiments of the 
Commission on questions of outstanding inqxtrtance and acted as the 
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spokesman of the Govertiment in the btisincss meetings of the 
Commission. 

The draft constitution of the Commission of 1911 sought to 
convert the close preser\c of nominated persons inio a widely repre- 
sentative association of historians and archisists and providtxl for three 
categories of members — ordinary, associate and corrcsjxsnding. As 
before, the nominees of the CJosernment of India formed the active 
nucleus, but their number was reduced to five. 'Lhe Keeper of the 
Records (now Director of Archives) of the (»o\crnmeni of India 
continued to serve (-xofficio as its .Secretary while (he Education 
Member was to be the ex-oljuio President. The provinces and Slates 
were given the right to send, if tliey were so inclined, their accredited 
rejn'esentatives to the Commission. They were to be cla.ssed as ordi- 
nary members if the nominating governments had orgtinised central 
record offices of their own ; otheiwisc they fell under the category 
of associate members. The tmiversities and seh'ct learned associations 
were to be represented by associate members of their own choice. 
Members of all categories were to serve for a uniform jjeriod of five 
years. The number of corresponding members was to be limited to 
a maximum of forty at one time and .scliolars with published works 
to their credit were alone to be selected in rccogttiiion of their con- 
tribution to the historical literature of the country. 'There was no 
difference under the jn'ojmsed constitution between the rights and 
privileges of the ordinary and a.ssociatc members, but the corresjtonding 
members could attend the business meetings of the Commission by 
special invitation only. To relieve the Commission of some of its 
responsibilities a ‘Research and Publication (Committee’ was pro[X)sed 
to be appointed. Its membership was limited to the ordinary and 
associate members of the Commission. The Educational Commis- 
sioner (now Educational Adviser) to the Government of India was to 
be its ex-officio Chairman and the Keeper of the Records its ex-officio 
Secretary. While the Commission met only once a year, the Committee 
was expected to meet twice annually, one of its sessions to be held in 
Delhi. The I^ocal Records Sub-Committee, now propo.sed, was to 
consist of the Education Commissioner with the Government of India 
as ex-officio Chairman, the Kceijcr of the Records of the Government 
of India as ex-officio Secretary and two other local members and was 
to advise the Keeper of the Records of the Government of India on 
such matters connected with the work of the Government as might 
be referred to it. 
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The new constitution came into effect on 3 January 1942. Under 
the Constitution, tiie five experts nominated by Government of India 
were : — 

1. Lt.-Col. H. Bullock. I..\., Deputy Judge-Advocate Cieueral. 

2. Professor D. V. Pottlai, B.A., Secretary. Bli.irata Itihasa 

Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona. 

3. Professor Muhammad Habilj , B.A. (Oxon.). Professor of 

History, Muslim University. Aligarh. 

4. Kao .Sahel) C. S. Si inivasachari. M..V.. Head of the Depart- 

ment of History. Annamalai University. 

fK Dr. R. C. Majumdar. M.A.. Ph.l).. \'ite-Chanccllor. Dacca 

Universits. 

Four out of the ti\e nominees o( the (iovernment were non- 
officials of \ariccl experience representing different regions and 
branches of historical ItMrning. I he partition of India in August 
1947 rendered a slight amendment of the constitution necess:iry. In 
its general outlitie the' const it ut ion remained unaffected, but the 
jurisdiction of the Commission was limitc-d to the jxilitical boundaries 
of the new Dominion of India. 

The achievements of the- (annmission tnerit deiaiU'd description. 
'J’hese cat! be studied in the twenty-five \olumes of the proceedings 
of the C'.ommission, one publislu'd after each annual session. 

The Commission has re[)C‘atcdl\ urged upon the provincial go\- 
eruments the need for organising their own cetural record offices with 
a view' to providing optimum conditiotis lor presetvation and use of 
their old records. It has bc'en oftcai cmijihasised b\ the Commission 
that records once damaged are lost for ever and pre\cntion is always 
better than cure. The first resolution of the first .session desired to 
draw the attention of the (iovcTiunent of Bombay to the need for the 
appointment of a wholetime expert officer to take charge of the central 
record office at Bombay. It was left to the Congress government which 
came in pow’cr in 19.37 to implement this rc.solution. The Govern- 
ment of the North- W'est Frontier Province otganised a central record 
oHice in 1946 with a trained archivist at its head. Undivided Punjab 
had been content tvith a part-time Keeper of Records. The Punjab 
(India) has now an organi.scd record office at Simla under an experi- 
enced archivist. Uttar Pradesh too has fallen in line and has recently 
appointed a whole time Keeper of Records. Madhya Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Orissa and several States and States Unions are still without 
organised record offices. 
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It is entirely due to the efforts of the Commission that the research 
students’ right of access to the older records of the Government of 
India in official custody was first recognised and subsequently main- 
tained and reinforced. At the 16th session at Calcutta the Keeper of 
the Records announced that bona-fide research students would be 
entitled to have access to all non-confident ial records of tlie Govern- 
ment of India up to 1880; in 19-19 the time-limit was extended to 
1901. As to records of a subsequent date the special permission of 
the Department of origin has to be obtained and such leave is not 
always refused. 

The Commission not only took in hand the task of making 
records accessible but also of facilitating the work of the research 
student by providing him tvith adequate reference media. The Com- 
mission at its first session recommended that handbooks should be 
prepared on the lines indicated by Messrs. Scholfield and Dodwcll in 
a joint note. It was in pursuance of this recommendation that hand- 
bcx>ks were pidilishetl by the Imperial Record Department in 1925, 
by Bombay in 1921 and Madras in 1936. The Royal Commission on 
Public Records of England atid W'ales in 191-1 had carefully examined 
the relative merits and demerits of calendars and press-lists and gave 
their v'crdict against both. In 1940 it was unanimously decided by 
the Commission that exhaustive indexes to each series of records with 
glossaries for archaic words wotild be more suited. An alphabetical 
index, properly compiled, tells a research scholar briefly all that he 
might wish to learn about the contents of a particular record series. 
The Government of India readily accepted these recommendations 
of the Commission and two ^olumes of Indexes to Revenue Records 
in the Imperial Record Department (now National Archives of India) 
have already been printed. The work of indexing the voluminous 
records of the late Foreign and Political Department is now in hand. 

In 1942 the Commi.ssion projjosed a publication programme which 
tvas accepted by the Government and is now in hand. I'he Govern- 
ment accepted the entire financial responsibility of publishing twenty- 
one volumes of the Fort William — East India House Correspondence, 
1748 to 1800. While these twenty-one volumes are to be edited by 
scholars selected by the Commission and not necessarily otherwise 
associated with the Government, the editing and publication of another 
five volumes of miscellaneous records is the sole responsibility of the 
Director of Archives. It was further decided that records in Oriental 
languages other than Persian Correspondence be published by univer- 
sities and learned institutions at their own expense. This publication 

2 
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progranime has so far been only partially implemented. Better 
progress might have been made but for the scarcity of printing paper 
and various other difficulties. While this first programme was being 
carried out, the Commission prepared another programme to follow 
the first on its completion. The second scheme has been accepted by 
the Government of India in principle and in this respect the efforts 
of tlic Commission have been enthusiastically seconded by the univer- 
sities and learned societies of India. 

The efforts of the Commi.ssion for the salvage of manuscripts in 
private custody have been partially successful. The Regional Sun'ey 
Committees set up in prov inces and .States according to the recommen- 
dations of the Commission have been seriously handicapped by lack 
of funds. In August 194(i the Government of India sanctioned a small 
grant of Rs. (i,.5()0 wliich was subsequently slightly enhanced. These 
Committees have carried on useful propaganda in support of their 
cause and have been responsible for a few discoveries of historical 
documents and some preventive work against destruction of records 
and manuscripts. Unofficial co-operation would have to be largely 
invoked before the Committees can successfully accomplish their 
allotted task. 

If the Commission was intei'csted in the preservation of records 
in private and official custody, it could not afford to ignore the lack of 
trained archivists in the country. I’he (iovernnicnt in its Resolution 
No. F.92-9/10-E of IG .September 1911 had admitted the need for 
training a small number of private students as well as record office 
employees from the provinces. Residencies and States at the Imperial 
Record Department each year. Since 1942 the National Archives of 
India has been imparting training to a limited number of suitable 
candidates in archival science in all its aspects. The reconstituted 
Commission, at its very fii-st session at Mysore (January 1942), urged 
the necessity of publishing a quarterly or bi-annual archives journal, 
with a view to disseminating the extant knowledge of the science of 
preservation and administration of archives. It was intended to serve 
as a medium of instruction for laymen interested in the subject. The 
first issue of The Indian Archives, as the c|uarterly journal is known, 
appeared in January 1947. 

The greatest achies ement of the Commission, so far, has been the 
Post-War Reconstruction Jicheme for Record Offices in India. The 
initiative in framing the scheme was taken by the Research and Pub- 
lication Committee. At its fourth meeting on 3 March 1944, it indi- 
cated the improvements it would like the Government of India to 
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introduce in its own record office and the report prepared under its 
direction was later unanimously accepted by the Indian Historical 
Records Commission at its Udaipur Session in December 1944. The 
Government of India has accepted the scheme in principle, the ques- 
tion of priority being left for the future. The main recommendations 
of the scheme are to bring the preservation section of the National 
Archives in line tvith those of the record offices in the itiost progressive 
countries in the world and to convert it into the biggest centre of 
historical investigation in India. 

With this ambitious reconstruction scheme, the Otmmission looks 
to the future with hope and confidence. It lias been its privilege to 
define the ideal while the country was yet under alien rule; it expects 
greater sympathy and closer co-operation from a free India, for its sole 
aim is to foster the spirit of research in this country', to remove the 
existing obstacles to research and to preserve for jwsterity its rightful 
heritage — documentary records of the country’s past. 



TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

S6ME reminiscences of an ENGLISH ARCHIVIST 

1923-1948 

Hilary Jlnkinson, C.B.E., F.S.A. 

Public Record Oyicc, London 


Introductory 

Jl’ HAS SEEMED I’O ME, thinking it over, that I could not do 
better by way of greeting the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion on its twenty-fifth anniversary than to recapitulate certain 
happenings which have occurred within my own experience during 
the last twenty-five years and which struck me as particularly signifi- 
cant for the development of our Profession during that time: because 
even if they are already well-known to you, or if I recount them badly, 
at least by bringing them together on this occasion, and before an 
audience not connected directly with our work over here (for I speak 
primarily as an English Archivist) I emphasize what I consider to be 
the most important point about the Archivist's work. That is the 
fact that the broad principles which govern or should govern our 
procedure are the same not only for all grades of Archit es in any one 
Country — the Privately-Owned, the Ecclesiastical, the l>ocal, the 
National — but for all purposes and no matter to what Country the 
Archives may belong: that our Science in short is fundamentally inter- 
national. Our detailed processes must of course vary enormously: 

I should be very foolish if I copied in England repairing methods suit- 
able to the climate, materials and other conditions common in India, 
or advised you to borrow tvholesale the methods suitable to our con- 
ditions: and the same remark applies to technical processes of all 
kinds, from the editorial downwards. But though the methods may 
differ widely the principles which lie behind them, the reasons why 
we adopt this method and not that in repairing or sorting or listing 
or editing or any other of our technical processes — those are the same 
no matter what the Country. Climate or other conditions may be. We 
may each see and avoid (or see and copy) the mistakes or the successes 
of the other in parallel though different circumstances. 

What — before I start my reminiscences — arc those principles? or I 
might almost say is that principle? It is based on a simple conviction 
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which I will make bold to put shortly by sjiying that the Archivist 
is the dedicated scrxant of Research and his creed the Sanctity of 
Evidence. As I see it he is not there to collect interesting pieces but 
to receive such natural accessions of Archives as the terms of his 
employment may bring — wltether he is serving the Nation or the Local 
Authority or a Professional Body or any other Institution which 
carries on work and puts away for refcretice the Documents that work 
produced. He is there not to select for priority treatment the Docu- 
ments which he thinks will or ought to interest some body of con- 
temporary Students; still less to give any such priority to those which 
interest himself; but to extend so fai as jK)ssiblc the same care and 
treatment to all. Above all he is there to arrange or bind or list or 
pack his Documents not in the way which he thinks most ornamental, 
or most convenient for himself or the Students known to him, but in 
the way which will present for all Stiulcnts and all purjx)ses — Students 
yet unknown and purposes not necessarily predictable — everything of 
an evidential character which there may be about them: from the way 
in which they were written to the way in which they tverc folded, sewn, 
filed or otherwise made up; from the order, or disorder, in which he 
received them to the indications they may contain of previous consul- 
tation. For him the blank page, if it is original, must be as sacred 
as the written one : it is not his business to inquire what, if anything, 
is its significance; it is enough for him that it is a part, jKtssibly eviden- 
tial, of an Archive entrusted to his custody. 


The ivord 'Archives' 

It may sound absurd to set down as a stage in development the 
mere use of a word, but the fact remains that by adopting officially 
this title and making it — as they arc doing — an increasingly familiar 
word in their Languages the English and American enthusiasts who 
for more than twenty-five years have been trying to secure adequate 
public attention to the conserv'ation of their Country’s heritage of 
historical documents have not only marked but made a great step 
forward. It is not that ‘Archives’ is a new word in the English 
language — it was in correct use so far back as the IGth century — ^but 
it had fallen into desuetude, or perhaps I should say never risen to 
popularity. Its use, for example, in description of the Public Records 
in the early years of my own service would have meant in most com- 
panies that one would not be understood and in the rest that one 
would be set down as rather priggish or precious. Now' it can be u^d 
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by a Journalist or a Member of Parliament without exciting comment. 
By bringing it into use officially, and compai-ativcly freely elsewhere, 
we have ranged ourselves with all the other countries speaking a 
language of Eurojjean origin, for it is common to all. At once, you 
see, the international angle of approach to Archives, of which I spoke, 
is in evidence: on this subject of Nomenclature we are all speaking 
one language. 

But we have done more than that by what I may call the intro- 
duction of ‘Archives’ to Society: for the use of the word expresses 
much more than it is |)ossiblc to convey by any other means. The 
word ‘Records' is of course the principal alternative; and indeed that 
word can never be entirely superseded: I cannot conceive the Record 
Office ever being called anything but the Record Office; and when 
wc founded the Institution of which I shall speak next we christened 
it the British Records Association. But for general purposes the word 
is at once too narrow and too broad. In the mind of the Legal 
specialists with svhom it originated its senses are carefully restricted 
and to the mind of everyone else it may mean many things from arti- 
ficial music to athletic cham[)ionship, but seldom suggests Documents. 
‘Archives’ is open to neither of these objections: it is at once precise 
in its meaning and witle in its jx).ssible implications; for its modern 
sense is still much the same as that of the Greek tvord from which it 
is derived and even in elaborating and defining its wider uses writers 
in different countries ha\e not diverged upon e.ssentials. The Ameri- 
can and the English uses are in fact remarkably homogeneous and 
it is a noteworthy fact that the first Archivist of the United States 
should have been able to t]Uote in a Report to Congress, in explana- 
tion of the function which his ncAvly founded Office would discharge, 
two definitions propounded quite independently in America and 
England which, while completely different in language, yet contained, 
I think I may say, though I was one of the propounders,^ precisely the 
same ideas. 

The word thus adopted has produced naturally derivatives of all 
kinds both adjectival and nominal: so that we can speak readily of 
Archivists, Archive Science, School of Archives, Archive Economy and 
Organization, Archive Quality or Character, and the ‘Archives’ of 
every known variety of Business, Public or Private, Its introduction 
has in fact given form in language to the conception of a new field of 

* The other was that excellent historical Scholar Charles M. Andrews: the two 
quotations will be found at pp. 4 and 5 of the Third Annual Report of the Archivht 
of the United States, 
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human work and knowledge, self contained though with relations in 
every other department of scientific labour. To coin ourselves a com- 
pound adjective, we have succeeded in making our Public to some 
extent archive-conscious: and though perhaps we come late to the 
field I think the British contribution and most certainly the American,* 
to Archive Scholarship and Technitjue will be jutlged ultimately not 
the least important which hate marked its growtli during the last 
quarter of a century. 


The British Records Association 

After what 1 have just said the heading of tltis section may seem 
something of a contradiction. But the British Records Association, 
though for .sentimental and other reasons it adheres to the older word 
in its title, has consistently tised ‘Archives’ — indeed it could not well 
have done otherwise — in its Reixmts. in description of the various 
activities it has initiated or sponsored and in the titles of its publica- 
tions. An account of the first fifteen years of the life of this Body, 
which was founded in 1932 by a small band of enthusiasts, and of 
the long scries of events which preceded it, has recently been given 
in a Report* from the ttvo Officers who during that period acted as 
its joint Honorary Secretaries. To summarise — Archive Custodians 
and Owners in England, Public, Semi-Public and Private, Local and 
Ecclesiastical, have always been and practically still are completely 
autonomous: whether they keep, and how they keep, their Archives 
is a matter which is left to their own decision. 'Fhe British Records 
Association came into being in order to deal, so far as possible, with 
this situation upon a basis of consent and voluntary effort. Its 
objects, to quote its Constitution, are 

“to promote the preservation and accessibility under the best 
“possible conditions of Public, Semi-Public and Private Archives: 
“to take measures for the rescue and distribution to recognized 
“Custodians of Documents which would otherwise be dispersed or 
“destroyed; to arouse public interest in, and to create a sound 
“public opinion on, matters affecting Records; to en.sure the 

* I have confined myself in these Notes to occurrences or developments in which I 
have had some personal share. Otherwise I could not fail to put in the forefront of 
Archive History during the last twenty-6vc years the triumphant establishment, after 
many years of agitation and fruitless attempts, of a National Archive Authority in the 
United States; its magnificent installation: and the almost incredibly swift develop- 
ments since, both in State and Nation, of a highly equipped and deeply interested 
Archive Service. 

• *1932 to 2947: being a Report from the Joint Secretaries on their Retirement* 
(London, 1948). 
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“co-opcration to those ends ot all Institutions and Persons interested; 
"to enable such Institutions and Persons to exchange views upon 
“matters of technical interest relating to the custody, preservation, 
“accessibility and use of Documents; and to receive and discuss 
“Repwts on all these matters from its Council, Committees and 
“Sections as provided below,” 

'I'he Association aims in fact to co-ordinate all work on Archives: not 
merely their exploitation but their conservation: that is, to do 
unofficially, or at most scmi-officially, the things which in other 
Countries arc done by an oflicial inspectorate — and perhaps a few 
more. 

As to the creation of pulilic opinion — it is perhaps enough to 
say that the membership of the Association, which in 1933 included 
85 Institutional and 170 Indixidual Members, had risen by 1947 to 
346 Institutional anti 612 Indiiidual; and that it never dropped 
appreciably in the War. a convincing proof that the Association’s aims 
had commended themselves to public opinion as serious and worth- 
while. In pursuance of its intention to make a popular appeal its 
subscriptions have always becti very low. I should add that the 
adequate representation of the public t)pinion thus created in the 
activities of the Association is secured l)y the constitution of its 
Officers and Omncil: who include, as President, the Master of the 
Rolls, titular head of the Public Record Office; as \'icc-Presidcnts, 
besides a limited numlier elected on account of their distinction and 
past seivices, representatiies of the Society of Antiquaries, the Public 
Record Office, the British Museum, and the Record Interests of 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales: with other nominated Members repre- 
senting the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Royal Historical Society, 
the Institute of Historical Research, the County Councils Associa- 
tion, the Association of Municipal Corporations and the Library Asso- 
ciation: while 18 other .Members are elected from the Body of the 
Association. Since its foundation well over 100 persons have served 
the Association in this way. In 1941 we thought our state sufficiently 
established to warrant us in inviting Royal support and Queen Mary 
graciously consented to become our Patron: Her Majesty has shown 
throughout a very keen interest in all our pi'oceedings. 

Apart fram the general work of correspondence, finance and the 
settlement of policy the Council conducts its active work very largely 
through Committees, of which there have been so far twelve some 
more or less permanent, such as the Propaganda, Conference, and 
Finance Committees, and some created in order to report on special 
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matters such as the Classification Committee. The last named accom- 
plished early the task of planning the field of operations by means of 
a Report on the Classification of English iVrchives, which it divided 
into the fi\ e great categories ®f Public Central, Public Lx>cal, Semi- 
Public, Prisate and Ecclesiastical; an order now generally accepted 
and which has had. as we may sec later, repercussions outside England. 
This Report was follotved by others more detailed, including in jjar- 
ticular one upon the Archi\'es of that primary and most im{>ortant 
unit of local administration in England, the Ecclesiastical and Civil 
Parish; a new and enlarged edition of this is in course of production 
and will, it is hoped, be widely distributed. But besides Committees 
the Council and Association have tltc scrsiccs of a rather umrsual 
type of organisation — the ‘.Section': a kind of glorified Committee, 
an autonomous unit conducting its own aifairs and exjjcnding its own 
grant through its own elected olficers Init rcs|)onsihlc ultimately to 
the Council to which it periodically rejK)rts. These ‘.Sections’ number 
at present three: the Technical, catering for those Members who arc 
specially interested in the practical problems of Storage. Repair and 
so forth; the Puljlications Section which endeavours to co-ordinate the 
work of the Private .Societies (very numerous in our Cotmtiy) which 
in the interests of Local, or of some special branch of National History, 
publish Archives: and finally the Records Preservation .Section. The 
last named, in reality the first to come into existence and indeed 
representing a movement which preceded the Association itself, exists 
in order to locate, secure and if necessary take over and place in some 
suitable public Repository, where they will be available for Students, 
all those Local and (especially) Private Archives which amid the 
social and economic changes that our restless age is producing are in 
danger of dispersal or destruction. It has been the means up to date 
of transmitting Documents whose numbers run probably into six 
figures to something like 230 Repositories all over England and in a 
few cases outside it. 

The w’hole Association meets in conference once a year in 
London in November and this was never discontinued even in the 
War; though on one occasion the meeting took place to the accom- 
paniment of Air Raid Warnings. At first one day was sufficient but 
now, with three Sections, two full days are necessary. Before the War 
the occasion concluded with a Reception at one of the famous old 
City Company Halls of London now, alas, for the most part ruined: 
and this gave opportunity for Exhibitions on a large scale of Record 
Publications or of Loan Collections of interesting (and often previously 
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unknown) Manuscripts. This last feature we must hope it may 
be possible to resume: for it was most valuable and instructive. At 
the Conference papers are read and Resolutions then passed often do 
much to direct the work of the ensuing year. A final point which 
must be mentioned heic is that of Publications other than the Reports 
from C^ommittees already described. They include an Annual Report 
from the Council, Proceedings at the Annual Conference and the use- 
ful "Year’s Work in Archives’ which summarises not merely the 
periodical reports received from our own Members but those which 
come to us from other jiarts of the llriiish Commonwealth of Nations 
and from foreign C^ountrics. 'I'hough economic reasons restrict severely 
the size of this most important publication I must still hope that 
Indian Archives may bulk increasingly largely in it. The scattered 
publications of the Association will soon, it is hoped, be brought 
together in a regularly appearing Journal. 

The foregoing suggests some reference to the international side 
of the work of the British Records Association: but that and three 
other major developmctus, products of the present period of Recons- 
truction — the National Register of Archives, the teaching of Archive 
Science and present plans for Legislation which will give, we hope, 
a more official character to some of the Avork for tlie preservation of 
Local and Private Archives — are worthy of a separate section each. 


International ILor/; on Archives 

Some years before the War the Inslitut International dc Coopera- 
tion Intellectuelle, a perntanent section of the League of Nations sited 
in Paris, assembled on two or three occasions a Committee of Expert 
Archivists: I had the honour of presiding at its first session. This 
Committee decided on two projects. First it would secure the pre- 
paration of an International Guide to Archives (for the preliminary 
survey of the field was seen to be the essential first step); and secondly 
it would arrange for a periodical International Conference of 
Archivists. The second project never came to fruition — ^War or 
rumours of W'ar prevented it — but the first volume of a Guide Inter- 
national des Archives (covering all nations of Europe) was duly 
compiled and published. Preparation of a second was stopped — ^again 
by War. 

Very recently, at the instance this time of the head of the Archives 
of the United States of America, UNESCO, successor to the functions 
of the Jnstitut International, summoned another small committee of 
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Archive Experts in Paris: I again had the honour of presiding at 
some of its meetings. This Committee, concentrai ing on the creation 
of an International Congress with continuing Committees, has gone 
so far as to draft a constitution for an International Council of 
Archives, constitute itself a provisional representative of that body, 
appoint Officers and start planning for a Congress in (probably) 1950. 
I should like to think that first Congress might take place in England: 
at least I hope it will take place and that Indian Archi\’ists will be 
well represented at it. There is no doubt of the good it might do: 
without as well as within the Archi\ ist’s profession. 


The National Register of Archives 

It is a curious fact, and something of a reflection on us and our 
predecessors, that when, in the coin sc of War, it was found possible 
to persuade the Authorities more immediately concerned with Civil 
Defence or Military Action to spare a thought for the defence of 
Archives, and wlien the natural question was asked — ‘Where arc these 
Archives?’ — we found that in no Country was there any single com- 
prehensive List of Archixes of all categories, Public and Private, 
Central and Local, Civil and Ecclesiastical. When, in 1940, Civil 
Defence in England was entrusted to Regional Commissioners the 
British Records A.ssociation, approaching them in cojiccrt with the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, had to begin by constructing such 
a List — very liaslily made and imperfect of course (it contained less 
than 2,000 entries) but still comprehensive and the first of its kind. 
When I xvent out to Italy at the request of the War Office to organise 
Archive defence there a like task awaited me, and I had to do the 
same later for W'^estern Germany, for the inforntation of the Armies 
and of the authorities of Military Government and the Control Com- 
missions. 

In Italy we had the benefit of whole-hearted co-operation (once 
we had entered Rome) from the Italian Archive service: and I have 
hopes that our Lists, and the organised enquiries made on the basis 
of them in regard to the present state of Archives of all kinds, may 
have permanent results of real value. In England this war-time listing 
has had a very definite sequel. Before the end of hostilities (in 1943 
in fact) the British Records Association was urging that, as a first step 
to further action for the protection of the Nation’s heritage of Archives, 
the enlargement of the List to something like completeness (which 
means its increase to a size from 50 to 100 times greater) should be 
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oiliciaily undertaken and within a couple of years this had actually 
come about. The Central Organisation, a new branch added to the 
existing Historical Manuscripts Commission, is seated at the Record 
Office where the Index, made on Cards to whose form and printed 
headings much care has l)een devoted, will be permanently preserved. 
'I'he Staff is an extremely m<xlcst one — a Registrar, Assistant Registrar 
and two or three others with a small Directorate of which the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records is (Miairman: but it was realised from the first 
that the local information could only be obtained by local effort and 
the organisation of this has been, and will be for some time, the main 
work of the Registrar. The methotl is in general to hold first in every 
County a Public Meeting to which arc invited all influential persons 
— the Lord Lieutenant. High Sheriff, Magistrates and Clerks of the 
County Council and of the Peace, the Bishop and higher Clergy, large 
Landowners and other im|x>riant Residents in the district — together 
with a wide and comprehensive representation of persons or bodies 
who may be sup[)ose<l to be interested in or control Archives of all 
kinds — Private or Public, CUci ical. Professional, Commercial, Educa- 
tional, Social or Legal. As tnany as -lOO or .500 persons have in some 
cases attended one of these Meetings. An executive Committee is 
then formed to enlist voluntary hel})ers and, in consultation with the 
central organisation but on lines which their knowledge of local con- 
ditions dictates, to organise the examinatioti of accumulations of 
Archives and the prcjxiration ot Repot ts: and in due time these last 
begin to flow in to the (Central Registry. Effort is constantly made 
to impress on local Helpers the importance of completing the first 
stage — the reporting of the mere existence of Archives in this or that 
place: but the later prdeess of listing and reportitig on them in detail 
has a natural attract ioit for many and it is clear that if the work 
can go on without interruption there will be no lack of fuller 
reports. 

Two further |X)ints should be stre.ssed. First, it is abundantly 
clear that even if. in favouiable circumstances, the work of recording 
the more ancient series can be brought near to completion in a few 
years that will not be the end: there will always be the accruals of 
modern documents to be dealt with. Second, it is quite realised that 
the mere recording of the existence of accumulations will not make 
certain their preservation: but it is the first step towards it; and inci- 
dentally the Register will presently provide for Students a vast store- 
house of information as to the existence of unknown material for 
research on every kind of subject. 
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Proposals for Legislation 

The plan for a National Register of Archixes was originally put 
fonvard by the British Records .Vssociation in 191H in close associa- 
tion with a more ami)itious one — a project for Legislation which 
should at once set up an Inspectorate of Local Archives, in particular 
those of County and Borough Authorities, and make provision for the 
safety of Private or Semi-Public Archixes xvhich xv’cre of value for 
National or Local History, if their natural Oxvncrs or Custodians xvere 
no longer able or willing to give them the necessary care and atten- 
tion. Post-^Var conditions, it was jxjinted out, xvitlt the breaking up 
of large Estates, amalgamation of Businesses and social change of all 
kinds xvhich they xvould entail, must inevitably hasten that destruc- 
tion or dispersal of Private and .Semi-Public Muniments xvhich for 
many years had been a cause of concern to the fexv people xvho realised 
its seriousness. 'I'o the xvork of such an Inspectorate as was Jiow 
proposed that of the Register xvas a natural and indispensable preli- 
minary: the Archives once located and listed, the Inspectorate would 
be able to ‘star’ those xvhich xvere judged to be of national imjxtrtance 
and to these would be applied certain statutory regulations limiting 
the power of their Owners to dispose of them, xvhile extending to 
them certain privileges such as exemption of the Archives in question 
from death duties and assistance in regard to their repair and preser- 
vation. 

The project is not a new one. .So lotig ago as 1891 a small band 
of enthusiasts had begun to draft proposals of the kind and in 1899 
these actually took the fonn of a Bill : in 1 902 a Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the 'Freasury reported on the subject: and the 
Royal Commission (1910) on Public Records devoted its Third Report 
(1919) to the same matter. AUnhese, and the Committee now appoint- 
ed by the Master of the Rolls to consider the proposals submitted by 
the British Records As.sociation, have taken much the same line, 
though naturally xvith variations. All propose a National Control 
xvwking through the existing Local Authorities (County Councils, 
Boroughs etc.) on xvhom xvould be impo.scd a statutory duty not only 
to make suitable arrangements for the care, and availability for study 
in due course, of their oxvn Archives but also to provide a centre where 
the Archives of Families and of Prix'ate or .Semi-Public Bodies in the 
.same area, often closely related and aUx’ays parallel in interest, might 
find where necessary a .safe and ^^ermanent home. At the moment, 
if external events do not interfere, there is a better hope than ex’er 
before of realising this. 
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The 'Training of Archivists 

Almost from its earliest days the British Records Association 
was urged from time to time'‘ to set up or procure the setting up of a 
School which should train men and women for the Archivist’s work 
and send them out into the world with a diploma of fitness. Apart 
from the fact that the Association was not a professional one like the 
Library Association, the Members of which are for the most part 
practising Librarians, and moreover had not the resources to organise 
a system of Examinations, there was the very I'cal danger that one 
might manufacture young Archivists and launch them on a world 
which contained no places for them. With the gradual conversion 
of Local Authorities to the view that they should, under modern con- 
ditions, have an organised Archives Department, with trained Archivist 
or Arcliivists, the last named dilficulty has largely disappeared: and 
the British Records Association in 19 15 felt itself justified in propos- 
ing to the University of London that a plan for an Archives Course 
which had been prepared for it should be given reality. Briefly, it 
was finally agreed that the School of Librarianship at Uiriversity 
College should become the School of Librarianship and Archive 
Administration, offeriirg courses for both subjects and awarding two 
diplomas: and iti 1917 the first Course was duly given. 

The regulations are irrtended to secure a high standard, only 
Students with a first or secoird class Honours Degree being normally 
admitted to it; and the Diploma is awarded only after a year’s practical 
work as well as a year's lecturing aird examinations. Details of the 
prescribed strbjccts have bceir given in a recent publication’ and need 
not be repeated here : but it is perhaps worth emphasising that while 
the purely vocational part of the training (lasting. Indexing, Catalo- 
guing etc.. Repairing and Binding, and the Technique of Repository 
AV^ork) is by no means neglected, the more academic parts (the lectures 
and classes in Palaeography and Diplomatic, in Languages and in 
Administrative History) do not attempt merely to teach the Student to 
read the classes of Documents he is likely to meet with in the parti- 
cular work he is most likely to have entrusted to him. They are 
deliberately designed to be educational, not purely vocational; and 
to fit him for work on any Archives. 

^ It is interesting to note iliat the demand came more than once from a Crown 
Colony — Southern Rhodesia: winch hai now created a first-class Archives Department 
(for which a new building is to be erected) and called into partnership in this both 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyas.saland: creating thus a new 'Central African Archives*. 

* Hilary jenkinson: *Thc English Archivist: a Xexv Profession: being an Inaugural 
Lecture for a new course in Archive Administration delivered at University College 
London li October 1947* (H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd.). 
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Closely connected with the scheme for a Course and Diploma in 
Archive Science was another for the setting up of a Re()air Centre. 
At present, though at a fetv l.ocal Repositories there are facilities for 
the repair of Documents there is practically no idacc where work of 
the highest class can be undertaken except the Public Record Office, 
whose Repairing Staff are allowed to undertake it extia-officially: and 
on the other hantl with every fresh org-anisation of a Records branch 
by a Local Authority comes fresh recognition of the amount of such 
trork which is urgently needed atul increased demands either for its 
carrying out or for the supply of trained Repairers. I'hc scheme 
which has been desised to meet this situation would provide a Centre 
at w'hich a nucleus of I'rained Repairers would instruct both those 
who wished to take u]) the trork as a profession and those (Archivists, 
Librarians and others) who wished merely to know' enough to be able 
to direct work in their own Rejiositoiies: while at the same time carry- 
ing out (for Repairing can only be learned by doing the w'ork under 
supervision) repairs on Documents sent in, or brought in by Students, 
for the purpose. 

This Scheme has not yet come to fruition, chiefly perhaps because 
of the difficulty of finding at present in London a suitable place for 
it: for though the sp.ace rcciuircd is small the necessary conditions for 
safe custody and convenience arc exacting. But I think there is little 
doubt that presently— soon, I must hope— demand in this case will 
create supply. Indeed, I look forw'ard to the establishment in the 
future, once we have the necessary trained men to run them, of a 
number of such centres; and in due course the extension too of the 
work into the more difficult field of Repair-Binding. Nor is it only 
in the case of Repairs that %ve may hope that Training Centres will in 
due time arise in places other than London, for the Diploma in 
Archives Science itself there should, if all goes well, be sufficient 
demand to support more than one University Course: and indeed 
there are signs already that we may presently find our subject thus 
recognised in a number of Universities: Livcrjxtol has, in fact, 
already started a Course. There will be need, in the interests of the 
future Archivists themselves, for some standardisation of the tjualifi- 
cations required from and supplied to their Students by such Schools : 
that, however, should not be too difficult a thing to achieve. 

But it is time to pass from the general to the particular; from 
Local, Private and Ecclesiastical to National Archives; from Archives, 
large and small, scattered all over the Kingdom to the greatest 
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Repository of all in Chancer) I-ane: I must conclude by saying some- 
thing of developments in my own Department. 

The Public Records in War Time^ 

To have passed through the convulsions involved in evacuating 
a large pro|)ortion rtf the Pultlic Records and in protecting the 
remainder during th<; l)oml)ings and conflagrations which destroyed 
so many of the buildings withitt a few hundred yards of ours, and to 
say nothing of it in tliis reminiscence of experiences during the last 
twenty-five years, woultl bo obviously absurd: but it must be dis- 
missed briefly. 

The Evacuation ])rol)Iem had of course been discussed for some 
years before the e\ent: there was in fact a good deal to puzzle us and 
little precedent to help: for in the War of 1914-1918 bombing had 
bccti (omparalisely rare and precautiotts against it not highly deve- 
loped, though a certain (juantity of Documents were removed to a 
safe position — a Prison in the W'^cst of England. Phe major parts of 
the pioblem were tho.se of Packing, Transport, Housing and Selection 
of the Records for cs acuation in some order of priority. The question 
of Selection (to take the last, but most technical, first) was solved by 
the construction of a series of categories of Records to be evacuated; 
beginning with a stnall one which included the principal items of 
spectacular and popular interest (the contents of the Museum, for 
example), we based the remainder rather on the consideration of 
.scholarship \aluc (which meant that Clas.ses which had been dealt 
with fully in publications, though valuable in other ways, had a low 
priority in comparison with some of less intrinsic imjwrtance w'hich 
were not available in print); attd we concluded with a category of 
selections from Classes Avhich had not been evacuated. The whole 
covered about half the contents of the buildings: and, to our surprise, 
the conditions of trans|)ort etc. (not forgetting the extreme aw'kward- 
ness of our building as a loading centre) did not prevent us in the 
end from getting it all away. 

Packing was conditioned by three facts: first, that we had to 
store in adtance many thousand containers, \vhich meant that they 
must be of card-board and collapsible; second, that they would have 
to be piled one on another, which meant that they must be most care- 
fully filled and that, when filled, none must exceed in weight what a 
single man could lift to the level of his head; and third, that we should 

• An article on this subject was published in *The American Archivist* during the 
War (January, 1944). 
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need to know exactly where every document was, which meant a 
simple but most carefully thought-out system of labelling and listing. 
That in these circumstances we got away 88,000 packages (about 2,000 
tons) without accident, were able at any time (except during transit) 
to produce if necessary any single document and had all back in their 
places within a year of the end of the War, must therefore be regarded 
as something of a feat as well as a valuable exjHnitnent in laigc-scale 
movement. 

The question of Transpoyt in the end gave little difliculiy. We 
used locked lorries almost exclusively (not trains), because no other 
method gave us sulFicient control : a member of the Staff accomptnied 
every lorry or conso) and couhl take actioji in case of accident or 
delay. Housing tvas more dilficult because the space apparently 
available is fallacious (unless it is on the ground floor) when it comes 
to Records, owing to their weight. In the end we had seven tempo- 
rary Repositories — a Duke’s Clastic, one of the most famous ancient 
Manor Houses in Fngland, the wing of a Prison, a disused 'Casual 
IVard’, two Private Mansions and a School : and it may be imagined 
that the provision of even a skeleton stalF for these taxed our very 
modest resources. 

Altogether the war in Chancery Lane was a night-mare of un- 
familiar problems for an Archivist: but the rest of our experiences 
(apart, that is, from Evacuation) differed little (except for the neces- 
sity of preserving Custody in the Record Oflicc) from those of other 
people. The Office, which had received a good deal of structural 
attention before Wav broke out, was guarded in a system of volunteer 
Shifts by the Staff; w'ho were trained in fire-fighting, first-aid and so 
forth tvith the object of making us so far as jx)ssible self-sufficient. 
This was particularly necessary in the matter of fire-fighting for we 
were almost as much afraid of indiscreet watering as of fire. Actually, 
though a good many incendiary bombs fell on us, we never had any 
difficulty in dealing with them : but our near neighbours were more 
than once in a blaze close enough to make our walls uncomfortably 
hot and we took a hand in fighting their fires with our hose. Our 
building, in spite of its size, was only once hit by high explosive and 
no damage tvas done to Records. 

^Reconstruction’ and the Public Record Office 

In 1938 the Office celebrated its centenary and it would have 
been natural then to look back on what we and our predecessor^ 
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had. done, and forward to what remained for vis and our successors: 
but the War was already very imminent and, our celebration over, 
we could think of little but Air Raid Precaution. In 1943, when one 
was beginning to sec the possibility of an end to the War, one began 
also to think of the possibilities of Reconstruction and, with it, of 
reviewing the past and planning the future of our charge. This does 
not imply necessarily criticism of our predecessors. In a hundred 
years, and especially in the beginnings of a century of new work, 
mistakes must naturally be made which may not be detected for quite 
a long time: moreover in a hundred years new ideas come up, new 
and unforeseen interests arise, new methods are interned and new 
machinety made available. The close of such a period offers an 
obviously appropriate opjwrtunity for surveying every section of the 
work and saying in effect ‘how far have we got with this?’ and ‘what 
direction shall we take from here?’ 

In regard to certain sections or aspects one could say at once that 
comparatively recent review, and proposed reorganization, made it 
unnecessary to consider them for the moment. The Search Room 
System, for instance, had been thoroughly oterhauled about the time 
of the Royal Commission (1910-1913) and in sui)se(|uent years; and 
though small detailed improvements might be continually invented 
(such as that to the lighting system in the Round Room in 193S) large- 
scale alterations must undoubtedly wait on the time when we should 
get the long desired and often [lostponed new building: not a thing 
to be thought of while the nation was still concerned with making 
good the ravages of ^Var. Of the system of Production of Documents 
from the Repository for inspection — its Organization, Checking and 
Recording — the same might be said. In the Repository itself a 
thorough reorganization had taken place within the ten years previous 
to the War: the 'Summary' (the great typescript volume in which are 
recorded all Groups and Classes in the Office, with their numbers, 
covering dates and exact positions) had been remade and the system 
of keeping it up-to-date perfected; the adoption of the Numerical 
System of References had been completed throughout all Classes; and 
the actual system of packing in the 140 Strong Rooms of the Office 
had been overhauled and altered to a logical plan of arrangement 
by Groups and Classes. The Museum, continually worked upon in 
the period between the two Wars, was more or less tied to using, 
primarily at least, the room on the historic site of the Old Rolls 
Chapel; and within these limits, and short of drastic changes in light- 
ing and casing, which could not for the moment be contemplated, 
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was not susceptible of much change. Finally between 1922 »nd 1989 
the Repair and Binding section, its methods, materials and organiza- 
tion (including the organization of the Private Work which the 
Repairing Staff was encouraged to undertake out of othcc hours) had 
been the subject of much, one might almost say continual work and 
thought; and that also could be regarded for the moment as being in 
a state which could continue by its own momentum. 

Remained the question of Staff (but that might best be taken 
at the end of any general survey because it was largely conditioned 
by one’s conclusions in regard to other inattcns): a final examination 
of the question how far existing space could be further economised 
or expanded by teuijiorary measures to make |)ossible certain imme- 
diate improvements: the settlement of future policy in I'cgard to the 
perpetually growing mass of Records transferred by Departments, 
tvhich had shown signs in recent years of assuming very alarming pro- 
portions; the kindred problem of our whole relation with Record- 
making Departments; and last but not least the review of our jwlicy 
in regard to the making of our Records available to Students. It will 
be best to treat these under separate heads. 

/’o.vt- IFflfr Expamions 

The existing Building had frequently been declared in the past 
to be inconveniently fidl and by 1939 it really was so: fresh building 
(for which there is room on the site) w^as an imperative need before 
the War and has become one of the worst of our post-War jiroblems. 
Alterations in the packing of the strong-rooms has now been airried 
to the limits of safety in the interests of providing extra space; for 
close packing may mean insufficient air-circulation and inadetjuate 
room for careful handling. Housing for the Records, for the Staff, 
for our guests of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and the 
National Register of Archives, and for our Library is as constricted 
as it can be made: we have no longer a Committee Room, nor any 
other luxury of free space — not even the empty strong-rooms neces- 
sary to make possible an adequate system of regular cleaning in the 
Repository — and the Library can only expand into corridors. The 
expedient of housing Departmental Records not open to the Public 
in a separate (provincial) building had been adopted ten years before 
the War and the relief afforded by it is now exhausted — indeed we 
are faced with the prospect of being obliged, as the ‘open’ dale is 
advanced, to bring many of these Records back to the main Reposi- 
tory. 
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' The sole new possibility in the present difficult times is the 
limited one (often cantassed before) of temporary hutments on ground 
adjacent to the building and this has in fact been, rather unwillingly, 
accepted. 'I’he use of buildings of this kind to house the Repairing 
and Photographic section has set free half a dozen rooms, one of which 
has !)ecn devoted to the much-needed provision of a Supplementary 
Exhibition Room in which from time to time some type of Records, 
or some subject, represented by only a few exhibits in the permanent 
Museum can be illustrated more comprehcnsi\'cly.' But these few 
extra rooms give, of course, only a very tem|X)rary relief and it is 
doubtful if the plan of non-pcrinanent building can be carried much 
further. Real expansion must wait on large-scale new construction; 
and for this a scheme (not the lirst and jicrhaps, if delay is long, it may 
in its turn be superseded) has already been devised. Pending its 
realisation the only possible palliative would be the temporary re- 
moval of certain (’lasses of the Records which though open to public 
insi)ectit)n are in fact seldom or ne^•er asked for to the separate Repo- 
sitory which houses the Departmental Records that have not yet been 
‘opened’, riie policy of using a separate Repository for tlicse last has 
been retained and [)rol)ably would be even if large additions to the 
Chancery Lane Repository were immediately possible; but as has 
been said the bestowal of Departmental transfers in such a building 
only j)ost[Kmes till the time when they are ‘opened’ the question of 
providing for them in the building which houses Search Rooms and 
Students. The accommodation which has been found for them — for 
w« lost our former out-station at Canterbury during the War — is 
conveniently near to Chancery Lane but is not permanently ours; so 
that the search for a netv Repository iti the suburbs or furtlier out is 
also an immediate matter: more immediate even than expansion in 
Chancery Lane itself. 


The Record Office and ‘Limbo’ 

It might be thought that with such problems as the preceding 
already perplexing us sve should be content : but in fact, in attempting 
to estimate and plan for jwst-^Var requirements of the Public Records, 
tve base found it impossible to evade consideration of a matter long 
over-due for settlement and one which involves a housing prdblem 
evt'u largei than that which faced us before. The Public Record 

“Ihe first of Midi Spcual Kxliibiiions a ilis[)]ay of some fifiy Trait its- is at pre- 
sent open to the Public. 
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Office Act of 1838 places under the ‘charge and sujKjrintendence’ of 
the Master of the Rolls not only the Documents transferred from time 
to time by Departments but those not yet tninsferred : and though 
naturally no Master of the Rolls would attempt to regulate further 
than is done already* the treatment by Departments of the files which 
they have in current use. there arc few Departments trhich have not, 
in addition to these, large and increasing masses of Documents not yet 
ripe for transfer (not all of them, probably, destined to be, in the end, 
transferred at all) rvliich must be stored, perhaps worked on. and 
occasionally produced for reference. Not infretjuently in the past 
pressure of space has led to Departmental Archives in this intermediate 
stage between currency and final bestowal among the Public Records 
being housed outside the Office of the Department to which they 
belong, generally in places hastily requisitioned to meet a sudden 
need and likely for that reason to be more or less unsuitable. In 
Record Office slang this phase in Archive de\clopment is referred to 
conveniently as ‘Limbo’: and I have ventured to adopt that w’ord as 
my heading. 

The problem of establishing some measure of control by the 
Record Office over Documents in this phase had been in the minds 
of some of us for many years; and the War made it a much more 
urgent matter. Statistics were collected and in 1913 a small inter- 
departmental Committee met to discuss this as a part of the general 
post-VV'ar problem of Record Housing. Briefly the conclusion reached 
was that since the Ministry of Works must in any case accept the res- 
ponsibility for finding house-room for Documents belonging to 
Ministries and other Public Departments it would be at once more 
economical and much more efficient to provide a single large amount 
of accommodation in a suitable building suitably sited, in which 
Departments might from time to time occupy .sucli space as they 
temporarily required for this purpose (including, when necessary, sjiace 
for members of their Staff working on the Documents) : and to place 
the whole building under the general supervision of the Record 
Office. The opinion of Departments on this proposal was sought and 
their approval obtained before the end of the War; and soon after 
that the opportunity presented itself unexpectedly, and was eagerly 
seized, of obtaining the necessary space. It is true that this was in 
five different places (all of the same kind, however, and all in Ix)ndon) 

• By Statutes siippleineniing that of 1838 machinei^ is provitkt! in the shape of a 
committee of ‘Inspecting Officers’ of the Public Record Office for regulating the destruc- 
tion bv Public Departntents of Documents not considered to be of sufficient value to 
justify their permanent preservation as Public Records. 
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and. that these could be ours only for a limited period, but the oppor- 
tunity of making what had been only a plan into at least a partial 
reality tvas too good to be missed; and, to tell the tale brielly, vast 
quantities of Documents from some of the most important large De- 
partments, while actually still in the charge of their original 
Custodians, have now been brought in this way under our limited 
control. Search for a single home for them of a more permanent 
character, if jx>ssible in some not too far out-lying district of London, 
is actively proceeding: and meanwhile the scheme is launched and 
the liaison most usefully (as can already he .seen) established. 

This question of the relation of Archi\c Departments to the active 
Departments of Public Administration, of allowing the Archivist 
.some say in regard to the conservation of Documents, a proportion of 
which will ultimately be transferred to him, before that stage is 
actually reached, is one which must arise in all Countries; and I am 
happy to think that we have now at least attacked it in England. 
Indeed the settlement of the ‘Limbo’ problem in jirinciple, and the 
beginning of its settlement in practice, makes it possible to shape much 
more clearly in our minds the future policy of the Record OlHce in 
regard to housing. It takes the form delinitcly of three establish- 
ments; the present Record Office in Chancery Lane, with enlarge- 
ments, for the Cla.sses open to public inspection,'’ for .Students’ Rooms, 
Library, Photography, Repair and the rest; a .second Repository, 
within a distance which will make production by motor transport, 
when necessary, reasonably easy, for Clas.ses transferred permanently 
to our custody but not yet open to inspection; and finally, further still 
perhaps, under our general control, the necessary space for all Depart- 
mental Documents in the intermediate stage between currency and 
the Record Office. If external circumstances allow it, full devcloj)- 
ment of such an organi/.ation might well be seen within the next ten 
years: combined with a staff liaison which would make possible a 
continuity of method (in regard to arrangement, listing, make-up and 
so forth) at all stages, after that of the current file, in the life of what 
are to be ultimately Public Records. 

Staff 

I have touched on this subject more than once incidentally but 
it .should have at least some passing mention under a separate heading. 

'' I lia\c said nothing alhiiit the liousing. and use. of new Record forms such as 
photographic and sound recording.s but they must be. and are, included in any plans 
loi extended accoiiuiKHlation in Cliancerv iJane and elsewhere. 
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Our Staff consists at present of the Deputy Kee)>er (ap|)ointccl 
by .the Master of the Rolls, ex officio Head of the Department); 
22 ‘Assistant Keepers’ of whom one is ‘Principal Assistant Keeper’ and 
5 rank as ‘A.ssistant Keepers Directing Sections” : L'i ‘Exectuive Officers’ 
(including 1 ‘Senior’ and 3 ‘Higher'): 11 Clerical Officers’ or ‘Clerical 
Assistants’ and 4 ‘Typists’: 1 Office Keeper’ (‘Sui>erintendcnt’): 64 
‘Attendants and Repairers''" (including 1 ‘Chief Binder’, 1 ‘Chief 
Repairer’, 9 ’Foremen’ and ‘Sub-Foremen’): and 40 ‘Porter- Messengers’. 
Many of these are ‘Departmental’ Ciradcs, i.e. though their Members 
are Civil Servants they are peculiar to the Deparimc.-m, set^'ing under 
special conditions (not an unmixed blessing) and trained in the Office. 

The above Establishment is the result of mucli |x)st-VVar discus- 
sion. That continually increasing administrative duties make it a 
hard task to find the men for much that we would like to do goes 
without saying: it is common form in such institutions as ours and 
particularly in times like the present wlien many new developments 
are necessarily in progress. One recent change, howexer, deserves a 
special word — the introduction of the ‘Executive’ CUass immediately 
below that of ‘‘Assistant Keepers’. The latter must always have one 
qualification not easy to come by — a first class knowledge of I.atin: 
because so late as the eighteenth century that was still an official 
language in England. But the great increase in the volume of our 
modern Records, and of administrative w'ork in connexion with these 
and with the ‘Limbo’ .scheme, makes it probable that the future may 
add considerably to the w'ork and the status of ‘F.xecutive’ Officers in 
the Department: some of the pre.scnt Members of this grade did 
valuable and resjxtnsiblc work on the Archives of the Control Com- 
missions, to whom their services were made temporarily available. 


Record Office Publications 

Policy settled in regard to Storage and Conservation, and the 
question of Staff dismissed with the usual plaint that it might, with 
so much advantage, be so much larger, we come finally in our review 
to the great cpiestion of Publication. For many years, while there was 
still plenty of space in the Repository, xvhile the problem of Modern 
Accruals had not yet assumed the importance it now' has in the eyes 
both of Archivists and Historians, before the technical matters of 

Some of these arc employed on Photographic duties: over twenty are Repairers 
or Binders; and the remainder supcr\'ise production or attend on the Public in the 
Search Rooms. A few extra Binders, not memliers of the Staff, arc a1.^ supplied by 
the Stationery Office, 
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Repairs, Make-up, Photogfi^phy and so forth had begun to be seen 
for the large and engrossing problems that they arc and when the 
demands of Students in the Research Rooms were much less than 
now both in number and in \ariety, the Publication of printed volumes 
was considered by far the most important and valuable part of the 
functions of the Department; and since the Record Ofiicc produced 
in its first hundred years something very like a thousand volumes it 
cannot be said that this function has been neglected.” To surs'ey 
and comment in any detail on so large a body of printed matter would 
obviously be impossible here; but the task has recently been under- 
taken by the Department in some detail. A new Consultative Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives apjjointed by every University 
in this country, assembled for the first time at the Record Office in 
1947: and I shall endeavour to summarise the considerations and con- 
clusions laid before it. I would emphasise again that this survey has 
not been made in a spirit of criticism but merely because, with the 
experience of a century behind us, and the new jxissibilities intro- 
duced by new conditions before our eyes, it was clearly our duty to 
sec what changes or innovations might be feasible and desirable: 
especially in view of the \ery strictly limited amounts of Staff, Expen- 
diture and Publication available. 

In the first place then, ‘straight’ Publication — the printing of 
exact Traascripts, or at least full ■C'alcndars’ (i.c. precis), which may 
be sup|X)sed to absolve most Students from the necessity of consulting 
the originals, has touched --can touch— only the fringe of the pro- 
blem, even if we limit consideration to Documents no later in date 
than 1500 we have dealt in our volumes with only a fraction of one 
per cent. Moreover (a second serious consideration) what w^e have 
published is at present exceedingly one-sided because we have not 
yet touched the half-dozen great series of Exchequer Enrolments 
dating from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Thirdly, though a 
considerable beginning has been made with the more important of 
the series which commence in the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
(the State Papers, Treasury Records, Prixy Council Register and so 
forth) there arc vast fields here (Legal and F'inancial for example) 
which have hardly been approached. Moreover, publication even in 
the series I have named proceeds much too slowly: the extreme 
instance is that of the State Papers Foreign, where eleven volumes. 

The scope of Record Office Publications may Ix^st be studied in the List ('List Q', 
or 'Sectional List No, 24* as it is now called) which is issued from time to time by 
H. M. Stationcr\' Office. 
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covering only eight years of the reign of Queen £li 7 ul>cth. have been 
published in forty years; which suggests that completion dotvn to (say) 
the reign of Charles II will be a matter of centuries. Fourthly, 
publication of the Departmental Records which begin with the 
eighteenth century has not been attempted (except in the shape of 
very jejune Lists) and the problem is of course a growing one: ami 
closely connected with this is the question of publications other than 
Lists, Calendars and Transcripts. Notable among these arc the 
‘Deputy Keeper's Report (which in process of years has become a 
somcwiiat arid compilation and has in fact, for some considerable lime 
past been submitted only in typescript) and the invaluable ‘Guide’ 
to the Office; which (though the form of the present edition is an 
immense improvement on its predecessors^ is still susceptible of some 
modifications and additions and, in particular, fails to deal with the 
jjroblcm of notifying in rea.sonable time to interested students the 
nature and (piantity of accruing Rcconls. Affecting all the above is 
a sixth consideration — the fact that the l<.ec<»rd OHice has in the past 
expended a considerable amount of energy and asailablc publica- 
tion on volumes very \aluable in themsehes but drawti from Docu- 
ments not in its custody — the ‘Chronicles and Memorials’ , printing 
Manuscripts which are not in any sense Archives, and the (Calendars 
of Vatican Registers and other Archives in Foreign (anintrics. 

A seventh point which may be considered of less importance but 
which also affects all the others is that Editorial Method (though the 
necessity for flexibility is of course understood) has become in process 
of time a good deal more irregular than is necessary or desirable and 
is at some points distinctly susceptible of improvement: though sound 
principles for indexing Persons and Places (for example) were laid 
dow'n long ago the same has never been done for Subjects, the scope 
of Introductions and their relation to Fext and Index needs definition. 
Rules for precis-making arc lacking, and the effect at all jwints of 
sound typographical conventions has been neglected. F'inally, it is 
suggested that external changes — notably the immensely altered con- 
ditions of transport, the introduction of the Typewriter, and the 
invention of new mcafls of cheap and rapid photographic reproduc- 
tion of Documents must 1kavc altered the nature of Students’ require- 
ments: that ‘Publication’ might well be held now to include other 
methods of conveying information in addition to Printing. 

Some of these considerations have suggested changes or new 
work which have already been or may .soon be put in hand, Nw 
5 
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Office Rules or Arrangements, for example, governing Indexes, Intro- 
ductions (which will be made more strictly factual and related closely 
to the Subject Index) and the methods of preparing Texts have all 
been made or arc in process of making: Typographical matters have 
been carefully reviewed in conference with the Stationery Office; the 
policy of restricting Record Office Publications to Documents in the 
Record Office has been definitely, if regretfully, approved; and while 
it is agreed that for the earliest medieval series publication by trans- 
cript or very full calendar must continue, it is planned to adopt 
extensively for later series the use of comprehensive ‘Descriptive 
Lists’ in place of Calemlars. This last scheme has in fact been applied 
already to the State Papers Foreign. 'Fhc Deputy Keeper's Report is 
once more to l)e printed and in a rather more narrative form — the 
first is in course of production as the present notes are written. The 
Guide is to be re-edited in .sections, which tvill make production, or 
re-production, of any desired part more easy and rapid; and the Intro- 
ductory Section to this is also well forward: it is to be a Guide to the 
Public Record Office, not to the Public Records only. 

Other plans are more of a ‘long-term’ character: it has been 
decided for instance to make aiTangements for at least five new series 
of medieval Exchequer \olumes and preparation of one has actually 
been begun: but it will be many years, under the most favourable 
circumstances, before the results of this begin to make themselves 
felt.“ Again, in regard to modern Records it is planned to make 
extensive use of the ‘De.scriptive List’ form, the a.ssumption being 
that with constantly increasing facilities for cheap microphotography 
these should enable the distant Student to get what he wants from 
the Documents with a minimum of effort and expense; but the pre- 
paration of such Lists in large quantities must be, at the best, a matter 
of considerable time and there are preliminary problems to be solved. 
What of the Staff for such work? (we arc trying to find a partial solu- 
tion for this in a netv scheme under which we shall take in temporarily 
young graduates from the Universities for training and a short period 
of editorial work): and what of the Distribution of these Lists when 
made? arc they to be printed? (that is prob<A)ly not feasible) or di.s- 
tributed in ty{>escript form to certain of the great University and 
other Libraries? or made available themselves by microphotography 
upon order? These are matters yet to be settled. 

A plan has been approved for is.suing a single advance volume — an Introduction 
to and Survey of Exchequer Records. 
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Conclusion 

But I must not take up further space with what aie anticipations, 
plans for work W'hich may l)e executed by other hands, rather than 
reminiscences of that in wliich I have had a share. I tan only hoj>c 
that they and other good new things may come to undisunl)ed 
fruition: and that this account of Archhe work in England during 
a period of years which has been torn asunder by two ^\ars may be 
consulted occasionally by Indian Archi\ ists working on parallel lines 
during a long period of Peace. 



ARCHIVES IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Sou)\ J. Buck 

Libnny of Congress, Washiuglon 

J^IFE IN THK I'Ni ri*'!) S rA'l ES would be simpler, ibr :irehi\isls, 
if we bad followed the British example and called our National 
Archives the Pitblic Record Odice. 'Then the man in the street tvould 
have some conception of its fittiction upon hearing its name. As you 
in India have dotie, however, we adopted the French rather than the 
English practice, and we call oitr institution for preserving the noti- 
current official recoitls of our Federal (iovernmetit the National 
Archi\es. Most of its in the I'nited States use the word “archives” 
to meati ati organized body of oflicial retords of an ageticy, organiza- 
tion, or institution, public or prisalc, th;it has bceti presened iti 
official custody. do not usually apply the word to collections of 

miscellaneous historical manuscripts, no matter how valuable they 
may be. We also use the word “archil es,” in the plural fortn. to 
denote an institutioti that has as its ftttiction the preseiiation atid 
senicitig of bodies of records, or ar< hives. 

'Fhe differences betwceti the status of archiies atid records iti our 
country and in some others ate due in part to differences iti social 
and political orgatiization, especially in the location of authority. Oitr 
central GoMaiimetit is more like tliat of India tiian that of F’tigland. 
'I'hat is, it is federal iti character, and many of the responsibilities 
and activities of a central government .such as that of England pertain 
in our country to the separate States or even to the counties and 
municipalities. .As a consetjucnce our National Government has no 
jurisdiction oier archives or records except those that result from its 
own activities. Moreover, neither our National Government nor our 
State or local governments can exercise any autliority over private, 
ecclesiastical, or business records, unless they have been voluntarily 
placed in the custody of a governmental institution. 

The centralization of records or archives in institutions especially 
designed to care for them did not take place to any considerable extent 
in the United States until about the end of the nineteenth century. 
Even thereafter for many years most of the institutions that had chai'gc 
of arcfiives were also historical societies or lifn'arics and did not have 
much knowledge of the principles of archiics administration as thev 
had developed in Europe over the centuries. 
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We had no central institiuiun to care lor llie records of our 
Federal Government until the National Archives of the Cnited States 
was established in 193-1. liefore that there were, in two or three of 
the major departments of the (ioxerinnent. bureaus or divisions that 
had special resjxnisibility for non-eurrciu records, btit most tif the older 
non-current records of the Federal Government remained in the eustodv 
of the filing ollices of the various bitreatis that had att timulated them. 
1 hese offices were primarily interested, of ct)tir.se. in the tiirreiu 
records; and the oltler material was itsuallv stored in attics and Itase- 
ments, where it was piacticallv ittavct'ssible and fiv(|uently suffered 
much damage from those enemies ol documents identified l)y an 
English archivist of Queen Fdi/abeth s time as "Fier, \Vaier, Ratts 
and Myce, Misplaceinge, even plaine taking of them away.” .Since 
1931, however, great progress has been ntade. Nearly all the extant 
valuable non-current records of dep.ntments and offices of tin; Federal 
Government are now in the National .\rchives, where their preserva- 
tion is assured. 

The problem of the mere physical bulk of these Federal records 
is a very difficult one for the National Archives. Fhough otir country’s 
history is short, the cpiantity of material that lias been filed as records, 
especially in the last halt centtiry, is so great that it threatens to 
overwhelm not only the archivists bttt also the scholars and officials 
who have occasion to consult the records. On July 1. 11)18, tlicre were 
in the custody of our National Archives tner 8.50,000 tiibic feel of 
lecortls. Since the invention of the typewriter, the making of lecords 
has becotne almost too easy. Much is recorded and filed that might 
well be left unrecorded or be flisjxvsed of as soon as it has served a 
temporary purjx)se. As a re.sult of this problem of the size of its 
holdings, our National Archiv es has worked out certain ways of dealing 
with records that differ from tho.se of institutions holding chiefly the 
relatively small bulk of manuscript material that has come down to 
us from the centuries before the industrial revolution. 'Fo deal with 
the records of the machine age man needs machines! 

Shipments of records arc usually brought into the National 
Archives building in covered motor trucks. As soon as possible after 
their receipt, they arc examined by the Cleaning and Rehabilitation 
Branch and arc given such treatment as may be necessary and feasible. 
I’o destroy fungi and vermin, all rccortls entering the building are 
fumigated with a mixture of ethylene oxide and carbon dioxide in a 
vacuum chamber largi; enough to accommodate 300 cubic feet of 
material at one fumigation. \Vhcn pajjers arc dusty or dirty they arc 
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(leaned by means of compressed air released through a specially 
designed air gun. Voided docunierns that are to be unfolded are 
placed in a special vault oti stainless steel racks and there are exposed 
to air containing a high peicentage of water \aj)Our. After humidifica- 
tion the papers are opetied atrd ate iront'd in an electrically heated 
mangle, or, if fragile, they are pressed between blotters. Torn or 
damaged docnmetits are repaired by lamination with trro sheets of 
very thin and jrerfecily tiansparent (elhilose acetate foil, which fuses 
w'ith the paper upon the application of heat and ])ressure in a large 
hydraulic press ecpiipped with steam-heated jtlatens. The National 
Archives has two sm h presses, eadi of whicli has a ca|)acity of 400,000 
letier-si/.e shc'ets annually. 'I hus the reliabilitation of documents has 
l)cen put on a mass-production basis. I he initial cost of the equip- 
ment is higli, but its ust; saves man\ houis of tlie maiqrower that would 
be reciuired if manual pro( esses of repair were used. Kven with the 
(‘(juipment list'd, the fifteen workers ol tlu' Cleaning and Rehabilita- 
tion liranch have more work than they can do. 

W'hen large shipments are leceived it is tisnailv necessary to send 
mattnial on to the stacks as .soon as it is fumigated and cleaned, but, 
as rapidly as facilities atid staff permit, sections of it are returned to 
the Cleaning and Rehabilitation liranch for limher treatment. The 
stack area of the Art hives building is windowless, in addition to 
being shielded from daylight (here, the papers are sin rounded by air 
that is carefully conditioned. The temperatine is kept between 0.5 
and 75 degrees I'ahrcnheil, the relative humidity is held between 45 
and 55 per cent, and the air is washed and treated to reduce its 
(hemical and dust content. 'The records ate further protected by ela- 
Iroratc devites for detecting and preventing fire and unauthorized 
entry into the stack sections. 

The records in the .National .Archives have been arranged in some 
250 “record groups”. In general each of these groups contains all the 
non-current records believed to be worth permanent pre.scrvation of 
one of the major bureaus or independent offices of the Federal 
(iovernmeiu. Again because of the size of the holdings, the record 
groups, or the subgroups or series within them and not the individual 
documents have to be the units by which the records are described or 
inventotied. It would be utterly impracticable to attempt to make 
a calendar, catalogue, list, or index, document by document, of the 
material in a large record group. Each group is described in general 
terms in a new edition of the Giiidr lo the Mttlrrinl in the National 
Aulih’cf., which is now in press and will run to about 700 pages. In 
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addition, the staff ot the National Ardn\es is compiling, as rapidly 
as possible, preliminary in\eniorics of the records in each of the 
groups. These inventories arc called preliminary becattse the arrange- 
ment of the records has not set been perfected ami the inventories 
will be revised from time to time. T'iu’v list the records by what wc 
call "series , meaning therelty pa|H'rs that were originallv liled together 
and must be kept together because of their inter-relationships. Ihi- 
lortunately. most of our (iovernment's unbound records are not in 
dossiers or case-files l)ut are in bulks series of files arranged according 
to the wide variety of filing systems in use in different (iovernment 
agencies at different limes. In accordance with the recogni/ed prin- 
ciple of provenance, the art Insists do not usually rearrange the rectmls 
except to correct mistakes, and that makes |M),ssihle the use of the 
various oiiginal lists, catalogues, indexes, and other finding aids that 
were compiled when the retoids weie in (iirrent use. 

T"he problem of the physical bulk of extant (iovernment records 
has also forced the National Arthixes to work out new systems for the 
dis|x>sal of records not worth preserxing. Although there arc, as I 
have said, .some 850,000 cubic feet of records in the National Archives, 
the cpiantity of records remaining in the custody of the other agencies 
of the Federal Cioxernment is many times as gitsit. Most of these 
records, however, are relatively recent and a very large pro|)ortion of 
them have only ttanporary xalue for any ptirposc and xvill be di.scardcd 
in the course of time. The National An hixes has much re.spmsibility 
xvith reference to the disjxtsal of xvorthless records, for no records of 
the Federal Government may legally be di.scarded unless the Archivist 
of (he United States has decided that they are not wortli preserving. 
In order to make easier the process of disposing of xvor(hl(;.ss papers, 
the National Archives has xvorked out a system of scheduling records 
by types, xvith indications of the number of years that the records of 
each type mu.st be preserxed. T hese schedules make it po.ssible for 
the offices to discard the records described in them after they have 
reached the required age and xvithout any further reference to the 
National Archives. 

Many of the records still in the custody of other agencies of the 
Government have enduring values, however, and should be preserved 
permanently. Such records, when they are no longer needed in connec- 
tion xvith the ordinary work of the agencies that have accumulated 
them, are expected to be transfeired to the National Archives. Some 
valuable records become non-current when they arc only a year or two 
old; others remain in current use for twenty or thirty years, or even 
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longer. Here again the National Archives is working out schedules 
with the oflices, which are in the nature of agreements on their part to 
transfer records of certain types when they have reached a certain age, 
and on the part of the National Archives to accept such records. The 
Archives is not retjuired, however, to take records if it does not con- 
sider them to i)e of enduring value or if it does not have the space 
available in which to care for them. 

It soon l)t;caine apparent to the staff of the National Archives that 
the appraising of records to determine whether they should be trans- 
ferred to the i\tehives. retained somewhat longer by the offices, or 
dispo.sed of as wot titless papers was made difficult by the unsatisfactory 
methods of filing and of management of current records in most of 
the oflices. A great deal of effort, therefore, has been devoted to per- 
suading the agencies to file their records of enduring value separately 
from tliose that ha\e only tent(K)rary valties and to close their files 
and stall new ones from time to time so that the non-current records 
trill not be so intermingled with current records that it will be difficult 
if tint itnpossible to segregate them cither for discarding or for transfer 
to the Ntitional Archites. These efforts have had very valuable results, 
espedally witli reference to the temporaiy offices of the Federal 
(iovernment that were set itp during the last war. As such offices 
ha\c been discontinued the care of their records has become a resjjon- 
sibility of the National Archi\es. Fortunately many of them employed 
competent persons as recoitls officers, often peisons who had been 
membeis of the staff of the National Aichi\es, and under their direc- 
tion the records were .so oigani/.ed and arranged that it has been pos- 
.siblc to segregiite for preservation the relatitely small projxntiou of 
them that deals with jxtlicy and other matters of importance and conti- 
nuing interest and to proside for the destruction of the remainder 
without serious danger of loss to future administration or research. 

About the time of the beginning of the war, some of the major 
departments of the Government, such as the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, made provision for the administration of their records by 
competent ofitcials who understand the archival point of view. Because 
of the vast quantities of records that they have to deal with, and also 
because many of the offices that accumulated the records are no longer 
in existence, the.se departments have found it necessary to establish 
what we call "intenitediate depositories”, where records of discontinued 
units and offices and other non-current records of the departments are 
centralized pending the time when they can be either destroyed or 
transferred to the N%ational Archives. Most of these depositories are 
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outside of M ashington and one of them, a depository for Army records 
in St. Louis, Missouri, has many more records in its charge than does 
the National Archives aijid has a much larger munber of employees than 
the 352 persons on the Archives staff. 

Once records have come into the custody of the Archives, they are 
as a rule acccssil)le to the public. It is not the practice, as it is in some 
European archives, to refuse access to records until they have been 
arranged and inventoried. I'he archivists render the l)esi sen ice t^iey 
can on them from the time they arc received. Of course, some records 
in the National Archives of a confidential character are restricted or 
closed to the public. For example, part of the records of the Depart- 
ment of State dating from 1922 to 1911 may be consulted only with 
permission of officials of the Department. The records of this Depart- 
ment down to the year 1922, however, are open without restriction, 
a situation that compares very favourably with that of the foreign office 
records of other nations. 

Partly because many records are only a few years old when they 
come to the National Archives, much of the service on them is rendered 
to the agencies from wliich the records are received. Much is also 
rendered to other agencies of the Government, and one of the greatest 
ad\antagcs resulting from the centralization of non-current records in 
the National Archives is the fact that tliey then become available for 
use by agencies other than those that originally accumulated them. 
Much service is also rendered to scholars, not only to historians, but 
also to economists, ^wlitical.scientists, sociologists, and occasionally even 
to natural .scientists. Even more .services are rendered to individual 
citizens — lawyers, busine.ss men, genealogists, and others — -who seek 
specific evidence or information that may be useful to them in some 
rvay. 

These services are rendered in four different ways. In the first 
place records are frequently loaned to agencies f)f the Government, 
though never to private individuals. Althougli that is a very trouble- 
some service, sometimes involving difficulty in getting the documents 
back, without it many of the records would not come into the custody 
of the Archives until many more years had elapsed, and in the mean- 
time some of them might not be properly cared for. In the second 
place, records are made available to tho.se who want to use them — 
Government officials, scholars, and others — in the search-rooms of the 
National Archives. The general search-rooms, which are equipjxrd 
to accommodate one hundred workers, are open every day except 
Sunday — ^from 8-45 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays inclusive and 
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from 8-45 a.m. to 5-15 p,m. on Saturdays. Many searchers also work in 
the divisional search-rooms, which are in the stack area and adjacent 
to the records in the custody of the various divisions. Here in the 
search-rooms the searcher may consult the inventories and other finding 
aids that are available, and here he is aided, when necessary, by 
members of the staff in determining the material needed. In the third 
place, a great deal of information taken from records in the custody of 
the Archives is supplied in response to requests received by mail or 
by telephone. And, finally, reproductions of records are made by 
photostat or by microphotography for those who desire them. No 
charge is made for this service to offices or officials of the Federal 
Government ; for others it is rendered at cost. 

From what I have already said, it should be clear that one should 
not expect to find in the National Archives our colonial and Revolu- 
tionary records, with the possible exception of the records of the Con- 
tinental Congress, which was our central Government from the Dec- 
laration of Independence until the adoption of the Constitution in 
1787. As a matter of fact, the main body of the records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, which includes our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution, is in the Library of Congress, with which these 
records were deposited many years before the National Archives was 
established. Most of the colonial and Revolutionary records, however, 
are kept by the thirteen original States that existed as colonies before 
the Declaration of Independence. Although some pro\ision has been 
made for the care of such records in all of th6se States, only three or four 
of them, I regret to say, have adeejuate archival agencies, among which 
the Maryland Hall of Records is perhaps outstanding. In the western 
States such centrali/ation of state archives or records as has taken place 
thus far has usually been acconipli.shcd by State historical societies or 
departments of archi\es and history, which have not as a rule had the 
facilities or personnel trained for archival work that they need to 
enable them to do an adequate job in this field. An outstanding 
exception is the Archives of Illinois, which although it is a department 
of the State Library, is largely autonomous and has a fine modern 
building detoted entirely to its w’ork. Generally speaking, it may be 
said that most of the non-cunent records of our States are still in the 
custody of the various State offices that accumulated them and are not 
cared for in accordance with archival principles. There are, however, 
movements under way in a number of States, notably in the great 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, which, it is hoped, will lead to 
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the erection of archives buildings and the establishment of distinct 
archival agencies or public records offices in the near future. 

Local public records in the United States are usually even worse 
cared for. Not one of our great cities has as yet established a municipal 
archives or made provision for the centralization of its valuable non- 
cuirent records. Records of counties, towns, and villages, reganlless 
of their age or historical value, arc usually kept by local officials who 
have little knowledge of their s alue. In a few States, notably Connec- 
ticut and New York, State officials have been sjrecially designated to 
see to it that local records are propcrlv cared for, and in a number of 
the eastern States some of the older and more imjwrtant local records 
have been deposited in the State archival agency. During the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s the Historical Records Survey, a Federal agency 
established to provide work for unemployed persons, made inventories 
of the records of most of the counties and some of the cities of the 
country, so that at least we have the jx>ssibility of knowing what local 
records were in existence at that time. 

The situation with reference to business records— that is, the 
records of pri\ate linns and cor}>oration.s — is much the same, but it 
shows signs of improvement. Libraries and historical societies, notably 
the Baker l.ibrary of Harvard University, the Library of the University 
of Virginia, and the Newberry Library in Chicago, have collected and 
are preserving vast quantities of records of former business establish- 
ments and also older records of existing corporations. A more pro- 
mising development, however, is seen in the tendency of a number of 
large corporations to set up their own archives, sometimes managed by 
professional archivists, which care for their non-current records that are 
svorth preservation. Notable among these corix>rations are the Fire- 
stone Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio ; the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad Company, with headquarters in Denver, Colorado ; and the 
Westinghouse Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A group of 
historians and archivists in New York City has set up a special service 
agency to assist business firms in managing their records, appraising 
them, and segregating and caring for such of them as ought to be 
permanently preserved. It is hoped that arrangements may be made 
for a special depository in which such records may be preserved, at the 
expense of the owners, and may be available, with their permission, 
for use by scholars. 

Church records also have until recently received little professional 
archival attention and are still widely scattered throughout the United 
States. Many of them fortunately were also inventoried by the 
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HistoricJtl Records Survey. During the last decide or so some of the 
major denominations, notably the Roman Catholic Church, have made 
considerulrle progress in centrali/ing imjxirtant church records and in 
training the custodians of such records in archites administration. 

The collection and presei'vation of personal and family papers — 
or “historical manascripis," as we frequently call them — has been 
carried on actively for many years i>y the Division of Manuscripts of 
the Library of Congress, by similar divisions of other large libraries, 
and by State and local historical societies throughout the country. 
Although the Historical Records Survey gathered considerable infor- 
mation concerning such collections, we do not yet have air adequate 
inventory of them. Many personal papers of great historical value still 
remain, of course, in the possession of persons tvho accumulated them 
or of their descendants, and there are also many private collectors who 
have acquired, by purcha.se or otherwise, quantities of individual docu- 
ments of special interest and value. The sale of “autographs” ’to such 
collectors and to historical societies and libraries is an extensive busi- 
ness enter|)iise in the United States, and it frecjuently re.sult.s in the 
breaking up of groups of pa[>ers that, from the standjxrint of research 
value, ought to be kept together. 

'I'he re|X)sitorics of personal papers and other historical manus- 
cripts, as well as those of archives, are confronted with the problem 
of bulk, unless they coniine their collections to an early period or a 
very limited held. This may be illustrated by a comparison of the 
sizes of two groups of papers in the Division of Manu.scripts of the 
Library of Congress ; the (ieorge Washington Papers are estimated 
to number about 37,000 documents, which is umtsually large for 
eighteenth century collections, while those of William Howard Taft, 
mainly twentieth century papers, amount to about 260,000. It is 
obvious that principles of selection for presertation, with reference 
both to collections and the materials in them, wdll have to be de\e- 
loped, but it is also obvious that the quantity of twentieth century 
historical manuscripts that will have to be preserved, if the story of 
mankind in that century is to be adequately documented, will be 
vastly greater than the quantity that has been preserv'ed for any pre- 
vious century. 

The most ^rious aspect of this problem of bulk is not the obvious 
one of space and equipment for preseiA’ation, but it is rather that of 
aiTangement and control to make the material usable. The older 
procedures of meticulous rc-aiTangement in chronological order of all 
documents in a collection of personal papers, of mounting and binding 
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them in that order, and of making card indexes, cataii^ues, or calen- 
dars of them, piece by piece, are gradually being abandoned, so far as 
bulky recent collections are concerned at least. Tlie tendency is in 
the direction of recognizing and presersing whatever arrangement 
may have been given to the papers by the original accumulator or his 
assistants, filing them in folders (using the original folders if . pos.sible), 
putting the folders in cartons similar to transfer boxes, and shelving 
the labelled boxes. Finding aids will have to be confined, as a rule, 
to overall descriptions of the collections and inventories by series or 
files, unless original indexes accompany the papers. I he system will 
not make it easy to find a specific letter written by a given |x;rson on 
a given date, but it will enable the investigator to determitic what 
collections, or .series, or files are likely to contain pertinent material 
and it will preserve significant interrelationships among documents 
that have sometimes been lost under arbitrary systems of rearrange- 
ment. 

The problem of distinguishing between the personal papers of 
important public officers and the official records of their olfices has 
aroused a gpreat deal of interest in the United States in recent months. 
Traditionally, our presidents have considered the papers that accumu- 
lated in the ^Vhite House during their administrations as personal 
papers and have carried away such of them as they did not destroy. 
In many cases such papers of the presidents have later been acquired 
by the Library of Congress by gift or by purchase and arc now pre- 
served as part of our cultural heritage. I'he papers of President 
Hoover have been dejxtsited in a special library set up by him at 
Stanford University, California, and those of President Hayes are 
preserved in a special library in Ohio under the superv'ision of the 
Ohio State Archaelogical and Historical Society. 

The quantity of papers that accumulated in the White House 
during the administrations of President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
very much greater than accumulated by any of his predecessors. 
Realizing that these papers would ultimately be of great historical 
value and public interest. President Roosevelt persuaded Congress to 
establish a special institution to care for them. That institution, 
known as the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, is situated at Hyde Park, 
New York, adjacent to the President’s former home, which is now a 
“national monument” maintained by the Government. The building 
for the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library was constructed with funds 
raised by private subscription and was then turned over to the Federal 
Government, which agreed to maintain it and the materials housed in 
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it. 'I'hosc materials include, in addition to the papers of President 
Roosevelt, other collections of related personal papers and a consider- 
able museum of objects collectc<l by or relating to the former Presi- 
dent, which is visited by hundreds of thousands of people every year. 
The Franklin 1). Roosevelt Library' is under the general supervision 
of the Archivist of the United States, but it is not considered to be a 
part of the National Archives proper. .Some of the papers of President 
Rf)osevclt in the l.ibrary are already a\ailable for use by scholars, and 
more of them arc being made available as rapidly as they can be 
examined and arranged. 

From what I have said, it is apparent that the archival profession 
is a very recent tnie in the United States. The first course designed 
for the training of archivists tvas gi\en by me at Columbia University 
only ten years ago, and 1 regret to ha\'e to admit that the instructor 
did not know imu.h more about his subject than did his students. 
Since 1939 such a etturse has been givcir annually in Washington, 
under the auspices of the .American University and the National 
Archives, and several hundred students have taken that course or the 
short summer course that has also been given during the last four 
years, I'hese training courses have bcnelitted very greatly from the 
participation of Dr. Ernst Posner, who tvas formerly a professional 
archivist in (icintany and who removed to the United States in 19.39 
and has become a citizen of our country. Since 1941, when I became 
Archivist of the United Stales, he has carried the full responsibility 
for the.se training courses. 

When I first attempted to teach archiscs administration in 1938, 
there was very little material asailablc in English that was appropriate 
for use in such a course. Since then, however, a number of imjxirtant 
books and articles have been translated into English from continental 
languages and a surprisingly large number of useful articles have been 
written in English. The establishment of the Society of American 
Archivists eleven years ago and the inauguration of its quarterly 
journal. The American Archh’i.st, soon thereafter, have accomplished 
a great deal for the promotion of the archival profession in the United 
States. The progress that will be made in the future depends, how- 
ever, in large part upon the extent to which archival institutions and 
repositories of manu,scripts are able to establish themselves as agencies 
that arc important and even necessary to society. In the long run 
the adequacy and success of archival work will depend upon the 
extent to which its social value is appreciated by the intelligent public. 
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In conclusion, I want to say that we in the United States recog- 
nize, as do archivists in India and elsewhere, that we must look beyond 
the boundaries of our own country. In this modern world, the 
archives of all countries are interrelated, and only when all of them 
are taken into consideration will it be jKJssible to understand the 
development of modern civilization in all its asjjccts. Moreover, 
information about the activities, methods and accomplishments of 
archivists in other countries will help all of us to improve our own 
work. As a consequence, we in the United Slates have been much 
gratified by recent evidences of inteinational cooperation in the 
archival field. In our own hemisphere, some years ago, there was 
organized a regional group, the Association of Librarians, Archivists, 
and Custodians of Museums of the Caribbean area. Recently there 
has been organized an Inlcr-Amcrican Committee on .Archives of the 
Commission on History of the Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History. We hope that in the course of time this committee, of 
which I have the honour to be a member, will arrange for the holding 
of an Inter-American Congress of Archivists. 

After considerable preliminary work and discussioti by archivists 
in the United States and elsewhere, the first formal step toward 
establishing a world-tvidc organization of archi\ ists was taken in June, 
1948. Under the auspices of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization — UNESCO — a committee of 
archivists, invited by UNESCO, met in Paris to consider and decide 
upon proposals for an international archives organization. The parti- 
cipating archivists represented Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom (England), and the 
United States ; and observers were jnesent from yVustralia and from 
the American Military Government in Germany. An International 
Council on Archives was established, a constitution was adopted, 
officers were elected, and it was tentatively agreed to hold the first 
International Congress of Archivists in Paris in 1950, probably in the 
week preceding the contetnplated first post-war International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences. It is our hope that when this meeting 
takes place, archivists from litdia and other “Ear Eastern” nations 
will be present and will help to integrate the archivist’s “One World.” 
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rjlHE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 

UNESCO has "concluded, and so reported to the Secretary of 
State, that all proposed activities of UNESCO should be judged by 
their relation to UNESCO’s constitutional purpose ‘to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture’.’’* ’I’hc word “{jeace” in this 
•Statement is to be “understood in a positive lather than a negative 
.sense,” according to the interpretation given it by the United States 
Delegation to the first session of the General Conference in Paris. It 
is to bo understood as “a condition of mutual confidence, harmony of 
pur|xise, and co-ordination of activities in which free men and women 
can live a satisfactory life.”* How, it may be asked, can archives "con- 
tribute to peace” as "a condition of mutual understanding” between 
the peoples? 

International understanding as a goal for the future is predicatetl 
on an outlook on the past that is untinged by national prejudice and 
bias, and cannot be achieved as long as nations violently clisagree on 
the interpretation of historical events. Rightly therefore “plans for 
a comprehensive revision of textbooks and teaching materials in the 
interest of international truthfulness, international understanding, 
and international peace”* have received much emphasis in the basic 
programme of UNE.SCO. Textbooks, however, represent a condensa- 
tion for educational purjxises of research work, and truly objective text- 
books cannot be hoped for unless scholars succeed in analyzing past 
events with that spirit of international truthfulness that is the pre- 
requisite of mutual understanding. 

An objective analysis of the past does not only depend on the 
scholar’s will to use his sources objectively and to represent results 
sine ira et studio. It is also contingent on the availability of all per- 
tinent research materials. Realizing the importance of removing 

‘ United States Delegation to the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, First General Conference. Paris, 1946. Report . . . Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1947 (State Department, Conference Series 97), p. 9. 

• Ibid, 

p. 11. 
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baiTiers that “exist in connection with libraries and museums,” the 
commentary of the Drafting Committee of the Paris Conference urges 
that studies be made “of discriminatory conimcrcial rates, of bureau- 
cratic customs formalities, of uimeccssary high jxistal rates and of 
similar obstacles to the movement of books and other materials ot 
communication."' Undoubtedly, the wmoval oi all such dillieulties 
will be beneficial to the scholar btit it will solve only part of his 
problem. 

Research in the field of history, atid of the social sciences in 
general, depends not only on printed sources but also on the im- 
printed materials of archival and manuscript de|)Ositories, and, for 
research in the more recent phases of history especially, the use of 
such unprinted sources becomes increasing!) imjxntant and indis- 
pensable. For centuries books, newspapers, and pamphlets have 
moved more or less unhampered across the national iKUindarics and 
hai’e been the connnon intellectual pro])crty ol the world. Archives, 
on the other hatid, were not opened to scholarly research until dining 
the French Revolution, and even after that governments for many 
decades remained loath to admit the scholar to the use of their official 
records. Nevertheless, the right of the citizen to examine records of 
his government, if they arc not of a restricted nature, became fnmly 
established, and it made possible to a large extent the flourishing 
of historical research during the period of nationalism that led to the 
two world wars. ^ 

It was, howcN’cr, the native scholar chicil) who benefit ted from 
the increasingly liberal attitude of governments. Fhcre remained 
throughout the IDth and 20th centuries a greater or lesser amount of 
discrimination against the foreign scholar desirous of using the 
archives of another country than his own. AVhilc this discrimination 
might be reduced to a minimum between allied and friendly countries 
it became manifest in cases in which relations between the foreign 
scholar’s state and the state whose archives he wished to use were 
tense or unfriendly, and governments would resort to a variety of 
delays and subterfuges to bar a foreign scholai from access to records 

they did not wish him to see. • 

In the first place, procedure governing admission of all foreign 
scholars to archival research rooms was cumbersome and involved. 
While natives obtained admission by simply applying to the archival 
authorities, a foreigner had to use the good offices of his diplomatic 
representative who forwarded his application to the foreign office of 

< Ibid., p. «3. 
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the respective country. The foreign office, in turn, would send it on 
to the ministry in charge of archisal matters, the ministry would ask 
for the rcjiorts of the archival depositories whose holdings the foreign 
scholar wished to consult and finally the decision would be commu- 
nicated to the petitioner through the same complicated channels. 
That four to eight weeks were needed to complete this procedure is 
not surprising, and if the foreign scholar was naive enough to start it 
after arriving at his place of dt'Stination the time set aside for his work 
had mostly expired btrfore he obtained his permit. 

F’rctptently, use of iccords by a foreign scholar whose research 
topic was not looketi upott fas out ably by the government of another 
country cotild thus be effectively prevented by means of delay and 
simple red tape. Excuses of a dubious charaettn' had to be resorted 
to if he was experienced enough to start his application well in 
advance. In such cases, he might l)e told that the records he wished 
to see wore in the process of being arranged and insentoried, or that 
the govcrninetit was planning to make them available in an ofTicial 
publication and tould not allow private scholars to use them. 

Eairopeaii .scholars wlio wished to sec records of foreign govern- 
ments for re.search on contiosersial or delicate topics could tell many 
stories of fruitless elTorts to obtain access to them. One typical case 
may be related in detail: in the 19.‘50’s a German scliolar, working on 
the devastation of the I’akitinafc during the campaigns of Louis XIV, 
applied and obtained penuission to use the pertinent matcri;ils of the 
Archives ol the French Ministry of War. When he arrived in Paris, 
however, he learned that his permit had already expired (although 
he had not been told that it was limited) and that be could not see 
the records. When he rc-applied he was notified that the French 
Government was examining into the question of their publication 
and that therefore they could not be made available to a private 
searcher. 

Similar tactics were applied in other Einopean countries. For 
a long time, Danish scholars had the greatest difficulties in obtaining 
acce.ss to the Prussian rcconls on the Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
between Prus.sia-Germany and Poland something equivalent to a 
status of archival war existed from the end of the first to the beginning 
of the second world war. ^\Tilc Prussian scholars were not allowed 
to sec certain records pertaining to Prussian administration of Polish 
territory that had been delivered to Poland in 1807, Polish scholars 
were more or less completely barred from access to the Berlin records 
that were indispensable for research in the 19th and 20th century 
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histoiy of Poland's formeily Prussian provinces and in the Polish 
policy of the Prussian and German Governments. As a matter of fact, 
applications of all Polish scholars were received and handled with the 
greatest suspicion. Even if they seemed to be interested in subjects 
of a perfectly innocent kind, it was feared that they would abuse 
their searcher privileges to get access to materials they were not 
supposed to see. 

Generally speaking, historians and other social scientists of the 
pre-war period were not assured of free and unhampered access to 
archives as one of the most important classes of research material. 
The moment they extended their studies to archival materials of 
other countries, they were likely to run into administrative obstacles 
and possibly into ill will on the part of governments that were averse 
to grant to the foreigner the privileges they accorded their nationals. 

It seems imperative to rcinedy this situation if we intend to 
achieve an inteinationally-mindcd interpretation of the past. How 
can we hope to arrive at textbooks that do not “poison the minds of 
children and >oung people”" as long as access to the primary research 
material of history is contingent upon the nationality of the searcher 
and as long as records that may reflect unfavourably upon policies and 
activ ities of a state are reserved for the trusted, that is the nationality 
biased scliolar? Free and equal access “by the citizens of all 
countries”^ to archival materials must be guaranteed if their truthful 
and unbiased use, a prerequisite of truthful and unbiased treatment 
of past events, is to be guaranteed. 

At present, accessibility of archival materials depends solely on 
the discretion of the government that owns them. What we must 
strive for is that they become available to all searchers of all nations 
under uniform terms, and it is UNESCO alone that can remove 
existing barriers by pronouncing a bill of rights for the user of 
archives. UNESCO should draft a “code of principles or ethics” that 
would govern all nations in giving access to their archives, and it 
should use its machinery to see to it that this code is constantly and 
faithfully adhered to by its member states. The French Revolution 
opened the doors of the archives of the French Kings to the citizens 
of France. It is our hope that UNESCO will open the archives of all 
countries to the citizens of the new world. By doing so, it will help 
to lay the foundations of “mutual confidence” among nations and 
thus “contribute to peace and security”. 


•Ibid., p. 11. 


• Ibid., p. 101. 



THE WOODSTOCK (OXFORDSHIRE) TOWN ARCHIVES 

R. IJ. R \M.SB<miAM 


■yyrOODSrOCK is om; ol ilu: smallest towns in England, with a 
))opulation of kss than 2,000. It is 8 miles north of Oxford, on 
the main road to the noitli. lJut. though small, it has long been pro- 
minent in English history. King Alfred translated “the consolations” 
of Bobthius in W'oodstotk. In IMantagenet days it was the site of a 
favourite ro\al hunting box, ami the Black Prince v\as born there. 
Naturally tluae giew up tound tlie Oourt a small body of traders and 
(Joint employees who made use of riieir sittiation to obtain from 
King Henry \ I, a chatter of self-government, under a mayor, alder- 
men, and common coum illors. 1 his charter, dated 29 Henry VI 
(I'tfji) has Ijeen lost, but it is among the Charters enumerated in the 
Chattel -mil at the Public Recoifl OHice, London, and its existence 
is referred to iti subsetpienl charters (several of which are “inspeximus” 
charters) granted to the town. 

'I'hese charters atid papers, like those in mtuiy an English country 
town and family, have received little care or attention ; the fact that 
so much has survived can only be ascribed to freedom from foreign 
invasion, and the almost immortal tjualities of \ellum and parchment, 
which resist heat and cold, damp and dryness, and even mice and 
insects in a way that no other material, that I know of, does. 

After the close of the last war. when we had at last a little leisure 
for other things than self-protection, and such war service as the 
aged could render, I obtained permission from the Council to make 
a close examination of the.se records, and the process has taken me 
nearly three years. pieliminary e.xamination revealed that the 
documents had been examined by .some trained student of historical 
documents at some earlier date, anti some of the more valuable had 
been set aside, but some hatl actually been pasted in a book too small 
to hold them: certain others had escaped observation including the 
original demand for the sccontl writ of shipmoney, 1G35, which was 
the leading factor in the causes that led to the Civil ’War. The 
documents wtac in no sort of oiclei : title dectls, wills, final concordats, 
sales purchases all heaped together. In this confused mass was the 
ai tual list of payments made by the Wtiodstock inhabitants in 1635 
lo the demand for .shipmoney ; the Borough was extremely loyal ; the 
money was collected in a month, and the name of each contributor 
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is marked off as payment was recei\cd. Another iinjwriant iwjjcr 
that I found was a letter from King James II with his own signature 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Oxfordshire, Lord Liehliold. authorising 
him to raise the horse and foot militia for the defence of the realm ; 
this was in 1688. 

Much of the material is diflicult to read for those who have no 
knowledge of 15th and Kith centtiry English: the earlier docamients, 
with few exceptions, are in Latin. Ciertain documents are written in 
the 17th century Chancery script whicli was so devised as to he 
unintelligible to the layntan ; it retjuirctl the servicis of a Cltancery 
clerk to decipher it. 

Papers belonging to one set of transactions had been opened and 
scattered about with the papers of others ; but enough material 
remains to gi\e an interesting and detailed history of a small English 
Borough for the last 500 years, both political and economic. 

The AAoodstock Town Archises and documents may be classified 
in the following groups: 

I. The Charters: nine in all from various Sovereigns. 

The Constitution, oath of the Mayor, Aldermen, Common 
Councillors. 

Oath of the Freemen, ‘ etc. 

(These oaths were taken to preserve the liberties and privileges of 
the Council.) 

II. Proceedings of the Council. 

The Acts of the Council, 1671-1699. 

I'hc Proceedings of the Port moot Court: these are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the Acts of the Council. I’hc Port moot was the 
Council sitting as a Commercial Court, 1588-1635. 

Also a bound volume, recording purchases of land within the 
Borough from 1461. 

The Chamberlain’s accounts — an abstract 1570-1840. I’his abstract 
is contained in one large sheepskin-covered paper book and was 
in constant use for over 250 years. 

III. Miscellaneous documents and papers. 

(a) The most notable of these is the Assize of Victuals, 1604, 
which was reproduced in the Journal of (he Historical 
Society for 1898: it is the most complete list of prices 
for all kinds of v ictuals of that day known in England. 


' When the Kt. Hoirblo \Vinsic)n Sj>ciiaT* CliiiiTliill loccivcd the Fiecdoin of 
Woodstock (his native lown) in 194(5, he took the frccinan’s oath in ilie words drawn 
up in 1570, and recorded in the Totvn’s Constitution. 
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It is written on |)a|x;r and wrapped in a beautifully 
illuminated sheet torn from a Pontifital of about 
1175-1225 A.i). A lamentable reminder of the senseless 
destruction w'rought by the so-called Reformation. 

(li) 1 he 2nd writ of shipmoncy (already mentioned). 

{<) Ck'itain (.lonmiissions of the Peace signed by Queen 
Elizabeth and King James J. 

{<!) \ large pardunent Chancery document, dated in the year 
1(»55 ()li\er, I.oid Protector of Etigland, etc. This is 
of no particular \aluc except for its massive and 
beautiful seal. 

{{') D). I.ieutenauts’ (of (he County) (biiimissions, some left 
blank, signed Ity l.oid Lichfield, T.ord Lieutenant in 
KiSrf. 

(/) llie iinetuory ol the personal ellects and property left at 
his death by .Sir Lhonias Spencer, High Steward of 
Woodstock. Ihis is an interesting record of the house- 
hold and other ])ossessions of a leading gentleman of the 
County in 1022. 

IV'. Lists of rcttials— \ciy incomplete- commencing in M61 and 
going down to the 19th century. 

V. A large number of Corporation Leases of houses and lands. 

\ I. Many unsorted indeiituies and agreements belonging to vari- 
ous bundles ol title-deeds to property, which have been hopelc.ssly 
confused atid mixed. 


Many concordats and wills and some matiiage settlements, inven- 
toi ies of possessions, including a very complete list of the property, 
clothes, household goods, etc., of a prosperous yeoman about 1730, and 
the amount spent on mourning at his death. 

\'ll. Indentures of apprentices. 

vSettlemcnt of the Poor. ( This ugly side of English rural and 
in ban hie is very prominent in 18th century Borough Records: by the 
/ ct o! Charles 11. each parish was resijonsible for its own poor, and 
t cstuute ix)or ivere remorselessly hounded back to the parish in which 
t ley were born, so as not to be chargeable to the jiarish in which they 
nere living). Many bundles of papers dealing with these settlements 
are preseried in the Woodstock Archiies. 


yill. Bundles of certificates of taking the Sacrament. 

I he Corporation and Test Acts of Charles II compelled every 
inem ei o a oiough Corporation to take the sacrament according to 
■ niUMti Migland. I hesc .Vets prostituted Religion to Politics 
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“which made the symbols of Atoning Grace the key to Office, picklock 
to a Place so wrote the poet Cowper, in his binning denunciation 
of the evil. 

IX. Presentments of the. Grand Jury — 

Court I.eet Summonses. 

Views of Frankpledge. 

Bundles of accounts, and many miscellaneous papers. 

X. This last group is an interesting example of what may be 
found in the records of small towns. A mass of papers, some extremely 
valuable, were evidently deposited in the Town Hall for safe keeping 
by the 'Down Clerk, one Mr. George Ryves, about 1695 ; he was also 
a solicitor of some eminence locally, and was clerk to the Lieutenantry 
of Oxfordshire. I'he Lord Lieutenant of Oxfordshire at the time of 
Mr. Ryies’ clerkship was the great Duke of Marlborough. Among 
the papers arc several original letters to the Duke from the Privy 
Council, especially in 1708 or 1709, when a French invasion was 
expected to assert the claims of the old Pretender against Queen Anne: 
also a list of every Roman Catholic, male and female in the County 
of Oxfordshire at this time. 

Mr. G. Ryves ivas succeeded in his practice by his son, Edward 
Ryves, and his grandson Edward Ryves, junr. They adopted his 
method of using the Town Hall archive room as the depository for 
their private papers. Edward Ryves junr. appears to have died about 
1765 and left no heir or succc.ssor to the practice and the papers were 
left among the town’s papers and were jtrobably never examined until 
I went through them in the course of the last year: they are very 
numerous, dealing entirely with the period 1()98-1760, and containing 
many family papers which yield considerable information about the 
life of the average countryman of that time in all grades of life. 

I should have mentioned that Woodstock for nearly two centuries 
returned two members to Parliament and there arc a certain amount 
of directions from the Sheriff of the County at the time of elections to 
Parliament, and a number of bills for parliamentary expenses sent 
in after the election to the successful candidate. 

These recoixls, it is hoped, will soon be catalogued, and some of 
the more important calendared. They are now housed in an excellent 
muniment room which was made from a disused lock-up, close to the 
Town Clerk’s Office. I'his old cell affords absolute security ; it has 
been made damp-proof and ventilated according to the modem 
methods in use for ventilating muniment rooms. Electric light has 
been installed ; the papers are all collected in strong card-board boxes 
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awaiting cataloguing and the contents of each box are recorded on a 
paper inside the box and an abstract of the contents of each box is 
(•ntcred in a l)ook. The boxes measure approximately 15" x 10" and 
aie siat kfd on a steel lx)ok-case ; tlicre are about 80 of these boxes. 

'J he Charters and documents which cannot be placed in a box are 
stored in a line old iHth century wooden chest. 

In addition to the above, the town preserves a beautiful silver- 
gilt mace witlt the Crown and C.R. on it dating from about 1665, and 
seals dating from 16.SI l)ut probably earlier. 

The earliest document in the town’s possession is a parchment, 
dated 1 Edward I\' (I Kil) recording the purcha.se of a piece of land 
in VV'oodstotk Ity one I homas Pargiter of Chipping-Norton ; a family 
of that tiaiiK- still li\e.s ttear by, and one of its members is a bank official 
in Halt la) 's llranch at Woodstock. 

1 hope that enough has been said to enlist the interest of members 
of the Commissioti in the documetits and records to be found in any 
town with histotical a.ssociations: familie.s, especially those of land- 
ow'iiers, contain similar collections, riiese collections, or jxtrtions of 
them, too ollet) come to the aitctiott room and arc .sold to foreign 
luiyeis. This is a natiotial lo.ss, and also a loss to scholars in general, 
because tol lections ol great value become dispersed irretrievably, 
resulting in a serious loss to knowledge. England has suffered tenibly 
iti this way. I respectfully submit to the members of the Indian His- 
totital Ret Olds C.onuuissiou that they shoultl recommend to the 
(iosernnieiu ol India some measure by which the Cjovernment can 
tetain for itself the tight ol pre-emption of any national paper or coi- 
led ion of papers; and in any case, whether it cxerci.ses this right or 
not. that no historical papers should be allowed to leave the country 
until a satisfactory photostatic reproduction of them has been deposited 
with the Directot of National .\rchi\es. 



REPORT ON THE RECORDS OF THE CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, DELHI 

T. G. P. Spear 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


(gOME YEARS AGO an attempt was matic (« emphasize tf\e 

importance and t'aliie of local records for national as well as for 
local histoi7.’ 'Ehe following paper is a report on some records pre- 
seiA'ed in the Chief Commissioner’s Office at Delhi, which I was able 
to examine by the kind permission of the then Chief Commissioner. 

These papers are all post-Mutiny ones, because the records before 
that time were destroyed during the Mutiny months. The surt'iving 
papers of the Delhi Residency Records arc now to be found in the 
Record Office at Lahore while the Mutineers’ papers were transferred 
to the then Imperial Record Department, in 1899“. Some of these 
papers were kept in files, but most of them arc in bundles, and require 
very careful handling. Some of the bundles examined (particularly 
bundle no. 185) were in urgent need of repair. Local records arc 
possessions of both national and local importance, and it may be 
hoped that the focal authorities will increasingly follow the notable 
example .set by the National Archives under its present di.stinguished 
Director in the lo^'ing care and preservation of records of all kinds. 
Here also, is an opportunity for the rapidly expanding University of 
Delhi. With co-operation between the local authorities and Uni- 
versity scholars a mine of unexploited historical material might be 
opened, to the mutual benefit of the city and the country, and of 
learning and administration. 

Eight files of papers were examined in w'hat may be called a trial 
sinking. But there is a far greater volume of material in the office 
from 1858 onwards. 7'his material needs first, proper care for its 
storage and preservation ; next it requires examination and sorting ; 
it should thirdly be catalogued and finally a selection under various 
heads might be made. There is some, though not much, political 
material, and there is a good deal of material concerning the state of 
Delhi City and its development during the later part of the 19th 


* Local Records— A Delhi Experience and Suggestion by T. G. P. Spear; paper read 
before the I6th session of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Calcutta, Dec. 1939. 

• A Press List of the Mutiny Papers 1857 was published by the Imperial Record 
Department in 1921. 
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cpntury. There is likely, it may be suggested, to be found amongst 
these papers much information of interest to the economic and social 
historian, both with regard to the city and to the surrounding district. 
The phase of local history from 1858 to 1911, when Delhi was 
attached to the Punjab, is a distinct and well rounded one and could 
well be studied as a unit. Dining this period Delhi was neither the 
.scat of the medial i/ed .Mogluil dynasty nor the imperial capital. But 
if .shorn of sttnie former glory it was in fact laying the foundations 
of its future greatness both as a modern communications centre and 
thus a .suitalile site for a capital city, and as a commercial centre. The 
Delhi of 1900 was a much bigger and more prosperous place than the 
Delhi of 1850 in spite of its Mutiny expei ience. What it had lost in 
glainour, it had more than made up in wealth and activity. Some of 
tliis development is to be attributed to the active government railway 
jiolicy. But more perhaps was due to the rapid deselopment of the 
Punjai), wliich cotnerted Delhi in the economic sense from being an 
economic centri; of mainly local importance and from the all-India 
jjoint of view an economic frontier city into an itn|x)nant distributing 
link between the already prosperous United Provinces and the tjuickly 
growing Punjab. Administrative eclipse masked economic develop- 
ment. In 1817 the population of Delhi and its suburbs was thought 
to be about l()3,000‘; in 1808 it stood at 154,000'* (thus still showing 
the effects of the Mutiny); but in 1881 the first full census returned 
173,000 inhabitants and in 1901 the figure was 200,000. The material 
for studying the tiature and steps of this development in the adminis- 
tratise, social and economic fields exists in the Chief Commissioner’s 
Office and awaits a band of patient investigators to probe its secrets. 

In the remainder of this paper the files actually examined arc 
described and some examples of their contents arc provided. 

File no. 163 deals with the City ^Valls. It is mainly concerned 
with details of repairs and contains little of special interest. 

File no. 167 concerns improvements and extensions to the western 
.suburbs of Delhi in the years 1872—76 and is of great interest. In 
addition it contains interesting information about the Roshanara and 
Qudsia gardens. In 1872, we learn, the Roshanara garden was “in 
rack and ruin” and the Qudsia Bagh urgently needed maintenance 
staff. In .September 1872 the establishment of these two was increased 
from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500 per annum and a con'cspondence follows 

‘Selections from Correspondence, North Western Province 18 1.13. Report of 
A, A. Roberts 17 July 1947. 

* Delhi Seiilcment Report 1882. 
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showing the efforts of the local authorities to improve matters. 
Col. Cracroft, the Commissioner, championed the needs of Delhi to 
the Punjab Government, but a few months later (11 March 1873) the 
Deputy Commissioner was protesting against the dropping from the 
local budget of Rs. 6,000 for impro\ements and the reduction of the 
maintenance grant fiom Rs. 4,500 to Rs. 2,500. An attempt was then 
made to interest the Municipal Committee which by Resolution III 
of 1 July 1873 gave an additional grant of Rs. 2,500 for the improve- 
ment of the Roshanara. I’he improvements to both gardens were 
approved by the Conservator of Forests, Punjab (10 September 1873) 
and in 1874 the Roshanara Garden was handed over to the Municipal 
Committee. 'I'he corner had been turned, and though the manage- 
ment was said to be “haphazard” until Mr. Locke’s appointment in 
1905, the Roshatiara was hencefortli a garden and not a W'ildcrness. 

File no. 168 deals with the Delhi Institute. I he early papers of 
the Delhi College have been preserved in the National Archives. 

File no. 177 deals with historical monuments and consists chiefly 
of notes on their })rescrvation. 

File no. 182 concerns the demolition of houses between the Delhi 
Fort and the Jama Masjicl and is of great interest. 'Fhe tw'o subjects 
which this file covers arc the extent of the demolitions to be under- 
taken anti the compensation to be given to property-owners. The 
extent of demolition was first fixed at a distance of 400 yds. from 
the Fort walls (January 1860), but in August of the same year was 
extended to 148 yards. The military (30 July 1860, Commissioner to 
Secretary, Punjab Ciovt.) wanted to include one side of the Dariba 
in the clearance and to demolish one side of Begam Samru's^^ garden 
(her palace w'as occupied before the Mutiny by the Delhi B^k and 
later by Lloyd’s Bank) and also the wall around the Roman Catholic 
Church (Executive Engineer to the Commissioner, 2 July 1860). The 
Panchayats of the city petitioned in favour of the Dariba. The Deputy 
Commissioner (Egerton) supported them, pointing out that many 
loyal Hindus lived there including the banker Salar Salig Ram, and 
emphasising its historical associations. These efforts were rewarded 
by the veto of the Lieut-Governor, and it is pleasant to think that 
Egerton thus earned the perpetuation of his name in the Nai Sarak. 
In this way Delhi obtained the great open space which adds such 
dignity to the old city. 

The demolitions within the Fort enclosure can be traced in the 
same file. A letter from Major R. C. Lawrence to the Secretary, 
Punjab Government (13 January 1860) transmits the Governor- 
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General’s orders which were based on proix)sals explained to him by 
Captain Hutchinson. 'I’hcy throw an interesting light on the vexed 
question ol official \andalisni. 'flic northern portion of the enclosure 
was to be used for troops, the southern for officers’ bungalows. “But 
instructions should be given to |nescr\e isolated buildings of archi- 
tectuial or historical interest and in this matter it will obviously be 
l)cst for the Departmental oliicers to err on the sate side, refemng for 
the orders of his Honour the I.ieut.-Goternor whenever there is the 
slightest giound for hesitation ’fhe Dhuan-i-Amm was to be used 
as a hospital, but “to lie injured as little as possible”. Ehe Diwan-i- 
Khas was to be restoied with marble trellis work (as before the 
Mutiny). 

The buildings oveiiookitig the Jumna .south of the Dkvan-i-Khas, 
being “of little achitectuial ititerest”, were to be used for the troops 
but the Khas Mahal itself was to be isolated from these buildings. I’his 
is the explanation of tlu; present lay-otit of the preserved buildings. 
(Opinions may well differ as to whether the Musatnman Burj, the 
Tashih Khana, Khwdhgdh atul Bailak, the Rang Muhdl and the Aluni- 
taz Mahdd were “of little architectural interest” but at least the matter 
was considered carefully iti the highest tiuarters. 

The question of compensation for demolished property took years 
to settle, and much information is obtainable from this file. Briefly, 
it was pro[X)sed to comjiensate lo)'al property-owners from confi.scaled 
property elscwliere : lor this imrjxisc the condemneil jiroperty was 
valued, and its owners were furnished with tickets representing its 
value which could be exchanged at par at auctions of confiscated pro- 
perty. The total value of the cleared property was calculated at 
Rs. 9,44,079 while the total value of confi,scated property in all parts 
of the city was reckoned at Rs. 1.5,97,590 (17 March 1860 and 10 March 
1860). A letter from the Punjab G.overnment explains the procedure 
and the difficulties involved (no. 1650 from Punjab Government 
23 September 1863): — 

It appears that early in 1860. ordt'rs were given to clear away the 
buildings for a distance of 100 \ards round the outer wall of the palace 
which Government had resolved to fortify. Government also decided 
that the owners of all unconfiscated houses within that space should 
teceivc compensation, not in money, but in confiscated lands and 
houses, and that in giving them such lands and houses they should be 
credited with the value of the property destroyed. 

“The mode in which the local officers proceeded to carry out these 
orders was the following: All the houses within the circle to be 
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cleared were valued by a Native Sur\eyor, an appeal lying from his 
valuation, to the Deputy Commissioner who settled such appeals on 
the spot. A Register was made of all the demolished houses and their 
value, and a ticket was gi\’cn to each house-owner, tvhosc house had 
not been declared confiscated. A sufficient number of confiscated 
houses in other parts of the city to cover the value of the demolished 
houses represented by tickets wpte to be put up to auction utul ticket 
holders were to be allowed to pay in their tickets at par in payment 
wholly or in part for houses they might purchase at the auction. No 
sooner were the tickets issued than they began to change hands by 
endorsement without stamps; they were at first sold at V5 per cent 
discount. In July 1860, a meeting of some ol the influential native 
gentlemen of Delhi tvho were ticket holders was ton\'ened. The 
[persons present were 48 in number and represented only a small 
minority of the ticket holders. Particular attention is invited to that 
portion of the Offg. Deputy Commi.ssioner’s report which relates to 
this meeting, for it was out of what was done at this meeting that all 
the subsequent disputes ha\c arisen. 

“The estimated value of the houses demolished as represented by 
tickets was Rupees 6,10,399. At this meeting it was resolved, and 
agreed by the Deputy Commissioner, that out of the whole confiscated 
property in Delhi valued at about 1 3 lakhs the ticket holders should 
select property valued at Rupees 6,92,585 (being Rupees 82,186 in 
excess of the value of the houses destroyed), that Government should 
sell this property by auction receiving tickets in payment, that the 
ticket holders should bear the loss or share the profit on the sale of 
this property, those ticket holders who choose to purchase being 
guaranteed against loss under 50 per cent, but those who did not 
purchase were to run all risks. 

“This arrangement was proclaimed through the city on 16th July 
1860 and lists of the property selected for sale were distributed. 
Naturally enough, the great body of the ticket holders protested against 
the arrangement and demanded to know the minimum value at which 
their tickets would be received. Thereujjon a second proclamation 
was issued explaining that tickets would be received at par, that if 
profit resulted it would be reasonably divided, if loss, the loss w’ould 
be borne by those who did not purchase. 

“In the following month, August 1860, orders were given to extend 
the demolitions to 448 yards beyond the outer wall of the fort. Tickets 
were issued to the owners of the houses included in the second demoli- 
tions on the same principle as before, but no lists were issued of the 
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j)ro|>cuy to be sold to co\ci' these new demolitions. All ticket holders 
both 1st and 2nd were included in one general compensation list. The 
total estimate and value of the projjcrty represented by all the tickets 
has now risen to Ru{)ees 6,77,000. The sale of conhscated property 
commenced in October 1860 and closed in October 1861. At first a 
very large profit was realised, but afterwards this fell off and some 
of the property sold at a loss " 

file no. 181 is in tliree pans and coticerns the Mughul family. 
Part I deals with lialiadur .Shah’s joinney down country from Delhi. 
He left Delhi on ()( toiler 7, 18.58, in the charge of Lieut. Ommanney. 
rite party consisted ol liahadur Shah liimself. Zinat Mahal Begam, 
Mir/a Jiwan Baklu. N’awab Shah Zamani Regiiin, wife of Mirza Jivvan 
Bakht with her sister and mother. 'I’aj Mahal Begam, another wife 
of the ex-king, Mir/a Shah Abbas another son and his mother Mubarak 
Nissa, "a h.nem woman ”, four other harem women, five male and 11 
temaii attendants. On Octolier 1) Ommanney thus described his 
airangements to Commissioner Saunders, enclosing a plan of his daily 
camp. 

"My dear .Saunders, 

I was unable to make uj) the annexed list of pi isoners yesterday, 
but base now done so h;i\ing got my camp in working order. 

Everything correct atid the c.v-king stands the travelling very well. 

The tamping ground cannot be marked out till daylneak conse- 
tpiently although in pursuance to orders issued by me, “0 coolies are 
stilt ioned at eacli eticamping ground to help my tour chaprassies sent 
on aheatl to pitch the pri.soners’ tents, it is im)xi.ssible to have them 
ready pitched liy the time of my arrival on the ground ; however I hat e 
not lotig to wait and the jir isoners arc kept perfectly separate from 
everybody till their tents ate pitched and I never leave them till they 
are comfortably .settled in their respective tents guarded by European 
Sentries. Eight chaprassies cannot pitch the tents in time, 20 chapras- 
sies at least art; required, but I tan manage by luning .SO coolies to 
assist and practice rvill make them perfect. 

\esterday niorning at starting the Pole of the Bullock Palkee 
Ciharee broke in two; it is rcpaiicd. 

I allow the cx-king to travel in his palkee as he cannot sleep in 
the Ciharee and this arrangement is as safe as the other and does not 
cause any delay on the march : I also allorv Jumina Bukt’s wife to travel 
in other palkee as being in an interesting condition the jolting of the 
gharer and a restive bullock at starting or any other accident which 
might happen, causes and rvould cause her jrain. 
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I always get up at 1^ a.m., begin to place the prisoners in their 
I'espective conveyances and then have them drawn up ready on the 
road, so that the column may not be delayed. I send you a sort of plan 
of the enactment, and also of the line of march. 

My carriage is all complete, the two pairs of spare bullocks made 
their appearance and I have 20 camels. I send one set of tents at 
5 p.M. every afternoon : I think I have told you everything connected 
tvith the prisoners. 

It is rather hard for me getting up at H a.m. packing up the 
prisoners, the march and then settling them again. 1 never get into 
my tent till about 9 a.m. when I have breakfast, but I don’t care a straw 
for any amount of work and am very jolly. 

I am Honorary Member of the Lancer Mess, breakfast, dinner 
and tiffin, good stage at dinner twice a week, a pack of Hounds accom- 
pany the column on the march, and we have a run when we succeed 
in getting a jackal, there is a Book Club and in short it is as comfort- 
ably and perfectly managed as any. 

E. S. Ommanney, l.ieut.” 

Parts II and III of file 184 deal with the pensions of the e.v-Royal 
family. There are a number of lists of prisoners, with many curious 
details. We learn that a direct descendant of Shah Alam, having been 
transported to Moulmein as a convicted rebel, had there received a 
pension of Rs. 50 per month, while his unconvicted father at Agra was 
only receiving Rs. 5 a month. He had married a liurman and had 
four children. The post-mutiny pensions were distributed largely 
on the advice of Mirza Ilahi Baksh and followed the rates of Bahadur 
Shah. One grandson of Bahadur Shah was a mandari or puppet 
showman. The pensioners were divided into classes and there is much 
detailed information for those who may wish to delve further. 

File no. 185 deals mainly with Salatin convicted and transported. 
It also gives particulars about Mirza Ilahi Baksh, who had recom- 
mended Bahadur Shah to surrender and who was recognised as head 
of the family. 

File no. 19G concerns the fate of mosques occupied after the taking 
of the city. The Jama Masjid was handed over to a Muslim Com- 
mittee in 1862. The Fatehpuri Masjid had been occupied by troops 
in 1857, but the platform and the mo.sque itself were soon released. 
The court and shops were sold but in 1876 they were restored to the 
Muslim community, handsome compensation being paid to the son 
of the buyer. There is some interesting correspondence about the 
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sale of confiscated lands to [>io\icle the compensation. No ceremony 
vv'as held, but a letter from the Deputy Commissioner Symth to the 
Coimnissioncr dated 21 March 1877 (no. 105) deals with arrangements 
for the transfer. Finally, a letter from the Deputy Commissioner to 
Sir Lepel Giiflin deals with the Zinat-ul -Masajid in Darya Ganj, which 
was not, howescr, coniplctelv n’stored until Lord Curzon declared it 
a Protected Monument. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, both to indicate the nature of 
these records, and to encourage further examination. The records 
examined are only ;i iraction of those in existence, and will, it is 
believed, repay furthei and detailed scrutiny. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SURVEY DEPARTMENT, 
1865-1874: THEIR GENERAL CHARACTER 


Dashratha Sharma 
National Archives of India 


the RECORDS OF A BODY like the Sun'cy of India have an 

interest of their own. They fully reflect, as nothing else can, the 
growth of this splendid organisation which, since its modest beginning 
in 1764 A.D., has in spite of the greatest difficulties added one square 
mile after another of India and the bordering countries to its maps. 
Nor does this achievement appear astonishing when we read about the 
care with wliich its officers were selected. They had, of course, to be 
good scientific tvorkers and organisers. But they were expected at the 
same time to be good students of human nature, capable of not merely 
using their .survey instruments but also their diplomatic skill in dealing 
with Indian chiefs and hostile border tribes. 

My personal acquaintance with the Survey records is not great. 
It is limited to the proceedings of the years, 186.5-73. One of the eight 
zinc boxes in which these were sent to the National Archives of India 
has been found to be a total loss. The corrosive action of metal had 
destroyed the papers before they reached their new home. The con- 
tents of two more tin boxes, i.e., one-quarter of another zinc box, have 
been lost to posterity in the same way. 

The majority of the papers included in these proceedings naturally 
consist of applications for maps and appointments, orders of transfer, 
dismissal, increment, promotion and so forth. But even these 
apparently dry-as-dust documents are not without historical value, for 
through them we can trace the careers of well-known figures like 
Godwin Austen, T. H. Holdich, and Montgomery. We have here also 
the papers dealing with the organisation of the Department, showing 
how great changes took place in the years 1866 and 1874. 

Interspersed with such papers are others of a more general 
interest, some of them D.Os. to the Surveyor General of India. A letter 
of August, 1867, for instance, complains of the Jaipur Maharaja’s 
indifference towards the Survey operations in his State. The cause, 
we find from another letter, was his non-receipt of the Survey map>s 
of his State. The Surveyor General wrote back that the maps in 
question should be presented to the Maharaja as early as possible either 
by the officer himself or by the Political Agent who ha4 beeq taking 
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keen interest in the matter. In the Punjab only two States, Mandi 
and Sinnoor, showed in the beginning any desire to have their lands 
surseyed. Ilut the Survey’s gieatest difficulties were encountered on 
tfie north-eastern anti north-western frontiers. Here the tribes were 
ht)siile. I he Surseyors worked knowing fully that their lives were 
every tnonient in danger. Esen in the best of times and with all pre- 
cautions taken—wliith naturally could not always be the case — the 
task was not by any means easy. But it was a task extremely necessary. 
It had to be done if the frontiers were to be safegitarded and the 
Empire was to be put on a firm basis. 

Various letieis in the series show the keen interest the Govern- 
ment took in I lie com[)letion of the Frontier survey. They provided 
guaids as uell as jiolite. 'Fhey also instructed their Agents to look 
to the safety aiul corncnience of the surveyors. On the 2nd August, 
187.1, the Lieutenant Gosernor of Bengid warmly congratulated the 
Politital Agent, Hill I'ipperah, and Captain Badgley for their journey 
acio.ss from Surtliey. Ht' “awaited with interest the submission of a 
full leport by (laptatn Badgley of the Survey operations in the country 
tinough which he had travelled” and hoped to have from the Political 
Agent "a very full de.scription of all that had been done, of the country, 
the people, the position of villages, and everything tending to ehicidate 
the (jueAtinti of the f/olicy and defence in this quarter.” 

I'he full .KCoLint demanded by the Bengal Government must have 
been submitted in due course and may be somewhere in the papers of 
the Foreign Depamnent of either the Bengal or the Indian Govern- 
ment. It would be ceitaiidy an interesting document relative to the 
north-eastern polity of the British Indian Empire. Undoubtedly 
much less in im{x)rtanct‘ than this, yet not uninteresting, is the Politi- 
cal .Agent’s letter tvhich brought forth the congratulations mentioned 
above, for it shows the amount of energy that even the most highly 
placed British officers could put into the work of .serving their country. 
Where the Kookce and Bengali coolies had to be left behind, the 
former being too lame to move oven without loads, the,se agents of 
the Gosernmem plodded on. as if unconscious of the danger to their 
lives and health. I he journey across from Surthey “was terribly 
se\cre, notv over huge boulders, now up to the waist in water with a 
hot sun overhead. from morning to evening the party sometimes 
did three miles only, as the crow flies, and that after the hardest march- 
ing. W hen the Political Agent reached Beparry Bazar, after passing 
through the hostile Lushai country, nearly every one of the party was 
suffering from some complaint or other. 
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For students of British Indian foreign policy and external affairs 
such lett.ers are highly useful. But even better than these are the 
reports of great surveyors like Godwin Austen, scientific, accurate and 
full of interesting details, sometimes even unequivocally indicating 
the policy which the Government should follow. Of these reports 
some were published, others were not. Some had two editions, one 
for the Foreign and Political Departments and the other for general 
consumption. It would be an interesting task to compare these ex- 
purgated and unexpurgated editions. 

Other interesting facts arc also not lacking. The Government of 
India has lecently re\ ised the spelling of some of ouv important towns. 
Cawnporc has become Katipur. Benares is now Banaras, as it should 
be. These orihograj)hic absurdities might have disappeared long ago, 
if the Government had listened to the protest lodged by the Smveyor 
General against the retention of forms like “])ore", and not decided 
finally that “the ortiiography of names of well-known places should 
be retained". 

Captain Riddell’s case (1 13-14 of Dec. 1872) shows how the 
British officers of the Survey sometimes took the law into their own 
hands. Dissatisfied with the conduct of certain policemen who had 
quarrelled with Ins peon, the Captain had them flogged, after fully 
satisfying himself that their hearts 'ivere sound enough to stand the 
punishment! ! The matter must have created some stir in its time, 
because it had to be referred to the Governor General by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. In some other cases too complaints reached the Sur- 
veyor General's office. An enquiry was always instituted, though its 
results might not always have been satisfying to the complainant. 

Proceeding No. 312 of February, 1874, gives the list of treasuries 
and a map of the Financial Circle, 1874, The information supplied 
by it might be valuable enough lor future generations. But the infor- 
mation that it gathered for its own generation too was extremely valu- 
able. Captain Powlettc, who w^as employed in preparing the Raj- 
putana Gazetteer, desired that the Sun^ey maps might give the charac- 
ter of houses in villages, whether they were pucca or kuchcha. The 
Surveyor General replied .saying that though this sort of information 
could not |X)ssibly be embodied on the face of the maps, the executive 
officers in charge of Surveys collected such statistical information as 
was feasible and the alphabetical registers maintained by them con- 
tained information as to the number and description of houses, the 
latitudes and longitudes of villages, the district or State to which they 
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belonged, besides points of interest connected with their history and 
manufacture! s. (See Nos. 313-11 of October, 1874). 

Facts etjually or even more important can be gleaned from our 
records by an investigator according to his own interest and line of 
research. I'liis shoit note is merely intenderd to show the general 
character of the papers in the proceedings from 18();) to 1871. 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RECORD PRESERVATION 

Arthur E. Kimberly 
Xational Archives, Washington 

the NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF I HE UNI FED S I A 1 ES has 
been one of the leading exponents of seieniilic record jireseiAution 
since its formation in 1935. Among its contributions are the lamination 
process for reinforcing and presett ing fragile documents by imjtregna- 
tion with cellulose acetate, the tacuum process for fumigating books 
and records, the air stream method of cleaning tlocuments and other 
minor innovations. Research was curtailed sharply during the years 
of the finished product considerably. An investigation designed to iind 
paper is to outline our progress in the field of scientific record 
preservation during the period 191(*-1918. 

Two significant developments were made in the field of 
lamination. One of the.se dealt with the processing of documents 
comprising twenty sheets or less, which tvere formerly laminated and 
then sowed into a paper cover .so that the document could be handled 
as a single utiit. A tab bearing identifying data was laininaied to the 
first sheet in such a mantier that it projected o\er the edge of the shelf 
when the material was flat filed. Each sheet was equipped with a 
cloth strip (2 inch surgical gauze) along the binding edge to take the 
sewing. When sewn into a kraft paper co\er, the resulting pamphlets 
were somewhat thicker at the back than at the front and, therefore, 
could not be stacked as high as if this unevenness were not present. 
Additionally the time consumed in jacketing the sewing raised the cost 
of the finished product considerably. An investigation designed to find 
more satisfactory and*chcaper method of treatment was undertaken 
and after considerable experimentation a process, whereby both 
lamination and binding are accompli.shed simultaneously in one pass 
through the hydraulic press was developed. 

In the new process, the individual sheets making up the documents 
are placed between sheets of cellulose acetate foil in the usual manner 
and a strip of cloth is placed along the binding edge of the sheet. Both 
paper and cloth are fastened to the foil at several points by the applica- 
tion of a small amount of pure acetone. A kraft paper cover of the 
proper size is placed open upon a press plate and partially covered 
with metallic aluminium foil so placed that only an inch strip running 
vertically parallel with the hinge is uncovered. A prepared sheet is 
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thfii added to the stack in such a |X)sition that the cloth binding strip 
rc“»ts u|)ou the uncosered portion of the cover while the foil covering 
the remainder of the sheet tests upon the aluminum and paper is 
repeated until the booklet is «ompletel\ assembletl and the cover is 
dosed upon the foj) slteet ol aluminum. Heat and pressure are then 
applied to the complete assembls in a liulraulic pre.ss. Upon removal 
fre.m the press, llte siteets of aluniinum are removed. The final result 
of this piocess is a paper toveied bookiej of laminated pages, the 
binding etlges of which are firmly fused together, booklets of this 
type may be stoted in si/(a!)le stacks without danger of slippage, open 
flat for ease iti releren<e and photography and are more economical 
in labour than the sewed variety. 

Anoihei proltlein whidi was solved b\ a modification of the 
lamination jnotess was the mountitig of maps. I'he conventional 
method of leinloieing maps is bv moutuing them on doth (usually 
cotton sheeting) ttsing statdi paste as an adhesive. Mountings of this 
v)rt afford satisfactory ieinfor< enient at first but as the paste ages a 
loosening ol the bound between pai)er and doth occurs which even- 
tually lesults in .separation ol the two. Moreover, such mountings 
give no protection to the sin fat e of the map atul are .snscejitible to 
tittack by moulds atid insects. Resi-ardi here h.is shown th;it maps can 
be moutited on doth using a sheet of lellulosc at elate foil in lieu of 
the ii.sual Itiyer of paste and causing the aietate to .ulhere to both map 
atul doth by the ;ippli< alien of heal and pressuie in a hydraulic press. 
The bond between the |)aper and the doth m this event is permanent 
and is unaffected by age. moisture, moulds or insects. If desired, the 
face of the map may also be protected by another sheet of acetate which 
can be applied at the sanu' time and in the same operation as the 
mounting. Alaps mounted and lovcred in this fashion have under- 
gone service tests under severe tropical condition with no noticeable 
dctenoration. I his .son of mounting is also more flexible and less 
bulky than the conventional tvpe. 

Containets for unbound records have been the subject of much 
attention on the part of archivias in an effort to devise a cheap, light 
weight container which would afford protection against fire, water and 
insects, and. at the sanu; time }>ermit the optimum use of storage space. 
The original equipment here was designed for horizontal storage and 
consisted of shallow, metal drawers or trays, equipped with covers, of 
which twelve or twenty four were contained in a metal liame, known 
as a tray-cisc. Ehe storage areas were etiuipped with metal uprights 
so spaced that three twenty-four tray tray-cases, piled one on top of 
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the other, could be accommodated between each pair of uprights. 
Equipment of this type is wasteful of space and gives n«) protection 
against fire although flame will not spread from one tray to another. 

In 1942 under the pressure of a space shortage \criical filing 
came under consideration and a cardboard container tvas devised to 
accommodate five linear inches of records stored vertically. Using 
shelves and these cardboard containers an increase of approximately 
thirty per cent in the volume of records which could be stored in a 
gi\cn unit of space was obtained. 'The lighter weight of these 
containers, their increased resistance to the tvear and tear of use and 
the im{X)rtant fact that cardboard could Ijc obtained during the war 
years made them particularly attractive. However, their low resistance 
to fire and the fact that flame may be propagated IVom one such 
container to another are distinct drawbacks to their extensive use. 

As the direct outgrowth of the fire testing of cartlboard containers 
and the metal containers, a new type of document container has been 
developed. This box is basictilly the standard cardbottrd document 
container with the addition of a thin sheet of aluminum foil on both 
the inner and outer surfaces of the box. This novel typo of container 
will permit its contents to survive unharmed in fire which results in 
the total destruction of the contents of both metal containers and the 
old tyi)e of cardboard container. ^Vork now underway ])oints to the 
adoption of a box made of foil-coated corrugated board so constructed 
as to permit the storage of both letter and legal size documents w'ithout 
waste space. 

The maintenance and rebinding of bound records has always been 
an expensive proposition. This is particularly true if the paper has 
deteriorated to such an extent that the stitches can no longer be held 
at the back of the signatures and guards must therefore be inserted 
prior to sewing. In such cases it has been our practice to dismantle 
the book entirely and to laminate each sheet incor{X)rating a strip of 
gauze along the binding margin. Sheets so treated may be bound by 
oversewing and subsequent insertion into covers of the conventional 
type. Recent work here indicates, how'ever, that more satisfactory 
results may be obtained by drilling holes through these binding strips 
and fastening the sheets into a binder by means of metal |K)sts which 
pass through holes in the binder then through the holes in the sheet 
and are secured through the back cover by a suitable locking device. 
The metal posts and the backs of the pages which would otherwise be 
e.xposed are covered by a piece of buckram which is securely glued 
to the covers. Bindings of this type may be easily dismantled if it is 
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desired to inicrofilm the contents or to conect errors in arrangement, 
which may he discovered at a later date. Additionally the course of 
treatment in this fashion is approximately one third of the cost of the 
CQOventional binding, '['itles and other identifying data may be 
piinted on the backs and coveis of these bindings by the usual methods. 

It is hoped that the story of the developments in the field of 
record preservation will prose helfiful to other workers in the same 
field and will stimulate lesearch and development work in this 
neglected by-road of science. 



APPLICATION OF MICROFILMING TO STATE ARCHIVES 

Robert Marichae 
Archives Nationales, Paris 

JN FRANCE the application of mia'ofilming process for the repro- 
duction of state archives dates practically from lO'll. Well before 
this date, since around 1930, the D.A.F. had followed with interest the 
progress of the technique in this field, but then in the public Archives 
microfilming tvas limited to special jobs in which portable apparatus 
was used. It was only in 1944 that the D.A.F. itself processed on 
microfilm entire series of documents and some of its most valuable 
inventories. Today there is in the Archives Nationales a laboratory, 
owned by a prhatc association but under a contract wfith the Archives, 
which works both for the Archives as well as for private parties. 
This laboratory is equipped with a Ddbrie set. 

Since only 35 mm. films have been used for the Archives so far, 
we shall deal with those alone here ; we shall discuss later the uses to 
which 16 mm. films can be put. 

Microfilming of archives raises a number of technical problems 
of great variety and very difficult of solution. To the ingenuity of 
designers they offer a unique field for experiments. It may be 
asserted that only the most perfect equipment could give the archivist 
entire satisfaction by answering all his needs, rims the extension 
of microphotography to archives would act as a stimulus to progress 
of which the benefit would be enjoyed by all who make use of this 
technique. It is, hotvever, regrettable that their paucity of funds 
does not enable the archives to stimulate the enthusiasm of manu- 
facturers to design models answering all their requirements. Improve- 
ment in the quality of the apparatus would largely compensate for 
the money spent on this account. 

On the face of it two types of difficulties present themselves in 
the application of the microfilming process to archives: first, the 
extreme variations in the dimensions of documents which range often 
from 10 or 5 cm. to 1, 5, 6 or even 30 metres long. The coefficient 
of reduction required thus often passes the ratio of 25. It is known 
that in practice the best image is obtained with the ratio of 12 ,* in 
fact, with the emulsions and apparatus now available, one may go 
without difficulty even as far as the r|itio of ^0. It becomet necessary, 
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therefore, to divide the document into several sections. Before taking 
each section in turn, it is better to photograph the entire document 
in order to obtain a picture of the whole. Then a second picture can 
i)e taken, also of the entire document but on which are marked the 
propped sections by means of strings and letters. This would 
I'onstituic the “assembly chart” (tableau d’ assemblugc). 

rhese operations arc simple, but they arc time-consuming and 
they increase the net cost. 'I'hcy arc still more so wheo hi the same 
series of records the dimensions of successive documents keep varying 
all the time, as hap|)cms so often. For each document the ratio has 
to be changed and the focus adjusted. In such cases to give the 
reader a cot reel idea ol the extent of reduction or enlargement, it is 
essential to indude the scale in the images. 

The second type of dilficulty, namely those caused by the condi- 
tion vjI the docinncnts are more serious. The writing materials 
themselves olfer a great range of tints — parchmeiu gets browned, 
paper yelhnved with age, modern "jrcels” become greyish, papyrus 
assumes the colour of dead leaf, I hen, ink gets discoloured, the 
lefeieiKe letters (lettrines) stained, the carbon which has been subjected 
to rubbing comes off in a variety of ways. Furthermore, documents are 
not alwa)s homogeneous— not only are they often stained, they also 
fiet|uenil\ tairy a wax seal almost black, or a lead, silver or gold seal. 

Each document therefore calls for special treatment. For example, 
in order to photograph VMh century wax tablet.s, it would be necessary 
to sprinkle them with flour, gently wiix; it off so that the hollows which 
form the wiiting appear white on a black ground. With different 
materials it becomes necessary to use lights of \arious intensity, from 
different angles, different colour Alters, ultra violet or infra red rays, 
and special emvdsions. In practice panchromatic Alms are used 
almost universally, but they are not always satishctoiy; it is necessary 
to prepare some other varieties. Automatic cameras with large out- 
put generally give good residts, but they should have more resilience 

for example, prot ision for vaiying the time of exposure, etc. with 
ease. 


The requirements of de|Mrlmomal ttrehives do not generally 
justify ver, expensive cameras. The lighter cameras perhaps offel 
Renter posttibilittes. but they require more expert operatore. Their 
capacity is restricted and they are less sure 

None of the problems set forth is, however, technicaUy insoluble 
the moment of actual operation, but the modiBcations that they 
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call forth in the apparatus increase considerably the net cost; it is 
there that the ingenuity of the inventor can play a significant |)art. 

Actually then in 75 to 80 [ler cent cases serviceable microcopies 
of archival materials can be made, but we are still far from perfection 
and, in any case, the operation costs more than microfilming printed, 
or well typed commetcial documents. * 

As to resfdiqg apparatus, the principal difficulty arises from the 
fact that mosf of them have fixed .screens, permitting the full size 
reproduction of commercial sized papers reduced 12 times. The 
larger measurements of a great number of old documents do not lend 
themselves to such rigid conditions. It is a general principle that 
a document should be reproducible on the screen at least in its actual 
size ; for old documents in which the writing is often very small 
normally one should be able to have an enlarged projection. The 
quality of actual manufacture easily allows for an enlargement in the 
ratio of 25: so it is necessary that the screen should be at least one 
metre square. In actual fact wc should ha\'e an adjustable screen. 

On the other hand the reading apparatus should be able normally 
to project an image 24/36, because wc have practically given up 
18/24 images. It should also be able to project the image vertically 
or horizontally. It must be provided with a very strong light. It 
must have provision for winding the film, for archisal microfilms will 
normally be kept in the form of rolls. As in cincmetographic equip- 
ment, the pressure on the film from the carriage along which the film 
glides should ease itself when the film moves to and fro in order to 
avoid scratching. 

Finally, one should be able to copy an old archival document 
while deciphering it. Projection on a vertical screen is inconvenient 
for this purpose. It is therefore necessary that the reader should be 
able to project the image horizontally on its table. As the ratio of 
reduction may be variable, it is necessary that the projector sliould be 
capable of being moved up and down the work table (reading matter 
on a ground glass is particularly indicated for plans and designs).* 

Such are the exigencies the experience of which leads us to 
formulate our opinion with regard to readers — none of those which 
are available is entirely satisfactory in fact. As for viewers, modi- 
fications carried out there are technically practicable but difficult. As 

‘ Wc lca\'c oiii licrc the controversy between perforated and non-perforated film 
Strips. Wc woulil be inclined to prefer the perforated film which we use, as does 
almost everyone else in France, but the question appears to us of greater interest to 
manufacturers than users. If a system ol moving the film with intermittent pressure 
can be realized with non-perforated film, we shall have no more reason to prefer the 
perforated film. But an internatio|^l standardization may step ih before long. 
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will) vieuxrs, available readers gi\c good results on an average and 
with a little ingenuity one can adapt them for all needs. 

For public Archives niicrolihns can serve two purjDOSes: first, 
niahing documents available to readers at distant places, and, secondly, 
making available to readers working in the Archives documents 
|treservcd elsewhere. 

The facilities olfered by microlilm towards th§sc ends are too 
well known to he detailed ovci again. There are only a few 
subsidiaiy ([uestions which call lor any comments. 

For (iespauh and classification of microfilms, many prefer strips 
of six images. Without denying their advantages, iVrehives consider 
as more practical for their paitictilar purposes rolls of different 
lengths, as far as possilile one toll to a bundle, register, or carton, 
without exceeding as a rule an over.ill length of 30 metres. Archivists 
and histoiians, used as tliey are to browsing through long scries of 
little legible <locutn(;nts, are not always very much conscious of the 
incfiineniences . entailed in hunting for one particular frame from 
among 750 others in a roll, partidilarly when each folio or page of 
a document is numbered. .\11 that they pray for is an apparatus 
which would permit a film to be rapidly untolled : any researches 
towards automatit selection thev would consider something of a 
luxury. 

It appeareil to us in fact indispensable — and I am happy to see 
that on this point, among others, oitr experience is confirmed by 
those of the Director of Debt. Mr. Bienenfeld — to adopt a principle 
which the cinema industry observes scrupulously; never to send out 
the original negative of ;i microfilm on account of the risks of wear 
and tear, or loss involved. Onlv copies should be sent out to readers 
— hence the interest in the Debrie apparattts — either photostats or 
jiositive prints. 

Moreover it appeals fo us. (and there again the Directorate of 
Debt, where for eight hours every day a number of employees are 
engaged in examining microfilms, agrees with us) that on projection 
a negative copy is more legible anti le.ss tiring than a [jositiv'c copy. 
.V copy therefore is [neferable to a positive print, but there are other 
considerations which might point to exceptions to this rule. 

But it is not so much the facility for distribution as certainty of 
preservation of their documents which .Vrehives seek in microfiims. 
They provide, in the present state of the tethnique, a method which 
i.s at once the least exiiensive, the most faithful and the most prac- 
ticable against risks of the destruction of the originals. It is superfluous 
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to recall that the existence o£ the originals are constantly 
menaced by insects, bacteria, noxious gases, even oxygen, humility or 
dryness, light, fire and, in our days, the innumerable instruments of 
destruction employed by modern armies. Microfilm can easily provide 
against these risks. 

Since there is not enough actual experience at hand to judge the 
ability of microfilm to resist the effects of time, artificial ageing tests 
made in the United States lta\e enabled us to conclude that micro- 
films show resistance conditions equal to an effect of 50 years’ life, and 
it is currently estimated that kept in temperature and humiility 
which arc normal in our climate, microfilm has the same life as the 
best paper. It is considered, h()wc\’cr, prudent to examine the master 
copy every ten years to \erify its state of preservation. Practically it 
may be taken that a collection ol microfilms can be preserved for an 
unlimited period, for nothing would be easier than to make prints 
or fresh copies from them as soon as they show signs of decay. 

As to danger from war, the small bulk and light weight of a 
collection of microfilms make protccti\e measures easy to take. At 
the Archives Nationales in 19.19, 300 three-ton trucks were required 
to evacuate a part, only a part, of the documents ; six such trucks 
would have been enough to move their microfilm copies. 

Considered as security copies and being capable of making up for 
the destruction of the originals (if that should happen), the microfilms 
should be the object of particular care at the time of taking the 
shots: quality of the negati\e, completeness of the photographs of the 
documents, recto and verso, e^'en if the verso is blank, inclusion of 
the scale of reduction at the side of each document, proper processing 
of the film, especially washing and the amount of hyposulphite, 
collation ivith the originals, all these should be carefully borne in 
mind. It is desirable that the documents should be filmed by the 
entire series. For classification, the Archives prefer, it has been said, 
rolls which take less space and arc easier to manipulate than strips, 
each roll corresponding to a homogeneous group of documents and 
bearing the order of the documents reproduced. In this way is 
obviated the need for preparing cross-reference tables which are the 
plague of libraries and Archives. But in order to maintain a decimal 
control, it is better to ha\c a register of entry. 

If microfilming is a useful precaution against the total loss of 
old documents, it is a necessity for contemporary documents. The 
(juality of the present day paper is so poor that chemists agree that 
they will not last beyond a few dozen years. Certain typewriter inks 
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convxlc the paper; s|x*cially made thin pa|K*rs on which carbon 
copies arc made and the carbon impression which is not fast, are 
doomed to a rapid deterioration. We hate oursehes seen that 
within a year they become almost illegible and practically lost 
because all hopes of photographing them is also gone. The only 
practical means of sating the major part of our contemporary docu- 
ments, therefore, is to mitrofilm them at the earliest moment. 

In these circumstances it may be asked if it is worthwhile trying 
to save the original also. Most archival repositories are pressed for 
space. It is well known what difliculties — sometime impossibility 
(the Directorate of Debts has the experience) — one faces in getting a 
new de[)ositoiy constructed, whereas it is true that by microfilming 
rtaojfls anti destroying the originals the problem of space is easily 
st)i\ed. 

In the Archives Nationales, by using rolls of 10 metres each, it 
has been jxjssible to [)lace in a single carton microfilms of documents 
of which the originals occupy ;U 5 cartons of the same size ; using rolls 
of 120 metres, a single carton holds ctjuivalent of 420 cartonfuls of 
documents. They totisist of an old series (J) of parchment documents 
with heavy seals which are lightly piled up in the cartons. But 
microfilms of the fonds of Simancas on three metre rolls take l/44th 
of the space occupied by the bound paper originals. Registers 
almost give as good results. It may be said that by using microfilms 
on rolls it is |M)ssible to effect an economy of space to the extent of 
nearly 1)8 per cent. 

Maintenance of strips of six images is less advantageous : the 
Archives Nationales has not tried this method, but M. Bienenfeld has 
been kind enough to let us have the results he obtained at the 
Directorate of Debt. The saving there is to the order of from 
120 st|. metres to O il stj. metres in area and from 2 79 cu. metres to 
0-21 cu. metres in volume. 

If then it is decided to microfilm and destroy the originals of 
some of our modern documents already deposited in our archives and 
th;it henceforth most of the new accessions are treated in the same 
way, it will not be necessary to construct new depositories until a 
long time to come. 

I his solution deserves serious consideration. Some objections to 
it come to mind naturally. What will be the evidential value of a 
microfilm copy of a record ijcforc a court of latv? Actually law 
courts call for the original fUK timents ; jx)ssibly before long would be 
obtained the admissibility of negatives, contact prints or photostats 
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in place of the original. Could the same privilege lx? extended 
to microfdm? Experts agree that it is practically impossible to fake 
a stereo 24 x 36 mm. The only difficulty that remains is the provi- 
sion of guarantee at the time of the exposure and the signatures of 
proper validation attached to the film. Whatever be the solution 
adopted, it would not affect the public archives in the same way as 
it would private archi^’es. This is because, in the first place, there 
is a presumption of authenticity of the documents preser\ed in a state 
Archives, a privilege not enjoyed by private Archives. Secondly, 
state Archives throw open to the public only such records as arc 50 
years or more old and only a few among them arc called up in court 
cases. Finally, since the y\rchives and administrative departments 
acting under the authority of the Archives send every year for 
destruction a large number of papers without historical value after 
getting the advice of competent officers, and since the same procedure 
would apply to photographs, microfilms would acquire a special value 
so that courts would be obliged to recognise them as evidence. How- 
ever, from the point of view of the historian it is obviously desirable 
that documents dated earlier than 1789, of which the destruction 
is prohibited without exception, and probably those of the 19th 
century should not be subjected to this measure, i.e., destruction of 
the original and keeping a microfilm copy. Also to be excluded are 
all documents of the greatest importance such as international treaties 
or certain autographs which have evidently value as relics. In addi- 
tion, we believe, one should also preserve such documents which 
would enable one to make a study of the peculiarities of paper or 
which carried erasures not visible to the naked eye but apparent with 
the aid of ultra-violet rays. These are mentioned only by way of 
examples; there would certainly be others which merit consideration 
and it is quite evident that no drastic measure should be adopted 
without the advice of a competent commission. 

More serious perhaps will be the financial objections to micro- 
filming all modern records straightway. It is true that the cost of 
building of a depository with 10 kilometres of shelves would come 
to about 100,000,000 francs. According to our calculation, very 
approximate of course, 10 km. of .shelves would represent 20,000,000 
folios, i.e., 40,000,000 sides including recto and verso. Then at the 
rate of 4 fr. to the image (a very low price) the microfilming of this 
collection would come to 160,000,000 fr. in 24/36 and 80,000,000 fr. 
in 18/24. Microfilming is, in short, as expensive as a new building. 

It is true that the financial side is not all. There are to be 
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c()n*.i(lcrcd shdriagc oE space, shortage of materials, and so on. Again, 
tlic j)rof)Iem does not arise in this bold theoretical form, but often in 
the following nuinner. Let us take a depository the holdings of which 
increase at the rate of 1 km. of documents per year. Is it more advan- 
tageous to spend at once 100,000.000 fr. to construct a building which 
would be full in 10 seats, or take every year 4,000,000 exposures 
which will retptite around 20 m. of shelves and will cost 16,000,000 fr.? 

\Vc onl) put the (|ue,stion; wc do not have the answer. 

Side by side with the mm. microfilm is also used the IG mm. 
film which is inoje piaciical in certain wa\s but with limited applica- 
tion. W'e have tioi yet altcni[)tcd using them in the Archives, but in 
the light of what we knotv of it. it is (luite itrobable that it tvill suit 
pcrlectly it not evetything at least a large number of contemporary 
tloctnnenls. Now the Ki turn, frame costs hardly a quarter of the 
35 null. It ante. 1 he microfilming of the holdings of a depository 
wit ft 10 km. slielf-space wouhl come, in that case, to 40,000.000 fr., 
lialf the price of an adeijuate building. 

But. in fact, for (ontemporary documents wc ha\e no choice. In 
.50 years, i.e. by the time the coniem|x)rary documents would become 
accessible to liisiorians. our beautiful depository with 10 km. of 
shelves will have nothing left in it except dust. 

.^Vrcfiivisls give much of their time, care and resources to classify 
the records of the ‘■Occupation" and iinentorying them. In 50 years, 
may be in 20. there will lie nothing left of these documents; a good 
deal among them are perhaps already unphotographablc. If these 
hies are not immediately mictolilmcd. this excellent and unique 
source matetial for tlie four most tragic years of our history shall 
entirely disajipear. 

This is only an instance: one tan generalize from this. All 
records in the Archnes, all newspapers, majority of the books of these 
last years are all in tlie .same condemned state. The archivist can 
only sound a note of warning and indicate the solution, the only one 
It IS for the government to dec ide whether or not it tvishes that tve 
may go dmvn in Historv. 
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J^IKE THE KNIGHTS OF THE (.RAIL historians know no 
national boundaries in their quest for sources for history ; hut 
unlike the knights they can often than not attain their objects if they 
follow the right direction. For instance, in recent decades, Chinese 
historians like Hung Chiung,* Ko Shao-Wen" and Tu Chi’ completed 
their important tvorks on tiie history of tlie Yuan Dynasty (i.r. the 
history of the Mongolian pciiod) by collectiiig, comparing, analy/ing 
and utilizing historical materials from Western sources bearing ujron 
that period, thereby giving rise to a new type of scholarship on Yuan 
history. Scholars of Iranian history will always appreciate the contri- 
butions found in B. Laufer’s famous book Sino-Iranica which, 
revealing as it does (drincse sources hithei to unknown, throws a great 
deal of light on the history of Iran. Ami I cannot help feeling a 
little proud tvhen I say that books by Chinese scholar-pilgrims, such 
as Fa Hsien, Yuan Chwang, and I Tsing, written in the early centu- 
l ies and pieserved to this day, can still be ^aluable sources for Indian 
history. Indeed, their names and books may be regarded as an 
inseparable part of Indiair history and historiography as well. 

Ciuiously, the records and writings of those (^itinesc pilgrims had 
beeir little known in modenr India uirtil European scholars trans- 
lated some of them into English and other European latrguages. 
Great credit goes to James Legge,^ Thomas ^Va(ters,’ Samuel Beal,* 
St. Juliet!,^ and a few other European sinologues. Distinguished 


* Chinese Mini.stcr in St. Petersburg at the end of the 19ili rciUnry, whose scholarly 
work “Supplementary pA’idcnces from Translations for the Hisroiy of the Yuan 
Dynasty” is a comparative study of Chinc.se and Iranian sources for that period. 

* A great authority on the Yuan period, whose monurncnlal work “The New 
History of the Yuan Dynasty” is generally accepted by Chinese and Japanese historians 
as a masterly contribution to the study of that dynasty. 

* l.ate professor of the National Peking University, whose work “The History of 
the Mongols” is a careful .study with reference to Western sources. 

^ “Fa Hien’s Records of Buddhist King<loms” translated by James Leggc. 

® Thomas Watters* “On Yuan Chwang Travels in India, 629*645 A.D.*’ an English 
translation of Yuan Chwang’s “Ta-Tang-Hsi-Yu-Chi” (Records of the countries West 
of Tang) with commentaries. 

* Samuel Beal’s “Buddhist Records of the Western World,'* a collection of his 
translations of the works of Fa Hsien, Sung Yun and Yuan Chwang. 

^ St. Julien: “Historic de la vie de Hiouen-Tsang et de ses voyages dans 1* Indc, 
depuis 1' an 629 jusqu*^ 645**. It is to lx: noted also that the work of I Tsing, 
“Nan-hai chi-kuci-nei-fa-Chuan” was translated by Prof. f. Takakusu of Japan, the 
title of the translation being “Record of the Buddhist Religion”, 
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Western scholars of Chinese history and explorers in Central Asia, 
sucii as Edouard Chauvannes, Henri Cordier, Paul Pclliot, and Aurel 
Sicin also icgarded as authoritative references the records and writings 
of tht)sc Chinese scholar-pilgrims. It is a pity, if not an irony, that 
we Chinese and Indians have done practically nothing in this kind 
of interesting and iinjiortant translation work. 

In my earlier years I began to interest myself in the works of 
those C.hinc.se scholar-pilgrims and felt drawn to a style of amazing 
accuracy found in Yuan Chwang’s Ta-Tang-Hsi-Yii-Chi (Records 
of the Countries W’est of I'ang) and his disciple Hui Li’s biography 
of him of the title of 'J'a-Tzu-En-Ssu-San-Tsang-Fa-Shih-Chuati 
(Records of the I’ripitaka \fastcr of the Great Compassion 
Monastery). Both books contain a detailed and clear picture of the 
conditions of India in general and those of the reign of Harsha in 
jjaiticular in respect of culture, education, calendar, mea.sures, 
j)olllics, social rehttions, agricultural produce, industrial products, 
and, above all, leligious traditions. Yuan Chwang was a most beloved 
and esteemed disciple of .Silabhadra and proved such a brilliant and 
original scholar in Buddhist studies that his master and eminent 
fellow-scholars showered upon him oserwhelming admiration and 
even made hitvi the occupant of the first chair among the lecturers in 
the Nalanda Monastery, the great centre of learning of the time. His 
unicjuc academic standing may be compared to the regius professor- 
ship plus deanshi[) in a time-honoured English university, but Yuan 
Chwang was a scholar and personality of such an unparalleled stature 
of any age. His records and writings base also for centuries helped 
his fellow countrymen to know India and her cultural and philo- 
sophical wealth. 

After and even before Fa Hsien, Yuan Chwang, and I-Tsing, 
there came to India many other Chinese scholar-pilgrims at different 
times between the third and eighth centuries. Their records and 
^vritings, though they may not reach the high plane of those of the 
best known three pioneers, are, nevertheless, highly valuable in 
their own right. Here, we cannot do better than to quote the 
late Prol. Liang Chi-Chao, an eminent scholar and reformer, who 
made a revealing study of Sino-Indian cultural relations in early 
times and a far-reaching search for the names and deeds of those 
scholar-pilgrims first to go to India to build up an intellectual bridge. 
His essay Chinese Students going Abroad 1500 Years Ago and 
Aftenvards was generally accepted as a careful treatise on this subject. 
In his The Study of Chinese History, a well-known book on Chinese 
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historical methodology, the author told his own story of how he had 
done the research work: — 

“It has long been my endeavour to trace out the ancient cultural 
relations between China and India and to discover a stream of those 
Chinese scholar-pilgrims who went to India to cultivate such 
relations. Fa Hsien and Yuan Chwang are, no doubt, well known 
names. But my final findings among historical records and indivi- 
dual biographies cover lO.o scholar-pilgrims whose names can be 
established and 82 others whose names are in oblivion. Anyway, 
for all we know, as many as 187 of them visited or attempted to 
visit India at different times. At first, I confined my research to 
Hui Chiao’s Kao-Seng-Chuan (Biographies of Eminent Buddhists) 
and I-Tsing’s Ta-7'ang-Hsi-Yu-Chiu-Fa-Kno-Se)ig-Cliuan (Biogra- 
phies of Westward Pilgrims) and I was overjoyed when I had 
collected therein the names of 67 scholar-pilgrims. My continued 
efforts in several months brought the total to 187, whom I classified 
according to their respective periods, places of birth, routes they 
took from China to India, scholastic achievements, and so on. 
These findings, I believe, will serve to throw some light upon Sino- 
Indian relations in the olden days and the interactions of the Indian 
and Chinese arts, literatures and philosophies.” 

Part of Prof. Liang’s findings on this subject is as follows: — 


Xitrnhn of 
2 
5 
61 
14 
56 
31 

Xutnbcr of Pilgrims 

42 

16 

L'n known niuuber 


31 

6 

5 

6 
7 

Unknown number 


Period of going to India 

Later part of 3rd century 
4th century 
5th century 
6th century 
7th century 
8th century 

Condition of Trip and Sojourn 

They learned in India and returned to China. 

'I'hey arc known to have gone as far as Western Siiikiang, but 
it is not certain whether they went on into India. 

1 licy did not reach India ; tliey turned I>ack after having 
covered a greater part of tlic journey. 

They did reach India, but they returned to China shortly. 

They never reached India: they died on the way. 

4'hey died in India. 

They died on their way back to China after having completed 
their studies in India. 

Jhey made their .second pilgrimage to India. One of them 
died midway of his return trip to India. 

They stayed on in India indefinitely. 

It cannot be established whether they stayed on in India or 
returned to China or where they died. 
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All in all, 109 pilgi im-scholars can be traced with a fair amount 
of certainty while 82 others or move must be left to further research. 
Among the former, 87 died on their journey to or back, from India 
and six ciicd in India, making a death rate of 39*4 ^ter cent. This 
sin [)risingly high mortality must be accepted when we see what almost 
insm mountable diHitidties attended their travel in tho.se days across 
<iuicksand deserts and o\ei snowcapped mountains. For instance, 
when Yuati Chwang passed thioiigh the Vu Men Gate and debouched 
upon the Mo-IIoA'en Desert, he recorded, “Here I can hardly 
proceed. .So thiisly 1 am, luuing had not a drop of water for five 

days and loin nights. I iniglit die an) moment ” In the limitless 

expanse of tlic deseil. this and other lone wayfarens followed no 
guide hut the Ideached bones of men and animals lying on the non* 
desciipt tiail. /\s for the sea \oyage it w.is bt;set by all manner of 
dangers and socagers had to beg lor their lives from winds and waves. 
Fa Hsien. for instance, biased the sea on his return trip to China. 
Once his boat svas caught in a storm and the skipper ordered all the 
pa.ssengets to jettison ail their belongings except necessary clothes, 
but Fa Hsien tinew o\ei board his \eiy clothes and kept his liuddhist 
scriptures and images instead. In another instance, while a furious 
typhoon was threatening to dec our and capsi/e his boat, his fellow- 
passctjgcrs ascribed the cviath of the sea to the presence in their midst 
of a monk, and so they came near to throwing Jiim into the sea as 
an appeasement. His intended destination was Canton, but, after 
being blown here and there for months, he linallc landed at Tsingtao. 
It evas a miracle that fa Hsien and Yuan CMiwang stircived all the 
dangers ol tlcscrts, mountains, and seas. Only their thirst for knoev- 
Icdge, their religions fercour, their loce for India, their conviction, 
foititudc and courage sustained them tliroughoiit their pilgrimage 
and such a spirit cvill ahvays be a source of inspiration for those of us 
cvho wish to sttuly India and Indian history and to develop closer 
,Sino-Indian cultural relations. 

W'hile many of the pilgrims are not known to have left behind 
records or reminiscences. (|uite a feev of them did evrite books, many 
of which later perished. For instance, the following books written 
by learned pilgrims in the ,ath century arc now known by their mere 
title,s. The Autohiogta(>hy of Tao Ych, Yu-lich-Wai-Kuo-Chuan 
(A I’ravcller s Rccorils of Foreign Countries) by Bao Yun, Wai-Kuo- 
Cluian (Records of Foreign Countries) by Tuan Chin, and Li-Kuo- 
Chuan Chi (Through Different Countries) by Fa Yung. .. .all seem 
to hace been lost or in obscurity. I’his undoubtedly is lamentable. 
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but one must not give up hope and say that these and other lost 
books or manuscripts are entirely irretrievable. Hwei Chao's ll rt«- 
Wu-Tien-Chu-Kuo-Chuan (Travels in Five Pans of India), written 
in the early 8th century, had long been gi\cn up as a complete loss 
until, forty years ago, it was discovered in part, by accident, in the 
'"I’housand Buddha Cates of Tung Huang, Kansu Province. This 
salvage consists of more than six thousand scribed words, which arc of 
course only a portion, not an essential one at that, of a long b(H)k. 
Yet a nerv hope w’ells up in the hearts of those who arc always search- 
ing for missing links in historical data. 'I'he laic Mr. To I'sen-Yti 
edited this revived portion of the lost book of Hwei Chao in his Cloud 
Window Collection. 

There are books which are partially preserved in another 
manner. They no longer exist in whole by themselves, but refer- 
ences to and quotations from them appear in books and records by 
their contemporaries and later authors. For instance, W'ang Hsiun- 
Cheh, Chinese envoy to the court of Harsha from Fmiperor Tai- 
Chung of the Tang Dynasty, wrote a book in ten volumes, entitled 
Travels in Central India. Unfortunately, this im|X)rtant work is 
nowhere to be found today, albeit some fragments of it appear in 
Fa-i'uan-Chu-Ling (The Pearled Forest in the Garden of Supreme 
Law's), a voluminous compilation of stories related to Buddhism and 
to the Land of Buddha, edited by 'I'ao Shic, a learned monk of the 
Tang Dynasty. I am inclined to think that in different sets of Chun- 
lisu, usually in the form of a stupendous series of compiled and 
collected works, there lies a rich field for multifarious attempts at 
historical research. 

Buddhism, no doubt, supplied the chief inspiration for the 
cultivation of cultural relations between China and India in old times. 
Consequently, books by Chinese scholar-pilgrims, which contain the 
fruits of their study of Buddhism as their main objective, not infre- 
ciuently shed side-lights upon the various periods of Indian history. 
For instance, the consecutive scries of the famous work Kao-Seng- 
Chuan (Biographies of Eminent Buddhists), the first scries of which 
was written by Hui Chiao and the second by Tao Hsuen, contain 
various materials on conditions in India, in relation to or told by 
those Buddhist masters concerned, during various periods from the 
fifth to the eighth centuries. Chi Pang’s General Records of Buddhist 
Masters and Nien Chang’s Chronicles of Buddhist Masters and some 
other books of the line can also guide us through the long journey of 
this research. 
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Another source to be explorcti lies not in the works of pilgrims, 
hut ill those of historians. Ssu Ma C^hien, the Herodotus of Chinese 
history, was the first to write not only on China proper but also on 
the north-western border regiotis anti the neighbouring countries 
beyond, anti his stitpentlous work Shih-Clii (Historical Records) was 
to sei ve as an illustrious exatnide of history-writing for later historians, 
by virtue of both conipiehtmsion atitl comprehensiveness. Following 
this beaten patli, Pan Ku wrote Han-Shn (History of the Han 
Dynasty) anti Fan Veh wrote Hou-Han-Shu (History of the Later Han 
Dynasty), both with titapiers oti "Countries of the Western region” 
inclutling at least a pait (»l India. Chapters of similar nature are 
foutul in ]\ ci Shu (History of the Wei Dynasty) by Wei Siu, Chiu- 
'iavg-Shu (llismry of the 1 atig Dytiasty) by Liu Hsu and others, 
Sliii (A tiew History tif I’ang Dynasty) by Ou-Yang Siu and 
fithers, and Snn^-Shili (History tif the Sung Dynasty) by To-Keh-To 
atid otheis. In Sin-Tan-Shu there is a section on Kashmir, and in 
a section on India. 

Apart from the abosc-mentioned standard historical works, 
references to India exist also in works of sub-historical nature though 
they treat in the main of itistiuitions, customs, and personages of 
different (diinese dynasties. Fu Yu’s Tiing-Ticn ((icncral Institu- 
tional History of (diina), Wang Pu’s Tang-Hui-Yao (Essential Records 
of the Fang Dynasty) and Wang Chin-Yo's Tsc Fu Yuan Kwei (a 
huge collection of various works, completed about the end of the 
10th centuiy, consisting of 1,000 solumes, under the general editor- 
ship of Wang Chin-Yo by order of Emperor C’hcn Chung of the Sung 
Dynasty) contain materials of historical interest with reference to 
India, although they are very much .scattered in various parts and 
would call forth painstaking work in research. 

In later ages, with the improvement of the lechnic[ue of navigji- 
tion, Chine.se travellers began to take to the sea routes to India and 
more of them were motivated by trade interests than by religious 
lervour. Indeed, the contact between the south-eastern parts of 
China and the south-eastern parts of India turned to a different aspect 
of Sino-Indian relations and it was characterized by a lamentable 
drop in the high intellectual Icsel set by the earlier pilgrims. How'- 
ever, some of the travellers of this period did leave behind their own 
records ; or else we gather their accounts and descriptions of the 
lands they had visited iti the writings by others. Both kinds are still 
ol historical value. In Sung-S/iHi there is a description of the 
country of Chu-licn. which, by inference of the context, is no other 
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than Chola. Ming Shili (The History of Ming Dynasty) records 
Men-ga-li as having diplomatic relations with China in the Gth year 
of Emperor Yun Lo (1408) and in the third year of Emperor Chen 
Tung (1438). Men-ga-li was evidently the Chinese version of Bengal. 
The customs and institutions of Bengal in tliose days are also 
delineated in Ma Hiian’s Yin-Yieh-Shen-Lan (Scenes beyond the Seas), 
Fei Sin’s Sin-Cho-Slien-fMn (In a Boat Floating toward a Starry Land), 
and Chen Jen-Sieh’s Hitan-Ming-Shi fa-Lu (Political and Legal Ordi- 
nances of the Imperial Ming Dynasty), Therein is found Co-Chi 
State, which is the nearest Chinese translation of Cochin. 

In Ming Shili, the Cape of Comorin is pronounced as C'mm-ba-li. 
Marco Polo's. Comar i is a corruption from Kiimari in Sanskrit. 
According to the records of the early Portuguese .settlers in India, 
the King of Cornari had under his aegis the states of Kaulam and 
Travancorc. I'hese coasts witnessed the earliest Chinese fleet paying 
courtesy visits to India. It was commanded by Cheng Ho, who came 
with a mission to establish contact with the countries in .south-eastern 
Asia. 

The above-mentioned sources arc simply a few illustrations 
which may lead to further research and to more fruitful results in 
the study of Indian history by dim of Chinese materials. Handi- 
capped as I am by a \ery limited number of books which I have with 
me in Delhi, I regret that I have not been able to write more than I 
ha\'e done on a subject which I am sure you will agree tvith me 
retjuires any number of references and is in the nature of things 
hardly exhaustible. I should, howeser, content myself with this 
much and hope that a straw thus picked up may suffice to show which 
rvay the wind blows. Historical research anyway exacts very much 
time, jratience and labour. A true historian shall never overlook 
tributaries to the stream of history but work on in the ardent belief 
that such tributaries, insignificant and feeble as they may at first 
appear, tvill accumulate by degrees and finally form a strong current 
in the river bed, carrying the past over to the present. And historical 
research is a field which yields more the more it is tapped. Such is 
the spiritual reward for the historian, apart from his jx)ssible con- 
tributions to the monument and heritage of human achievements. 



WHY PRESERVE RECORDS?' 

Pl'RNhNDi; liASU 
.\fitio)ial Arciih’cs of liiilia 

TN 1 HE HRS 1 AR I lCiEE OF J HIS SERIES it has been seen that 
■ Records are the piodurts ol transactions of which they form an 
integral )xul. As a transaction jnogresses, documents relating to it 
ticcumulaU', usual !)■ not ticcording to any preconceived plan, but as 
occasions atise. lU the time tlie a(ti\ii\ ends there is a cjuantity of 
documents uhidi K'liect the histoi) and the process of that particular 
transaction, l iit'y alone remain as complete esidcnce of the thoughts 
and :icti\ities relating to that ttansaction. It is knotvn that all res- 
})onsible agencies, whether a governmeittal agency, a business agency 
or private institution, have a tendent y to keep either all or some of 
these documents. For such a uttiversal tendency there must be some 
reasons of utiiveisal application which, once foutid, would provide the 
kev to the ttnswci to the (|ncsticjti put in the title of this article. 

I 

\\'hetiever we keej) by .somethitig, we do so because vve attach some 
value to it. 'This value can be assessed iti terms of future u.se, some 
advantage to be derived at a futiiie date, d’he thing prc.servcd may 
be intrinsically worth ;i good deal of money later on ; it may afford 
protection to one’s life, jnopeiiy or reputation; it mgy facilitate the 
later execution of some plan ; the owner may deiive just an emotional 
pleasure in the mere thought of po.ssessing it. AVith these future 
uses it) mind we spend tiiiu' and moitey over the continued preserva- 
tion of those objects, and the gi eater the value attached to the object, 
the greater should nortnally be the thought and care bestowed on the 
problem of its preservation. 

These same consiilerations hold good for records which all through 
known history have shown a tendency to survive their creators. It is 
true that this phenomenon has not manifested itself with an equal 
degree of univcr.sality iti all ages and in all countries, but speaking 
generally the statement made above will not perhaps be seriously 

• This is the second aiticle in a series intended to introduce the subject of Records 
and tlieir Administration to l.ivnien. I'he first article appeared in Vbl. II No 2-4 
(April-Oct. 194.sr * 
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challenged. It may also he stated without fear of contradiction that, 
so far as governmental records arc concerned, the tendency for lecords 
to accumulate has grown with the expanding sphere and growing 
complexity of goxernmcntal activities. To go hatk to the question of 
the creation of records, what is the pattern of the organi/ation of 
agencies which arc the creators of recoifls? 'Fhe basic facts about 
organization of agencies arc these ; an agency consists of a group of 
people working together towards a common end. The process is 
broken down into parts which give us the major functions of the 
agency. These are in turn broken down into ‘lines of acii\ity'. The 
centre of the agency is its ‘j)olic\-making’ part, and the respttnsibility 
shouldered by it is delegated to ‘jiancls <if operation’ or ‘lines of 
activity’. Another kitid of aefisity is the ‘staff and service activity’. 
Tliis is composed of people who facilitate the ‘line actisitics’, c.g. 
inAcstigators, researchers, etc. 

All these functions— poliev-making. operation and facilitating 
services — jicrformed by different persons or groups of jrersons are 
directed towards a common end. If it is dc-sired that the end is 
achiexed with the least dissipation of energy, it is obviously necessary 
that all these different activities directed toward the common end 
should be co-ordinated and integrated. Left to thetnsehes there is 
c\ery likelihood of their working at cross- pur poses with each other, 
duplication of effort and general waste of energy, time and money. 
The need for co-orditiation becomes all the greater since most of the 
activities extend over a period of time. How can this co-ordination 
be effected? In an agency with its many parts and multifarious 
activities, it is not possible for any one indixidnal or group of 
individuals to remember what specific job has been assigned to 
different sections and what paits of the jol) to different indisidnals 
in a settion. It is like a gigantic jig-saw' puzzle without a physical 
form of which the shape is determined only as the work progresses. 
Until its pieces are given some sort of tangible form, it is beyond 
human power to put them together to form a coherent whole. Records 
which document the policy planning and operational activities of in- 
dividuals and sections arc the only conceivable means of giving tangible 
shape to intangible thoughts and work processes. By means of records 
alone can be judged whether a particular policy laid down is being 
executed in the way it was intended, the progress of the work and the 
results. 

Furthermore, for any responsible agency it is necessary constantly 
to look back and see what has gone on before. This is necessary, first, 
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in. order to avoid going over again what has already been completely 
threshed out and thus wasting time and energy (as well as money), 
and secondly, to ensure that nothing is done in flat and unwarranted 
contradiction of some earlier decisions, laws and regulations ending in 
embarrassment. 'Fhese are all the more imjwrtant for a government. 
In a complex organi/ation of today it is ag-ain not possible for anyone 
to remember all that has gone on before and records arc again the only 
means of refreshing one’s memory with any dcgrc;e of certainty. 
Records constitute the tangil)le memory of an organi/ation. 

It is also well known that for the efficient planning as well as 
|jcrformance of any function it is essential that it should be possible 
to fix re,sjX)nsil)iliiy on individuals who should be answerable to a 
sui>crior authoriiy. The saving “What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business’’ is an ticknowledgcd cliche, but it is true all the same 
and perhaps nowhere it is more apparent than in the realm of 
governmental activity. Resjwnsibility for any actioit can be fixed 
definitely only if there is provision for correctly reconstructing past 
deliberations and decisions and the course of indisidual actions. Left 
to memory alone, there may be contradiction between the recollections 
of different persons, unconscious distortion or deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of facts. It is actually leaving too much to chance to expect 
that without records any transaction can be reconstructed correctly after 
the pas.sagc of even a few days. Lo quote Frit/ Morstcin Marx,“ an 
authority on ptddic administration, “a complete record is the most 
objective reporter, and hence the most effective means of exacting 
rcsi)onsibility. 'Fhis is also attested by the fact that the simplest 
manoeuvre to escape responsibility has alwa)s been the manipulation 
or even destruction of the record.’’ (’.ases bearing out the truth of the 
last sentence would be familiar to most administrators in India as 
eksewhere. Says Dr. Marx, “One of the essentials of responsible 
administration is transparency of the administrative process in terms 
of both what is going on today and what has gone on before. In the 
realm of government, the requirement of transparency relates to 
IX)litical as well as managerial needs.’’ I have already referred to the 
managerial needs and the part played by records in “charting the 
cour.se of institutional policy, determining programme priorities, and 
infusing a unity of puriwse into the whole organization. ” These needs 
are obvious to any administrator, but if further endorsement by 

■Fritz Morstcin Marx: The Role of Records m Administration, a paper read 
l)efore the Society of American Archivists, Oct. 2.5. 1946. In tlic subsequent portion of 
this article 1 have irccly borrowed from Dr. Marx, 
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experts is needed, here are at least two. Tlie I’aft Coniinission on 
Economy and Efficiency (of U.S. Federal Administration) reporting in 
1912 in its Memorandum of Conclusions identified the three needs 
viz. (a) the need for “obtaining all the papers relating to a particular 
subject,” i.e. completeness of the record, (h) the need for “rapidity” 
of access, and (c) the need for adequacy of cross referencing. The 
second authority is that of the British report published in 1918 of the 
Machinery of Covernment Committee under the Chairman.ship of 
Viscount Haldane and includiug among its meml>crs such persons as 
the late Beatrice Webb. It said that the administrative body should 
make better provision for “the organised acquisition of facts and in- 
formation, and for the systematic application of thought, as preliminary 
to the settlement of policy and its suijsequent administration.” Again, 
the Committee pointed out that a department head “must have at his 
disposal, and under his control, an organization sufficient to provide 
him with a general survey of existing knowlcflge on any subject within 
his sphere, with tables of statistics and comment upon such tables which 
will keep him in touch with the progress of any work that can be ex- 
pressed in this form, and with reports iqx)n (picstions affecting the 
department’s work which require scientific knowledge in their prepara- 
tion. W’hat is needed in these cases is a competent, swift, and self- 
contained inquiry for the purpose of enabling a particular Minister 
to deal with a specific administrative problem.” All this can only be 
attained through adetjuate documentation and maintenance of records. 

So much for the need of proper documentation and maintenance 
of records to ensure cflicient management. As an evidence of the truth 
of the obverse, that the absence of proper record management is not 
conducive to efficient administration, Dr. Marx (|uotcs from the 
Lettcr-to-thc-Editor section of the Economist, wlicre the jiersonnel 
chief of a commercial firm in England, exasperated with the central 
department in charge of the enqdoyment exchanges wrote that em- 
ployers tvould not look with much confidence on the Exchanges “until 
the Ministr) ’s Dickensian record systems and office organizations are 
changed to something more in keeping with the present age.” Do we 
in India have to go far out of our way to echo this observation? 

As to the political needs of the “transparency of the administrative 
process,” I cannot do better than quote Dr. Marx himself. He says: 
“Perhaps the most characteristic feature of democracy is its insistence 
that public business be conducted along the lines of public preference 
and under the eyes of the public. The implications of this principle are 
manifest in every part of the machinery of representative government 
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— uiiiriijjt'dt-d public debate ol j>()liliail issues ; presentation to 
the voter of alternative (u-optsals advanced by different parties ; free 
elections held peiiodicall) : Mi[)rema(y of lawmaking vested in jwpular 
.tssemblies ; and a(tountai)ility of the executive branch. Each part, 
indispensable in lonning the whole, .serves as a guaiantce that the 
jH-'ople’s common affairs lemaiu its oun in a real sense. As a corollary, 
all phases in the puisuit of public purposes must be illuminated by 
public knowledge of means and end.s. 

“This is j)arlicnla»iy true of securing accountability of the 
executise bi.nuli. In the first place, in order to obtain accountability 
it is necessar} to de\ise [)roper channels of legislative inquiry. ... It is 
obvious that without at least a minimum of reasonably well-understood 
procethnes lot di awing spetilic information from governmental officials, 
the legisl.iiine would b(; unable to hold them accountable for the 
exetcis'' of ilieii authority. 

■■I’(|ually im|)oi taut is .i second factor -the basis of the information 
they are called upon to furnish. It would amount to a defeat of 
legislative in([uiiy sliould they be free to make up their stearics as 
they saw fit. If they could not be pinned clown to incontrovertible 
facts, their explanations would be of little value. 'I'lnis the state of 
adntiuislrative records is o( cast siguilicance to the eflicacy of demo- 
cratic coittrol.” 

lo this may be ttclded, lecouls also provide the government 
official with good clelence whc’ii his actions in oliicial capacity arc 
.subjected to utiwananted criticism and their good faith is called in 
(piestion. 


11 

So far I have dealt with the value of records when they arc more 
or less itv a state ol curieucv. It may be argued, and it is argued. 
Very well, let records serve lhc;ir pur[)ose of refreshing one's memory 
about the coinse of a ttansaction while that transaction is in progress, 
lint when that is over and a reasonable time has elap.secl thereafter 
during which tpiestions are likely to be asked about the transaction, 
the records related to it cease to be of any value and may safely be 
destroyed’, 'rhere is some force in this argument and it is certainly 
applicable to a certain part, peihaps the greater part, of the records 
created in government agencies. But there are some records which 
IHVssess intrinsically or accjuire later on other values besides adminis- 
tiativc v.due. Mention was m.ulc in the first article of 'retention 
values’ of records. What are these retention values? It would be 
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relevant to l emind the rcatlcr hei c that in these art ides I have confined 
myself mainly to go\ernmcntal records. 

first of these values is, of course, adminislrati\e value. It has 
already been seen the extent to which the cllicietit working of an 
agency depends on competent creation and maintenante of its records. 
I’liose remarks are mainly for records during their period of currency 
or immediately after. As records become non-current, tliat is, they 
arc no longer required for reference in conivection with the transaction 
of w'hich they were the product, the lime comes to judge who else 
may be interested in them. In the hist place, agencies other than 
the creating ones, for instant e, liscal documents filed by one agency 
mainly for the purpose of auditing, may be useful to another agency 
which, in later \ears, has the charge of protecting the (iovernment 
against claim cases, fhen, theie is the interest of outsiders, which 
is a very important matter. .Most records, particularly of munici- 
palities and such local bodies, are evidence of tlie rights of citizens or 
of their obligations to fellow ciii/ens. Birth, marriage and death 
records have bearing on the tjuestion of ciiizenshij) and rights inherent 
in citizenship ; records relating to tiansler of juoperiy are needed to 
clear up disputed inheritantc cases; election registers evidence the 
right of people to participate in the government of the country. Police 
and court records often bear evidence to the fact that a deliiupient has 
atoned for his delimjuency or that accusations against one were base- 
less ; tax returns prove that some citizens have met certain of their 
obligations to the stale. Other records again establish the rights of 
certain citizens to follow certain avocations, finally, the citizen can, 
from the records, check up on how his representative has shared in 
running the government and how his hard-earned money paid in the 
shape of taxes has been spent. 

Another set of values are the “research values” — admittedly a 
very wide and amorphous term. It can have a hundred different facets 
and he would be a bold man indeed who would dare list them. The 
matters of interest for research change from time to time and are ever 
increasing, fifty years ago in India practically the only subjects of 
research among records which one could imagine were genealogy and 
political history. Since then records have been used for such variety 
of purposes as tracing social and economic trends, evolution of political 
thought and practices, geographical and industrial development, 
planning of social services by studying population trends, military 
tactics, scientific progress and a multitude of others. 

In deciding what is of value, some feel that only what is old is 
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valuable, lliis scciiis to be the doininating idea held by scholars in 
this country. The very simple fact that what is Iresh today will 
esenlually become old is surprisingly often lost sight of. In evaluating 
records one has to, so to say. jiroject himself into the future. 

As to the utili/ation of go\ eminent records, what do wc find in 
actual practice? It has already been stated that records are preserved 
J)y governments, institutions, etc., primarily for their own administra- 
tive reference pur|Joscs. I he tiuth ol this statement would be borne 
out by the following statistics; on an average every year the National 
Archives of India perloims rclerencc; .service of \aiiotis kinds to the 
extent of handling roughly L'.a.OOO inquiries involving consultation of 
records in its custody. Of these at least 20,000 inquiries come from 
the various .Ministiies and operating Departments of the Government 
of India : the remaining .^),000 or so include inquiries made by state 
or foreign governments for ;ulministrative purposes, private citizens 
for peisonal purposes (legal, genealogical or others) and historical 
reseaicli .scholars. Vet popular belief would have it that the archives 
exist .solely for the purpose- of historic;il research. Some people, other- 
wi.se knowledgeable, c-vc-n bc-lie\e that the real name of the National 
Archives of India is ‘ the Historical Record OHic.c”~-we often receive 
lelteis thus addressed to us. .Such people also believe that the 
functioti of a govc-rnment rc-coid oflice is not only to a.ssist scholars 
but actually to do hisloiical resc-aich. Then others, among them 
evc-n administrators of long .standing, sc;ek to distinguish bctvs'ecn 
“administtalive records” and ‘‘historical records”. It will 
be suflicietit to point out here that the di.stinction between 
‘‘administrative” and ‘‘historical” records is a highly artificial one. 
All records are created and preserved by their creators for administra- 
tive purjKises, and nc-ver for the spc-cific [rurpose of historical research, 
i.r. rc.seaich by .scholars for the purpose of writing history. At the same 
time, all records arc jiotential sources of historical knowledge inasmuch 
as they record certain evc-nts and are the authentic evidence of the 
courses of certain evetits. Record offices have been in existence from 
the earliest times of otgatii/ecl administration, but the .systematic use 
of records for historical research purposes dates back to barely a 
century. 

What is obvious is that records are source materials of history. 
Covernment's records arc as much sources of history as any other 
records, but they are not the only sources nor do they contain a 
complete accoimt of the cour.se of the nation’s history. They are 
limited to the extent to which government’s activities form part of 
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the totality of the nation’s activities as a whole. Only if one could 
get together all records, of government, semi-govornmental institu- 
tions, private bodies and individuals, of a particular country for a 
particular period, one would have practically the complete source 
materials for the history of that country for that period. Thus, 
although government’s records arc not created specifically to protide 
evidence for historical research, by their very nature they become one 
of the most valuable tools for that purjM)sc, a fact which is usually 
borne in mind by an intelligent and progressive administration. 

To sum up in the words of Philip C. Bnwks, another contem- 
porary administrator and specialist in rccouls management: “Records 
are the means by which public officials in a democracy are accountable 
to the people. They arc tools of administration, the memory of an 
organization, the embodiment of experience, |>roteclors of legal rights, 
and sources of many kinds of information.”'' Dr. Brooks adds: 
“records arc often taken for granted, but they merit real attention if 
good government is to be realized.” It will be my object to show 
in the following article what constitutes that “real attention”. 


•Philip C. Brooks: Public Rccordf Management, page 1. 
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L. lIi.RMVN Smith 

11. HIE CON ri.NEN r 

IRANCK, 1U.I.(.1UM, AND lllK NEl'HERLANDS 
Aicliivcs Nutioiialcs (Paris) 

^^REA 1 FI) IN 1/S(t-I7'.)0 hy tin- Constituent Assembly, the 
national an hives <il Fiante were in the beginning only the 
(locniiK'nts lelative to the operations of this tissembly ; but the events 
of the I'leiuh Re\f)lution and tlie c eruraii/.ing spirit of the National 
Cionvintion transloiined tiu archives of the tisseinbly into a general 
re[)OMtoiy of all papeis from the administrations of the old regime. 
F.veiything fell into the hands of the new gf)vernment and was 
(cntrali/ed not onlv in Paris l)Ut in the chief cities of the depart- 
ments: arthives of the seignoiial justices; titles to ecclesiastical 
grants: records of the ancient pioviiicial tidministrations, religious 
oidcrs, juditial corps, lay cot potations, and academies; papers of 
Itritices, entigtatits. attd condetntied ptisonets. First installed in the 
Eotivre, tite itatiotial archives wete in 1808 iransferted to the old 
tc'Sidt'nct' ol the piittces ol Soubise, aetjuired lor the purjxtsc by 
Napoleott I. Fo them weic added, roitghly. all the papers of the 
establislnttertts of the old legiiite it; Paris, fortiting the ancieitt section 
ol the archives (the jttdic ial papers, prov isiotially dejtosited in the 
Palace ()f Justice, were reintited in 1818 with the historical and 
adntinistrative [xipers itt the .Soubise ntansioti). 1 he tttodern section 
of the archives coittprises the papets of the revolutiotiary assemblies 
and tho.se transferred duriitg the ititieteenth century by various 
ministi ies (with the' e.xception of some, such as the Ministry of War, 
which letained their owti records). I'hesc transfers were continued 
m accordance with a decree of Janutny 12. 1898, which provided for 
the penodictil convevance of </o.v.v/cr,v. registers, and individual items 
no longer needed in the cuiient business of the ministries. The 


concluding instalment suniinarizing the results of 
Ml. Smith 8 invest, gations into niciliods of inannsciipt repair income of the nrincioal 
nT'oT i«wahnent appeared \n /L 

(Aprih 193^^ * ' ^ * ^ pcimisMon from 'I hr American Archivist, Vol. I No. 2 
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national archives also receives records from certain private muniment 
rooms.® 

The atelier de reparation in the Archives Nationales is a smallish, 
dark, cluttered room, up a flight of narrow stairs. 'I'hc light is rather 
feeble, and presses and book-binding equipment crowd the room. 
Another room, below, is devoted to binding repair. 'Fhrce or four 
repairers, headed by M. Dubos, comprise the staff. The principal 
chai'acteristics of the repairing technique followed here may be briefly 
listed: 

1. Parchment repair 

For simple joins of two torn pieces, Japanese paper (very thin 
and yellowish) is pasted on both sides, pressed, and later :dmost 
entirely removed by means of sandpaper. 

No moisture is applied during parchment repair. If the 
document requires previous flattening, it is pressed between moistened 
sheets of paper. 

For supplying missing portions, pieces of old parchment (blank 
pages from manuscript volumes in the archives) are used, matching 
as closely as |X)ssiljle the colour and texture of the document. 

A thick, wheat flour paste, with alum added, is the adhesive. 

2. Paper repair 

Japane.se paper is again used. It is considered less expensive and 
more transparent than silk gauze. Moreover, missing bits of writing 
are sometimes supplied in new ink, and it would be much more 
difflcult to write over the gauze than over the Japanese paper. 

3. Binding repair. 

The original style of binding is retained where possible, and old 
leather panels are replaced when they contain stamped patterns or 
anything of interest. 

The stacks are of predominantly wooden construction. Long 
corridors have been converted into series of alcoves of tall wooden 
shelves. Outside windows are the only means of ventilation. Dust is 
one of the greatest problems encountered. There arc many volumes, 
but most of the individual documents are kept in dossiers in uniform 
heavy strawboard boxes, with hinged tops and let-down flaps in front. 

’ Guide international des archives (Paris: Instilut International de Cooperation 
Intcllectuelle, 1934), pp. 112-11?. 

13 
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Bundles are usually secured by a strip of webbing fastened around 
them, with a metal clip attaciied. 

BiBi.iomi QL'K Nation'Ale (Paris) 

A letter of introduction to M. Leroy, secretary-general of the 
Bibliothe(|ue Nationalc, paved the way for a veiy brief visit to that 
vast institution. A short time was spent in the bindery with 
Madame Fritalridi, the manuscript repairer. Japanese paper and a 
kind of parchment paper are her chief materials. Missing portions 
arc supplied with the |)archment paper, and the joins arc covered 
with Jjipanese paj)cr, pasted down with thin flour paste. Gradually 
increasing pressure is an essential step in repair, as usual. 

Rem<»(lelling and moderni/ation, including particularly the ins- 
tallation of proper lighting and ventilation, are proceeding steadily in 
the Bibliotheque Nationalc. 'riierc is still no electric light in the 
stacks, so that no book retjuests can be filled after a certain hour, 
which in witUcr is quite early in the afternoon. Additional space 
for books has been provided by the transfer of all the provincial news- 
papers to a repository (formerly the stables of Marie Antoinette) at 
V'ersaillcs. Working ejuarters have been rearranged and improved, 
notal)ly the reserve reading room and the cataloguing department. 
A sallc dr bihliogra/diir has been created by uniting in one room the 
library tatalogues and principal works ol reference. The manus- 
cript reading room was fleet ingly glimpsed, but the manuscript stacks 
were found to be closed to visitors by virtue of an inflexible rule. 


ARcauvrs Gi'ni'rai.f.s Du Rovaume (Brussei.s) 

The Archives Generales Du Royaumc in Brussels is one of nine 
rc|x>sitorics established in the chief cities of the provinces, each of 
which preserves the records of its particular prov ince since 1830. The 
Brussels rej)ository keeps, however, in addition to the provincial 
records of Brabant, the archives derived from the old central govern- 
ment administrations, excepting the ministries of foreign affairs and 
national defence, which maintain their own archival sendee. There 
is a series of printed and typed indexes of the national archives, in 
volume form, available to readers. The chief archivist is M. D. D. 
Brouwers, formerly conservator of the archives of Namur. 

The repair laboratory, in the charge of M. Bolsee, is situated in 
a little annex to the main archives building, which must be 
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approached from the outside. It contains two rather small rooms, 
one used by the printer and pliotographer, the other by the two 
repairers. The Avork-bench, top{ied with a black marble slab, faces 
the window. 

The chief method of repair in the Brussels archives has for about 
the last nine years consisted of the aj)plication of a celluloid solution 
called zapon, composed as follows: 


Celluloid, fine shavings . . 

Camphor 

Acetone (or acetic ester) . . 

Amyl acetate 

or 

Nitro-cotton 

Camphoi' 

Amvl acetate 

Acetic ester (or acetone) . . 


3 gr. 
1 gr. 
20 gr. 
76 gr. 


3 gr. 
1-5 gr. 
7.5 -.5 gi-. 
20 gr. 


I’he zapon, in lic[uid form, is brushed on one side of the 
manuscript, wiiich is then hung up to dry. 'I'his takes about two 
hours, depending on the temperature of the room. When dry the 
zapon becomes a thin yet strongly hardened film, serving as a pro- 
tective covering for the manuscript and even filling in small 
holes and tears. When a manuscript is thus “zaponized”, no actual 
repairing (in the .sense .of fdling in torn or missing j5oriions) or 
resizing is deemed necessary, as it can be handled with perfect safety 
even if its edges are ragged. 'Ehc occasional concession, however, of 
using a small piece of transparent silk gauze, may be made when 
there is a serious tear in the manuscript. Not only paper but also 
parchment documents have been treated with zapon. 

Although nine years have produced no discolouration or appar- 
ently harmful results in paper documents treated with zapon, not 
enough time has elapsed to justify a final verdict as to its chemical 
stability. Inflammability is another question to be seriously con- 
sidered. Although experiments seem to indicate that the “zaponized” 
documents burn no more easily than ordinary paper, there is a 
definite danger of the vapour from the zapon catching fire, especially 
in rooms with any type of open fires. It has been suggested that this 
inflammability could be reduced by replacing a considerable quantity 
of the .solvent with chloroform or carbon tetrachloride ; but this would 
not only be more expensive but would necessarily involve special 
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anangcmrnts for ventilation in the workroom. While there is no 
(lonht that fragile paper documents treated with zapon are thereby 
strengthened and protected against further damage, it is also true 
that much the same strengthening and protection can be obtained by 
an application of ordinary animal size (from pieces of vellum or 
parchment boiled down in water), as at the Public Record Office in 
London. All early western papers were animal-sized at the time of 
manufacture, riiis size is not only cheaper, simpler to make, and 
less hazardous to tisc than the zapon, but also has the added recom- 
mendation that it restores to the paper the quality which it has lost. 
Paichment d(K'uments treated with zapon in the Brussels archives 
appeared crittkl) and brittle to the touch, and in some cases the ink 
had spread. 

In the Biussels archives it is the usual practice to use chemical 
means for bringing up faded or stained writing. This has been done 
not otily in cases of manuscripts picviously stained with g:dl bvit also 
with those which were faded because of any one of a number of 
factors, 'rhere arc two separate and successive chemical baths in- 
dicated — the first (one part ammonium hydrosulphatc to nventy parts 
of water) to bring up the w'riting and the second (OT gr. of tannin 
and 5 c.c. of acetic acid to 100 c.c. of tvater) to make the reaction 
permanent atid at the same time to prevent any harmful effects of 
the first reagent. M. Bolsec made it clear that the second bath could 
sometimes be used alone, particularly in cases where the manuscript 
had been previously stained with gall. 

'Lhc manuscripts which had been given these treatments were 
not very reassuring in appearance, having great, discoloured blotches. 
The more recent method of bringing up faded writing by examination 
under idtra-violet light is not yet in favour with the authorities here, 
as they feel that anything made visible under the ultra-violet must 
necessarily be visible in the first place to the naked eye. They have 
not yet had the opportunity of testing the remarkable results which 
can be obtained with ultra-violet light, both for visual examination 
and for purposes of photography. Furthermore, they do not take into 
account that the use of ultra-violet light entails no risk whatever to 
the manuscript (something which certainly cannot be said of 
chemical reagents, no matter how carefully they may be applied). 

The methods of repairing and moulding seals in Brussels 
originally served as a model for the Public Record Office, so that the 
two procedures are virtually identical. In general, however, there 
are more added refinements in the English method of moulding— 
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such as the use of waxed paper to protect the seal, and the making 
of an overhang in the plaster cast in order to facilitate its separation 
from the mould. Very little actual seal repair is undertaken in 
Brussels — only ^vhere absolutely necessary to prevent the seal from 
cracking u{) — and tljcre is no filling out of missing portions with new 
beeswax. An impressive semi-circular room containing tiers of 
drawers has been built to house the collection of over 28,000 plaster 
moulds of seals, in addition to some of the more precious documents 
with seals. There is a carefully compiled index, with descriptive 
information, of all the mouliis in the I'oom. It was disturbing to 
note that some of the original wax seals wen; wrapixid in cotton wool 
without any protccti\e covering of waxed or greased paper to keep 
the inherent moisture of the wax from being withdrawn. 

The outstanding features of the stacks observed were: (1) steel 
construction and \ery tall shelving, necessitalitig a stcpladdcr to 
reach the upper shehes ; (2) exceptionally wide aisles ; (.I) fire 
extinguishers at intervals; (1) ventilation only by oiK'iiing windows 
occasionally ; (5) long distance for attendants to walk to bring manus- 
cripts to the reading room ; and ((>) unbound manuscripts left 
unbound (placed between pulp-boards and tied with tapes with flaps 
of doth and paper at lop and sides to keep out dust, or else in paper 
folders within large pasteboard boxes) ; but documents bound up at 
some time in the past undisturbed. 

The photographic department in the Brussels archives is (piite 
active on behalf of both readers and correspondents. In many 
cases photographs of fragile manuscripts are shown to readers instead 
of the manuscripts themselves. 


ALtn.MCKN RijKSARfaiii'.F ( riiK Haguk) 

The Dutch system of provincial archives, with a central repository 
in the capital city, is very much on the order of that in Belgium. The 
Algcmeen Rijksarchief, in The Hague, preserves in addition to the 
usual governmental records the archives of the Dutch West Indies up 
to and including the year 1810. There are a number of printed 
summary catalogues of the various classes of documents, which are 
being added to as finances and available time of staff permit. There 
is no card catalogue. A yearly resume of progress in cataloguing was 
formerly added to the archivist’s Annual Report, but this has now 
been discontinued except as an occasional separate publication. The 
chief archivist is Professor R. Fruin. 
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Here, as iti many other ardiives visited, the bindery and repair- 
shop are combined, and the chitrf repairer, in service at the archives 
for twcniy-fi\c years, is a man who has a wide background of binding 
experience. 1 he room in use has windows on two sides, with the 
workbendies facing iIkiii. A large cutting machine occupies the 
ceiitte of tltc room. 

Japanese paper is tlie jnincipa! repairing material. 1 he usual 
procedure for repaititig a paper documiait rdiich is in bad condition, 
with perhaps a portion missing, is to fill iit the missing section with 
old paper (selerled to match the document as closely as {XTSsible) and 
then to cover both sides of the dor umeni comjtlctely with a sheet of 
]apanese ptiper. A (onmieicially prepared binder’s paste, well diluted 
with water, is used as an adliesise. Tlte document is finally subjected 
to pressuie, light at first but itureasingly hea\y, until it is thoroughly 
thy. 1 he vime method is used lor the repair of parchment docu- 
ments, extept that filling in (with old paidunent if possible) is seldom 
done. Elatleiiiiig is a((om|)lishe<l in the press, as rvith paper doett- 
tnenls ; but it is sometimes necessary when dealing with large charters 
to spread them on a huge surface and tack them down :it the edges 
to insure their drying straight. No resi/ing is done, as it is deemed 
unnecessary wheit the dotument has been coxcred on both sides with 
Japanese paper. 

I he cardinal objection to the use of Japanese paper as a covering 
for fragile manust ripts is that it is not completely transparent. Hand- 
w'fiting which is in a luM\y or even ordinal ily intense ink is usually 
tpiite reathible tluough the Japanese paper, but faded writing is apt to 
be almost completely ohstuied. .\nother ([uestion xvhich arises, as with 
all materials employed in manuscript repair, is this: ^V'ill the Japanese 
paper change colour in the course of time? It is generally conceded 
to be absolutely stable, and its long and meritorious record of service 
in the Dutch archixes (sim e 18.aS) would seem to indicate that it is 
unobjectionable on this score. In more than one case during this 
tour of archixes in Europe, the xvriter xvas told in all seriousness that 
a slight yelloxvish tinge in the Japanese paper xvas all to the good, 
as it disguised the nexvness of the repair. Here there is a definite and 
rather deplorable departure from the accepted view that manuscript 
repairs should nexer be disguised or made .so intentionally fine that 
they arc not immediately apparent to the naked eye. 

What about the practice of using blank sheets from old docu- 
ments as repairing material? No doubt in many reix)sitorics the 
supply is practically inexhaustible, but the mere fact of availability 
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is not the only thing to be consUlcrcci. More inijwrtant — in fact, 
often extremely vital to the scholar — is the esidencc furnished by 
blank leaves as to the original physical condition of the document. In 
other words, if a document is worth preserving for posterity, it .should 
be preserved in its original state, unchanged (as far as jx)ssiblc) in 
physical appearance or content. Only thus can it be of the fullest, 
unquestioned value as historical or literary evidence. .Xny sign of 
tamj>ering may lead to confusion or even doubt of its autliemicity. 

There is no .seal repair or moulding attempted in the Algemeen 
Rijksarchief, except the occasional gluing together of broken seals. 

'I’he ntagasijn (stack) was built about 1900 and lonsists of six 
floors, of all-steel construction, with grill llooring and stairs. 'I'he 
shelving is of slate. I’hc ironwork, painted white, is unusually clean, 
in the Dutch tradition. Handlifts ojicvated by ropes arc found at 
intervals for transferring documents from one floor to another. 

The steel shutters on the windows, electrically operated, can be 
clo.sed all over the entire btiildfttg in two minutes. Ventilation is 
secured only by occasional opening of the windows. Heating pipes 
along the lower floor keep the winter temperature up to about 58“F. 
in the stacks ; in sunnner no artificial tuljustmcnt is necessary. 

The prevailing types of container for the storage of documents 
arc portfolios (two boards tied together, as at Brussels) and boxes. 
'I hc jKtrtfolios in general have no dust flaps. Loo.se documents arc 
not bound. Doctnnents bcariiig seals are j^laced in separate enve- 
lopes, then arranged upright in boxes with let-down flaps on one 
side. Maps arc kept flat if [wssible and laid in heavy portfolios in 
drawers. 

Records of documents taken from the stack for use by readers 
take the form of entries in a charge-book. No .slips are placed on the 
shelves to show' where documents have been removed, except in port- 
folios fiom which a single item is taken. Documents reserved for 
readers arc not returned to the stacks nightly but are kept in the 
reading room while in u.sc. 

At one side of one floor of the stack is a row of “cells” with 
separate doors, tvhcrc items of particular \aluc are kept, such as: 

1. The original Treaty of Westphalia, 1048, by which the 
Netherlands gained their independence from .S{)ain — in French and 
Spanish ; two separate volumes (original red velvet) ; signed by 
Philip of Spain, with his seal in gold ; kept in a glass case within a 
steel safe, the top of which when lifted to a vertical position and 
pushed downw'ard causes the glass case to come up into view. 
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2. Se\'cral large charicrs on parchment bearing the seals of all 
the jirincipal cities of Holland, in order of date of founding (from 
left to right), with arcfnnpanying signatures of burgomasters. 
Cireenish wax predomuiant in the seals. 

3. .Some very eaily maps of Holland, one or two of New Nether- 
land. 'I’hc very early {barters on jr.irchmcnt, going back in some 
instances to the tuelith century, arc stored in wooden cabinets on 
deep thin wooden shehes, which may be pulled out. The documents 
arc kept Hat and in }M)sition by tapes. 

A photographit depaitment supplies n' productions of documen- 
tary material upon recpiest and occasionally undertakes ultra-violet 
photographv. An ulti.t-violet apparattts of the Hanau cpiartz-lamp 
type is atailable to rt'aders in a dark chamber provided in the photo- 
graphic tlepartment. T his particular lamp is a therapeutical model, 
ni( kelplated. and cati be lowered or raised l)y a cable. Readers them- 
.sehes may bring manuscripts up from the reading room to the ultra- 
violet chamber. A tonsultation perll»d of longer th.au fifteen minutes 
is inad\ isalile, as there is no air in the chamber when the door is 
dosed.'’ 


(;ER.\fANY AND AUST RIA 

PRi'.u.ssi.scin' S Gi iiKiMi s Si A Vi'HARciiiv (Bf.ri.in-Daiii.f.m) 

T he Preussisches Geheimes Staatsarchiv in Berlin-Dahlem con- 
tains the central archites of Brandenburg and Prussia, dating from 
the end of the sixteenth century. T’he.se consfst of the records of 
the central Pmssian authorities (Privy Gouncil, Gencnal Direction, 
ministries of the modern era, other central administration.s, high 


^ For adcHiioiial niatcTlal on iho FuticIi arihhcs see: i.eon Dorr/, “I/inrcndic dc 
la Bibliothcquo iialionak’ do FiiriiF*, Rnni<> do.s Bihliothcques, XIV (1904), 77-99. 
Fran/. FIiilo, “Sur la conMTvulion ct la lostauialion des amiens manuscrits”, Rexme 
(l(\\ HibHothtqurs, VllI (189S). 155-17U. tianslaU’d from the Italian bv L<k)n Dorc/.. The 
same arlielo appeals in IMblioihequc dr Vlxole drs chartes, LIX (1898), 470-495. 
F. C. l.oiuhaiup, ThoitfK utiia ou I’lnt dr iollc( tionncr, de n>f)srrvrr rl dc 

rrstaurrr /r.s Irs imnnisc) i [)t\. /e> rstamf)rs rt Irs Iwrcs (Paris and I,ausannc: 

Librairic des Pildionbiles. Merav, “Moyens tie rcstaurcr les viciix livres”, 

Annunirr dn }Uhliol))iilr (Pans, 14802^. “Prods \erbal dc la Conference internal ionalc 
pour la conservation ct la resiauratioii des anciens inanu.scrits tenue a Saint-Gull’', 
Revue des lUhliotfiix^iirs, VIII (1898), 415-425. 

For Belgium, see Flisc Sanuiclson. “Dc la rcstauration d’anciens manuscrits par 
Ic kitt”, Actes dii Centres intrrnalional des Archwistes et Biblioihecaires de Bruxelles 
(1910). (Brussels: Siej»c de la Commission permanentc des Conp^r^s, 1912), pp. 205- 
208; and for the Netherlands. Maarten Schoengen: “Over het Zapon”, and “Verlag 
van Dr. Sello’s Ic/ing over Zapon op tien Diiitcn dcutschcn Archivtag, tc Dusscldorf”, 
NedcrloiuLsrk Arcbicvcnhlod, Xl (1902-190‘»). 32-45, 143-156. 
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courts of justice, etc.), the archives of the Prussian army (up to 1866), 
the records of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (to 18('>7). and of the 
“Kingdom of Westphalia’’ (1807-1813), in addition to a collection of 
maps, etc. There is a printed summary catalogue of the archives, 
in two volumes. Many early manuscript and printed lists of depart- 
mental records (called Repertoria) are available to readers, and a 
partial card index to the Repertoria, covering names and subjects, is 
helpful in a number of instances. Dr. Heinrich Otto Meisner is cltief 
archivist. 

Except in the case of documents of extreme fragility (which arc 
reinforced where necessary by a double thickness of Japanese paper 
and covered on one side with transparent silk gauze), the prevailing 
method of repair in the Prussian archives involves the application of 
parchment paper (a transparent paper. German-made, similar to 
parchment). This material is applied with wheat flour paste to both 
sides of the document, thus covering it completely. The advantages 
urged for parchment paper by the staff of the Prussian archives, as 
compared with silk gauze or Japanese paper, are several: 

1. It is cheaper. 

2. It is easier to apply: More documents can be repaired in 
a shorter time (an important point in a large archival repository). 
But this simplicity of application is offset by a disagreeable crinkled 
condition apparent in the repaired document, which persists in spite 
of pressure and repeated smoothing subsequent to application. 

3. It is flexible. In this respect it is supposedly much .superior 
to zapon, which is brittle and may cause the paper to crack when bent 
sharply. But, in common with zapon, the parchment paper gives to 
the document an unnatural, slick appearance and feel. 

4. It is not likely to change in colour. At least, after about 
ten years’ use in the archives no change has been evident. But the 
colour of the parchment paper is yellowish to begin with, and conse- 
quently a distinctly yellowish tinge is imparted to documents covered 
with it. 

5. It is free from acidity, which may be injurious to the paper. 
This was not true of the earlier parchment paper, but now a special 
quality is manufactured fot the Staatsarchiv by the firm of Knoeckel, 
Schmidt, & Co., in Lambrecht (Rheinpfalz), guaranteed to be acid- 
free. Several thicknesses are available, but a medium weight — ^not 
the thinnest — is used by the Staatsarchiv. It costs about 680 Rm, per 
1000 kilogrammes. 

H 
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A siiviilar procedure is followed in the repair of parchment docu- 
ments : no new parchment is employed. Seal repair is done on a 
small scale. 

'File Prussian archives issued under the date of October 6, 1936, 
an official communication addressed to all German archives, entitled 
Richllinien [iir die Ausbessening von Archivalicn (Guides for the 
Repair of Archises). 'This mimeographed circular emphasizes the 
necessity of proj)er conservation and restoration of records, both official 
and unofficial, including such important sources of local history as 
parish registers. .'\ti offer is made to repair local archives in the 
technical rej)air-shop of the Gelu'imes Staatsarchiv, or, in case such 
work has been undertaken by the local staff or in a commercial work- 
shof), it is suggested that the repaired manuscripts be sent to Berlin- 
Dahlem for examination. A brief outline of recommended repairing 
methods is set forth, and it is pointed out that adaptations of proce- 
dure can be made with regard to different types of archives. Silk 
gau/e, Japanese jiaper. parchment paper, old paper, and new wood- 
fr(;c and weakly-sized paper arc all listed as possible repairing mate- 
rials, but the parchment paper is suggested to be most suitable in a 
large number of cases. It is explained that the parchment paper is 
manufactured otily under special conditions and in large quantities, 
so that it is best to order through the Geheimes .Staatsarchiv, which 
undertakes to deliver smaller quantities cost free to local archives or- 
al cost price to private bookbinders connected with the archives. 

'I’hc stacks, in a fireproof wing of the Prussian archives building 
entiicly .separate from the offices, arc quite new but already full 
almost to capacity, and air addition is therefore contemplated. The 
construction is of steel throughout, but the shelves are wooden. The 
linoleum-covered floors arc kept .sj)otles.sly clean. 

In gcncial, documents as transferred from the state departments 
aic already bound in some form, or perhaps only sewed together. It 
is cusfomaiy to place two or three of these volumes together and wrap 
them in a dust proof paper folder, which is tied and labelled. The 
records of each department are of cour.si; kept separate, generally in 
chronological order. \'ery early documents with seals are kept in 
paper envelopes in boxes, riic earliest records in the office date from 
about A.D. 1200 and mostly relate to lands, etc., in the mark of 
Brandenburg. There is a collection of loose seals— removed, at some 
unknomi time in the past, from the documents to which they were 
oiiginally affixed — ^^vhich are numbered, classified, and kept in 
drawers. Certain rooms in the stack are devoted solely to state 
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treaties, which are usually quite spectacular in appearance, with silver 
skippets and vehet covers with fancy tassels. 

The reading room in the archives is modern and well lighted, 
with accommodation for about a hundred readtns. Superintendents 
sit at raised desks at each end of the room, behind which arc shelves 
where documents arc retained overnight. A large proportion of the 
readers arc bent on genealogical research. 


Dr. liistaiER 

At the recommendation of Dr. Rohr, of the Prussian archhes, a 
visit was paid to Dr. Ibschcr, widely knowai as a restorer of ancient 
manuscripts, whose headquarters at the time were in Egyptian Depart- 
ment of the Neues Mnseiun in Berlin. One of Dr. Ibscher’s most 
expert accomplishments is the repair of jincient manuscripts on 
papyrus. lie has even succeeded in making jjapyrus according to the 
ancient method, from the papyrus plant. There were numerous 
papyri on hand w’hich he had already treated, together with a very 
badly damaged and malted specimen which awaited attention. The 
latter had been water-soaked at one time and seemed a solid, insepar- 
able mass, with the writing w'orsc than illegible. By dint of great 
care and unending patience, however, it is possible to lift the papyrus 
sheets one by one with small steel pincers, fit together fragmentary 
pieces, and mount them individually between glass. No attempt is 
made to restore or reinforce the damaged papyrus ; it is simply pro- 
tected against further damage. 

Dr. Ibscher’s methods of paper and parchment repair (with 
Japanese paper and silk gauze) arc almost identical with those in use 
at the Prussian archives. One minor deviation in technique, how- 
ever, is worthy of note. To flatten and dry a repaired document on 
paper. Dr. Ibscher does not resort to pressing ; he simply pastes down 
to the board or repairing surface the surplus edges of the Japanese 
paper and silk gauze, which he intentionally has allowed to extend a 
little beyond each edge of the document, and leaves it to dry out, A 
paste-board is lightly laid on the document to protect it from dust, 
but no pre.ssurc is exerted. Documents on parchment, on the other 
hand, are flattened and dried in a press. They arc usually repaired 
in much the same manner, although new parchment may be used for 
reinforcement if the items arc particularly valuable. The paste used 
in this operation is Hofmann's reis-slerg (commercially prepared), 
which has, obviously, a rice basis. Dr. Ibscher mixes it with water 
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(first cold, then boiling), stirs constantly till it is of a creamy con- 
sistency, and strains it through a cloth to get rid of lumps. He makes 
it freshly every two or three days to insure purity and cleanliness and 
freedom from bacteria. No resizing is done, as the paste itself is 
supix)scd to contril)Utc sufficient strengthening qualities. 


Herr Rich ter 


Herr Ricluer, of tlu; Department of Engraving of the Neues 
Museum, specializes in cleaning, repairing, and mounting etchings, 
drawings, engrasings, etc., and also in the repair of old bindings. For 
the removal of the brown sfxits which often occur on engravings, 
Herr Ricluer recommends the following treatment: 

Immeise the engravings consecutively, for the period of time 
indicated, in four baths as follows (large shallow porcelain trays will 
be found most suitable) — 


1. Pure water 

2. Clilor (A solution of 400 gr. of chloride of 
lime in 4 liters of pure water) ... 

.‘1. Anti-chlor (A solution of 200 gr. of hyjxisul- 
phite of soda in 4 liters of water which neu- 
tralizes the effect of the chlor and serves as 
a fixing agent) 

4. Running water 


2 hours 
2 or 3 minutes 


3 minutes 
G horn's 


Dry between frequently changed blotters or other absorbent 
sheets. 

(Note: Ihe ddur and anti-chlor arc kept in yellow glass bottles. 
I’he chlor is always strained through a cloth before use.) 


Reicusarchiv (Potsdam) 

1 he Reichsarchiv, or national archives of Germany, was 
founded in 1919. Ihe archives building is a former military school, 
extensively remodelled and enlarged, on a hill in Potsdam called the 
Btauhausberg. The institution is divided into two principal depart- 
ments: archives and historiography. I'he archives include the records 
which are periodically transferred from the departments of the Reich. 
Ihcy arc subdividetl into jxilitical, economic, juridical, and military 
documents, bequests and collections relating to contemporary history, 
maps, and photographs. The historiography section is at present 
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working on the subject of the World War, for which there are masses 
of historical material in the archives. 

The documents in the Reichsarchiv are practically all less than 
a century old, dating hack no earlier than 1870, and originating 
mostly during and after the period of the ^Vorld War. This fact 
entails a somewhat different approach to the problem of repair and 
preservation. The primary object is not so much to restore and 
strengthen as to protect from fading and any other damage to which 
the manuscripts might e\’entually be exposed. Cases of water-soaking, 
insect ravages, etc., arc comparatively infrequent among documents 
of recent date, although they do of course occur, particularly if 
methods of storage are lax. It has therefore been thought wise to 
cover these late documents completely with some transparent, im- 
permeable substance, or to varnish those portions which arc most apt 
to suffer from cxix)surc to light or moisture. 

The covering material formerly in use at the Reichsarchiv was 
parchment paper (the same quality as that used at the Prussian^ 
archives in Bcrlin-Dahlcm), but this has been largely replaced by; 
cellophane, which has the advantage of being more transparent and; 
absolutely colourless. The cellophane is obtained from Kallc and. 
Company, Aktiengescllschaft, Wiesbaden-Biebrich, Germany. A des- 
criptive booklet issued by the manufacturers lists the superlative 
qualities of the cellophane, among which the following arc of especial 
interest to the archive repairer: 

Ccllol)hane is a transparent membrane made from j)nrc celluIo.se 
.... It docs not decay, ferment, get mouldy, or permit the 
passage of bacteria. ... It is harmless and perfectly free from 
any hygienic objections. ... It is dust-proof and air-proof. . . . 
It is neither explosive nor inflammable (it burns no faster than 
a chip of wood) and it is stable in all climates and under all local 
conditions. 

The cellophane is applied to the manuscripts with a special leim, or 
size (not paste). The documents when covered arc flattened by rolling 
under a cylinder, but even after this treatment a disagreeable crinkled 
appearance may be noticed. Documents covered with cellophane can 
be submerged in water or exposed to the sun indefinitely without any 
damage. 

A varnish preparation derived from copal, called kopallack, is 
the nearest approach to zapon in the Reichsarchiv. It is sprayed on 
the manuscripts, forming a protective (although yellowish) coating 
and preventing fading or running of the ink. It has been found 
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particularly useful in preserving documents written in pencil (liable to 
rubbing and diniining) and maps marked with coloured ink or paint 
(liable to run if wet). Certain tests have been carried out at the 
Reichsarchiv to prove the eflitacy of kojmllnck ; e.g. a pencil-written 
page, half treated with kf)[mU(ul: and the other half untreated, was 
exjMtsed to the suii for several houis. y\t the end of this period of 
exiKtsure the untreated portion had faded into practical illegibility 
while the ko (mi I lack unwed p;ut was as fresh and unfaded as before. 
Kopallack is not suit;if)le for use with wood pulp papers, such as news- 
print, in wliidt case the application of parchment paper or cellophane 
is indicated. '1 he same (objections which have been raised with regard 
to other vaiuish pieparatious, such as za(K>n, hold good also with regard 
to ko(Millack. 

Tile modern steel stacks arc light, airy, and clean, and in general 
style of (Oust) U( tion are very similar to the Prussian ttrehives in Beiiin- 
Dahlctn. Two sections of ptirtictikir interest were those devoted to 
maps and photographs. I'lie huge* collection of thousands of maps — 
which mostly originated during the W'orld \Var — arc kc*pt Hat in 
drawers within steel cabinets. Many of them have becti treated with 
hopuUack. 'I’here are numerical labels on the drawers and a regular 
catalogue of the entire collection. The photographs, which are only 
lately coming into their own as an integral, valuable part of archival 
records, are arrangc.d in wooden drawers, by subject. The photo- 
graphic department uiili/ed the I.eica cameia almost exclusively. 

I Iai'1‘ t .s t .V vr.s.vRt.ni\' (Mlnk:h) 

The Hauptstaatsarc hiv, or principal archives of Bavaria, was 
formed in IDlil by the amalgamation of certain sj)ecial archives, estab- 
lished in 1799 to deal with the records of foreign and internal affairs 
and the dynasty of W'ittelsbach. There is a good collection of eccle- 
siastical attd monastic records, which was assembled when the monas- 
teries of Bavaria were secularized in the nineteenth century. The 
chief archiv ist is Dr. O. Ricdner. 

Repair work is carried on here only to a very limited extent, and 
there seem to be no prescribed methods of procedure. Seals are occa- 
sionally repaired and often moulded in plaster and cast in metal. 

The entire archives were at the time of this visit in a state of 
upheaval, as it was a period of cleaning and renovation. The reading 
room, lor instance, was cpiite unrecognizable, with furniture and Irooks 
piled helter-skelter and workmen whitewashing the arched ceilings. 
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The records themselves were in the process o[ being transferred from 
the old stacks (of wooden construction) to a new and modern steel 
section adjoining. The new stacks, completed only about a year, are 
to be shared tvith the Staatsbibliothek, which occupies the same 
building. 

With regard to the type of storage containers used in the Haupt- 
staatsarchiv, there were noted not only the usual jxmfolios and 
volumes but also some old chests and even metal containers (no doubt 
intended originally as a measure of safety in case of fire). A geogra- 
phical arrangement of the material seems most frequently followed, 
although in certain cases single items, in folders, arc in alphabetical 
order. 


Haus-, Hof-, fnd Staatsxrciuv (Viiana) 

The tripartite name of these archives may be separated into its 
component parts and explained thus: Haus — the family papers of 
the Hapsburgs, Maria Theresa having founded the archives in 1749 ; 
Hof — court and legal records ; and Staat — archives of government 
departments. 

The Austrian archives dwindled considerably after the World 
War, when the new nations carved out of Austrian territory, such as 
Czechoslovakia, wished to build up their own record repositories. To 
do this, they requested that documentary material originally sent from 
their districts to be dc|x)sitcd at the central archives in Vienna, and 
also material relating to their districts, should be transfetred to them. 
Vienna, on the other hand, wished to keep its archives intact. This 
difficult situation was at last solved by a compromise: Material sent 
in for deposit was to be returned, but tlocumcnts of the central 
administrations relative to the various sections of the country were 
retained, although in some cases lists were furnished. Sometimes 
documents were turned over but lists and indexes were kept, which 
means that searchers must often come to Vienna in order to consult 
the essential key to material actually deposited elsewhere. Professor 
Ludwig Bittner is in charge of the Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv. 

There has been no secularization of monasteries in Austria such 
as that which occurred in Bavaria, so that many monasteries still 
possess large and important collections of manuscripts. Only financial 
stringency has in some instances compelled these institutions to part 
with their treasures. 
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A comjK)und of cellulose acetate called cellon is chiefly used in 
repair. It is applied in liiiuUl form with a brush (as zapon), forming 
when hardened a protective varnish. 'Fhis substance, together wnth 
a special solvent, is manufactured by Cellon-W erke (Dr. Arthur 
Kichengriin), Berlin, (diarlottcnburg. It is very similar to cellit, used 
(in solution in ether) in some other Cierman archives, which is manu- 
factured by 1.(1. Faibcvindiistrie, Akticngescllschajl, Abteilung L., 
Frankfurt-am-Main. Dr. Heinrich Frcderking, prominent German 
archivist and authf)r of an article on archive preservation and repair 
in Archivnlisclte /.ritschrift (Series .‘5, vol. VII, pp. 201-218), 
recommends both rellon and rrllit. 

Flic cost of Cf'lloii is .S-.'iO Rm. per kilogram. Three liters of the 
litjuid are sudicient to repair 3,000 manuscript leaves. It has been in 
use in the Hans-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv for about five or six years 
and accoiding to report has proved much superior to zapon, which was 
lormei ly employed in repair work. The two substances are very much 
alike in apjjearance, although celloii seems to form a thinner layer on 
the surface of the manuscript. It is quite customary to supplement 
the cellon coating with strips of rather thick Japanese paper where 
there are ragged cdg(;s and weak joints or folds to be strengthened. 
'I he procedure is simply to apply the cellon (which in this case acts 
not only as a varnish but also as an adhesive), lay the strips of paper 
in place, and brush more cellon over them. Cellon may also be used 
as a protective varnish for wax seals. 

I he princi{)al objections to celloji, based on observation of a few 
m<uuistiipts treated with it, ma)' be briefly stated. Apart from the 
questions of chemical stability, inflammability, and the dubious advi- 
stvbility of varnishing manuscri|)ts with a substance essentially foreign 
to their original and basic comjxisition, which persistently recurred 
in spite of ap[>arently logical reassurances, the chief concern in this 
instance was the factor of physical appearance: 

1. The cellon dries in streaks. 

The aiea vvheic it has been applied is definitely more brow- 
nish than any untreated portions. 

3. I here is a noticeable discolouration on the verso of leaves 
titated. 1 he method of treatment does not provdde for prior flatten- 
ing of the manuscripts, an operation which appears to make the 
manuscripts easier to deal with and also improves their appearance 
after repair. It is claimed that cellon brings up faded writing, but 
this may be regarded with definite suspicion, as any possible intensi- 
fication of the waiting is offset bv the brownish stain cau.sed. 
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One repair problem which has not yet boon satisfactorily solved 
is how to deal with leaden bullae (allixcd to papal documents) which 
seem to be corroding and flaking off. 'I’his condition has been j>arti- 
cularly noticed on certain documents which came frotn Sal/burg. 

There is no uhra-\iolct or })hotographic apparatus in the Haus-, 
Hof-, und Staatsarchiv. 

I’here arc eleven stories of steel stacks, divided into sections of 
tw'o or three stories each by solid floors, the remainder being of steel 
grill. If all the floors were of steel gtill there would be a greater 
danger in case of fire, as tlie draft woidtl draw' the flames from floor to 
floor. There are only stairs for inter-flooi tommunicaiion. Natural 
light is admitted. 

The predominant form of storage container is the jxtrtl'olio, as 
usual. Wooden boxes are also in eviilence, likew'ise metal cabinets 
with wooden trays containing medieval tlocuments in paper envelopes. 

One end of one floor of the stacks is sanctioned off as an exhibi- 
tion room. Hert! tlte shelf space has been enclosed with glass, behind 
W'hich the documents are displayed on inclined boards. I'hc exhibit 
is open to the public from about 10 to 1 every day. Among the most 
interesting manuscripts on view were: the last letter of Maria 
Theresa ; letters of Kaiser Wilhelm, Queen Victoria, liismark, Schu- 
bert, Haydn, and many personages famous in the history of Austria ; 
documents on vellum, some beautifully illuminated and with ctirious 
and unusual seals, mostly in perfect condition — several gold seals and 
some in wooden skippets. 

NAnoNvt.nmiaoim.K, H.vNn.sciiRiFiTN— S\mmi,iin(; (Vii'.n.na) 

The Nationalbibliothck, until 1920 called the Hofbibliothek, is 
the largest library in Austria and one of the most important in Eurojx;, 
Among its collections arc 1,210,000 printed volumes, 9,000 incunabula, 
and 27,000 bound manuscripts (2,3G0 Oriental), w'ith 100,000 papyri 
from the collection of Archduke Rainer. Since 1808, the library has 
enjoyed the privilege of receiving a copy of every book published in 
Austria. The chief of the Department of Manuscripts is Dr. Emil 
Wallncr. * 

In its methods of repairing manuscripts the Nationalbibliothck 
resembles the Public Record Office more nearly than any other institu- 
tion visited. To begin w'ith, handmade paper, supplemented where 
necessary by transparent silk gauze of French manufacture, is used for 
the repair of manuscripts on paper. It is, how'ever, artificially 

15 
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toned by dipping in coffee, to approximate as nearly |x>ssible 
the cfjlotir of the manuscript : and this is a doubtful practice as it is 
in the nature of disguising the repair. The technique of application 
of the repairing paper is almost identical, except that at the National* 
biblioihck tfur edges of the repairing paper arc cut with a knife instead 
of being torn to provide a Jess noticeable feathcredge. Manuscripts 
are fully backed if there is no writing on the verso. No resizing is 
done. Pure silk gau/e is used only when some portion of the writing 
is to be coN'cred ; in other cases a mixture of silk and cotton, called 
ctamine, is preferred, as it is less expensive and easier to obtain. The 
paste is a mixture of wlieat and rice flour, cooked before use. New 
parchment is used to reinforce, strengthen, and fill out manuscripts 
on panlnnent. Flattening is accomplished by light pressing between 
blotting papers. \'ery fragile documents arc placed between glass. 
One example was a leaf of a manuscript on black vellum, written in 
gold ; part of it had also been covered with silk gau/.e, as it was torn. 
The Nationalbibliothek has rejected cellon and other cellulose acetate 
com|K)unds because of suspicion of <[ualitics which might possibly be 
harmful for the manuscripts. 

rhe |M)licy advocated for the repair of bindings is exactly that 
recommended so strongly by Mr. Jenkinson at the Public Record 
Odice: Restore damaged bindings as far as possible to their original 
condition, if there is sufficient evidence in the way of sur\iving pieces 
of leather, etc. Incorporate stich surviving pieces in the new binding, 
or it this is not pt.vcticable, insert them inside the cover where they 
may be examined if desireil. If there arc old oak boards, use them 
if they are not too damaged ; wormholes may be plugged up and 
missing or broken |K)rtions may be replaced by new pieces of oak if 
necessary. If there are fragmentary clasps, repair them ; if only one 
survives, make another which will be closely similar but not an exact 
duplicate.* Retain the original sewing if intact ; renew only when 
necessary, and always in the same holes as the original sewing. 
Remove fragments of parchments, etc., found in old bindings and 
keep where readily atailable for examination. If the original binding 
has completely disappeared or has been so disguised by a later one 
(also damaged) that it cannot be reconstructed, rebind the volume 
in a style contemporary with the date of the manuscript, utilizing only 
the best, most durable materials. Make a note on the flyleaf or in 

* At some time during the eighteenth century almost all the brass clasps on the 
medieval volumes in the Nationalbibliothek were removed, and manv of the medieval 
bindings were replaced by the typical, uninteresting, gilt bindings of the period. 
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some other convenient position as to exactly what Itas been done in 
the present rebinding operation, so that in future there will be no 
question as to which portions of the binding arc aciually original. 

There arc about 100,000 loose documents in tlie library, and 
they arc kept in heavy paper folders filed in wooden boxes. They are 
fully catalogued on cards. 

There is an ultra-\iolct lamp in the library, but it is a very old 
model, and it is hoped that a new^ one may be purchased in the near 
future.’ 


riALY 

Arcihvio l)i SiAio (Vknick) 

I’hc Venetian archives, renow’ned for the inexhaustible wealth 
of material which they contain, arc housed in the Franciscan 
monastery of the Frari in Venice. They consist of the records 
— diplomatic, judicial, commercial, notarial, etc. — of the Venetian 
Republic, whose interests were at one lime world-wide. These 
records were gathered together into one place by the Austrian 
government, from the various building's where they had been stored, 
and arranged in some sort of order. I'he present director of the 
archives is Signore Conte da Mosto. 


’ For finiiicr material on the subjects of tliis set lion see: liaiir, “Hemeikunj^cn 
'/nr Konscr\ ieinn^ von An liivalicn”, Ardnxmlisi he Zfitsx htiff , Neuo Fol^e, XII 
15(i-70. Hans Beschorncr, “Nodi Finiges /iim Aidiivalienscbut/”, with an appendix. 
“Zur ledinik der Ardiivalicnkonsci vierung”, by Walter Bauer, ArchixuiHschr Zeil- 
idirift, Srd seiics, VII (1931), 219 226. Fran/ FJirlc: “Die internationale Konferen/ 
in St. Gallcn am 30. Septcnil)cr und I. Oktober 1898 /ur Beratung iiber die Kihallung 
iinrl Ausbc.ssening alter Handsdiriftcn”. Ccntralhlatt fur DihIiothr/<$wrsrrt, XVI (1899), 
27 51; “In sac ben der intcrnalionalen Konferen/ von St. (fallen (1898)”, Zentralblait 
fiir Bihliolhck.su'rsrti, XXVI (1909), 245 203 ; “Uber die Krhaltung und Ausbesserung 
alter Handschriften”, Ccntralblntt fixr BibUothrkswrsrn, XV (1898), 17*33. Heinrich 
Fiederking: “Ardiivalienkonscr\ iernng”, Archivalisrbr Zrifsi hrifl, 3rd scries, VII 

(1931), 201-218 ; “Zapon oder Cellit”, Protokolle der deutseben Arxhivla^e sett 1902 
(1910). Raphael Kr)gel, “Gelatine oder Cellit zur Konservierung von Handsdiriften”. 
Studien und Mittctlungen zur (U'sehuhte dcs Benediktiuerordens, XXXV (1914), 353-358. 
E. L., “Ueber die Anwendung von Zapon bci Archivalien”, Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, XX (1903), 67-08. Adolf Martens, “Festigung iiiorsdier Papiere oder 
Pcrganienlc durdi Behandlung niit cellitlosiing”, Kgl. Malerialpriifiinffsmat Mittei- 
liin^cn (Berlin, 1911), vol. XXIX. F'ricdridi Philippi, FAnfiihruug in die Urkunden- 
lehre des dvulschen Mittchillcrs (Bonn and Leipzig, 1920), p. 221 el seq. Otto Posse, 
Handscbriften-konscrtnciung . . . (Drcnlen. 1899). E. Sdiill, Auleitung ?Mr Erhaltung 
und Ausbessetung von Handschriften durch ZMpondmlmignierung (Vienna, 1904). E. 
Schneider, “Neucs Verfahren /ur Riicktarbiing verblasstcr Schrifteii”, Korrespon- 
denzblatt des Cm e so ni Were ins der deutschen Geschichts — und Altertumsvereine, LXl 
(1913), 103-105. Georg Sello: “Die bei der Zaponverwendung in dcr Archivpraxis 

gemachten Erfalirungcn”, Korrespondcnzblatt dcs GesatnWereins der deutschen Geschi- 
chts— und Altertumsvereine, LII (1904), 119-122; Erhaltung und Wiederherstellung von 
ArchixHilien (Oldenburg, 1905). Georg .Sello and Ro.st:, “Das Zapon in der Archiv- 
praxis” Korrespondcnzblatt des Gesamtvereins der deutschen Geschichts — und Altertum- 
svereine, I (1902), 195-202. 
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Tl>crc is no regular repairing department in the Venetian 
afehives. Numerous manuscripts were seen to be in bad condition, 
with water-stains, etc. 

'File higlt-ceilitigcd rooms of the former monastery are now lined 
with wooden cases, which are filled with row upon row of manus- 
cripts. Almost all of tlie manuscripts are vellum-bound, although 
s</rue are in rough portfoii()s : no boxes of any sort were visible. I hey 
are arranged according to the departments of state from which they 
emanated. The windows were wide oj)en at the time of this visit, 
letting in tlie d.iinp, cold morning air. Some of the rooms were 
empty, or nearly so. I (easy layers of dust cosered everything, 
'i’hcre was no staff \ isible, except a lew monks in the entrance hall. 
A leading room is set tiside for accredited research weirkers. 

'I'he higfi. glass tojipeel, diist-coverexl cases in the dark anel gloenny 
e'xhibition room were litendly sluffexl with manuscripts, folded and 
laid overlapping erne tiuother se) that the greatest possible numbetr 
(onlel be croweled into the cases. Among the many manuscripts on 
view were several relating to American history, such as a letter 
signeel by Ik'uiamin Fninklin, I’homas Jefferson, and John Adams, 
suggesting a treaty of commerce between N'^enice and the United 
.States, 1781. .Several huge l urkish documents were e.'dubitcd in 
cases on the wall. Papal documents with leaden bullae attached, and 
parclimettt deeds with wax seals (sonu; cracked) were present in 
profusioti. rheie were .some illuminated mis.sals and other service 
fiooks, mostly of a rather jioor ciutilily. I hc earliest document shown 
was of the (kirolittgian period abotit 828. In the way of later 
corrcsjxindcncc, all the kings of Italy and many foreign rulers were 
represented. 


BtBt.torr.c.v .Vrosroi.icA \AticAXA (Ro.me) 

The Vatican Library is largely the creation of the great humanist 
IKipcs of the fiftc-enth century, of whom Nicholas V is usually 
regarded as the real foimder. The present magniruent building was 
erected by .Sixtus V in 1.588. riie libnary has greatly increased since 
its original foundation attd has frequently been enriched by the 
acquisition of private and monastic libraries and papal collections. 
It was separated from the archives by Paul (It)0.5-l()21). Father 
Anselmo M. Albareda is the present prefect of the library. 

Fhc archives comprise the written records of most of the 
numerous congregations (i>crmanent committees of cardinals for 
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transacting various departments of the business of the Roman 
Catholic Church), offices, and tribunals in the Holy See. Certain 
congregations still retain their own iccords, although documents may 
in some cases be transmitted to the central rcjwsitory if requested by 
a research worker. I’he archives are often called, e\en today, the 
“secret Vatican archi\es", despite the fact that they have been largely 
open to public use since January, 18S1, in accordance with a decision 
of i.eo XIII. The term “secret archives” is nf)W' applied only to that 
portion which includes the olUesi and most important documents, 
consisting of registers, briefs, correspoitdencc, and all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous records. These arc stored in si\eniy-four cases and divided 
into several gioups according to souice (such as archives of Avignon 
or archives of the Secretariat of State) or subjec t (Dixiersa Gci maniac, 
etc.). The prefect of the archixes is Cardinal Mercali. 

Extensive alteiations in the rep.air laboratory, incorporating 
many improvements in working eejuipment, have recently been made. 
'I'hc two rooms in use have been entirely renovated and a new room 
adjoining has been equipped with special plumbing fixtures and an 
electrical stove for the making of paste, dissolving of gelatine, heating 
of the special gelatine I)ath, etc. At one end of the main room, is 
a cabinet containing chemicals of various kinds for experiments and 
certain repair operations. A large standing press and two or three 
small bench presses conqvrise the ccpiipmcnt for flattening and 
pressing documents. .Stretched tautly across the room at short in- 
tervals arc lines of narrow cloth webbing on which to hang freshly 
repaired or gelatine-treated paper documents to dry before they arc 
pressed. The type of sink newly installed is specially designed, with 
unsually large drain boards, and at the side a deep, lead-lined basin 
for acid baths, etc. 

Working quarters are provided for about nine men, under the 
supervision of Signore Arbo Magliochctti. Wooden tables, accom- 
modating two or sometimes three repairers, arc ada[)ted to the peculiar 
requirements of inanascript rc[)air, each having two or three sheets 
of plate glass (24|-x 18|- inches), let into the top as working surfaces. 
The glass surfaces can be illuminated if need be by electric light from 
below, for very delicate repair work ; the remainder of the top surface 
of the tables is covered with brown linoleum. Each man is supplied 
with certain tools, such as white enamel wme containers for paste, 
water, snonges, etc.; aluminum pots and cups for dissolving gelatine ; 
sjx)nges (smaller and of looser quality than at the Public Record 
(3ffice) ; several sizes and types of brushes for applying gelatine, paste. 
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etc.; and an assortment of kni\es for paring parchment and various 
ciitting operations. 

rile V'atican tcchnujuc of icpairing manuscripts on parchment 
ot vellum ililfcrs in tcrtain essentials from that followed at the Public 
Record Ollice in London: 

1. The adhesive agent is not paste but gelatine. 

riu* gelatine, of the (jualily called gelatine extra, is obtained from 
the Soeiele des J‘ioduits ('.hiniKjues Coignel, 3, Rue Rabelais, Lyon, 
France, at 35 fraius pt-r kilogramme. It (omes in thin sheets, which arc 
cut up and dissolved eiilier in water or an aqueous solution of acetic 
acid, as the tase mav lie, pieparatoiy to use. Ihc acetic acid 
is the solvent if the gelatine is to be used for slicking two pieces 
of paichment togellier (25 gr. of gelatine to 100 gr. of acetic acid). 
To make the gelatine insoluble, after application, it is lightly brushed 
with formalin (5 gr. in 100 gr. of water). If the gelatine is intended 
mote as si/.ing. lor stienglheuing delicate parchments, it is dissolved 
in boiling w'ater (gelatine, 12 gr.: water, 100 gr.) and applied while 
still hot. More water may be added if the mixtiue becomes too 
thick, rite itse ol gelatine as an adhesive permits the joining of new 
patdiment to the mamist:i ipt without an overlap — an extremely 
imixntain point when there is writing on both sides of the maniis- 
ci i[>t extending to the very edge which is being rejiaircd. 

'I here are numerous lly/auiinc manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library, written on purple parchment with gold and silver ink. In 
the icpair ol these manuscripts. court-|)lastcr, of the retpiisite 
thinness, is u.sed as an adhesive for joining new* parchment (also 
colouied pin pie) to the old or lor filling up a crack in the manus- 
cript. Only alcohol is used for dampening prior to flattening. 

2. The netv parchment used in repairing is not so bleached as usual, 

so that the halt side is fjuitc noticeably yellower than the 
flesh side. 

Parchment of various tpialities is supplied to the Vatican Library 
by (Jeniili Ferruccio, Via Agostino Bcrtani, No. 1, Rome. 

3. Dampening prior to flattening is done with alcohol .sprayed on 

the document if the doeument is in an exceptionally fragile 
condition or if the ink is very bad. 

If the ink is good (not carbon or flaky) and the manuscript is in 
fairly good coiulition, water may be applied lightly with a sponge. 
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In general, howe\'cr, the re\erse is true, and it is best to avoid direct 
moistening of the nianusciipt. A safe method of flattening several 
manuscript leaves at one time is by light pressing bettveen sheets of 
dampened absorbent paper, which, hotvever, arc sej)arated from the 
manuscript leaves by dry sheets. ^Vhen the manuscript leaves are 
sufficiently impregnated with the moisture to be plial)le, they are 
subjected to hca\y pressure between completely dry sheets of 
absorbent paper. 

4. Complete backing of (be documents xcith the nexe parchnxexxt is 
almost tiex'cr done; filling in tnissing portions is the usual 
procedure. 

The meticulous lefmemeni of the tccbnirjue of parcbment repair 
at the Vatican library may be accounted for not only by superior 
equipment (primarily the glass working surface), but also by the 
precious character of many of the manuscripts which have to be 
treated. It is admittedly a matter of greater skill to repair a beauti- 
fully illuminated liturgical manuscript thait an oi'dinary deed. 
Although not all of the parchment manuscripts needing repair at the 
Vatican Library are illuminated or even unusually precious, by any 
means, still the jiainstaking, careful procedure which has been worked 
out for the paiticniarly valuable items is largely followed in every 
instance. The practice of supplying missing portions of manuscript, 
essentially much more complicated than simple backing, has therefore 
been perfected to a high degree. It is possible on the illuminated 
glass working surface to trace on a sheet of new parchment the 
irregular indentations and jagged outlines of damaged jxtrlions of 
the manuscript, and with a small pair of manicuring scissors to cut 
preci.sely along this traced line, .so that the new piece will fit exactly 
into place. As a general rule the two edges to be joined are carefully 
pared with a sharp knife, thus allowing a slight overlap for additional 
strength, but if writing extends to the edge of the manuscript such 
an overlap is manifestly impossible, and the gelatine must serve as 
the sole bond between the two adjacent edges. 

The practice of strengthening damaged manuscripts with a 
covering of transparent silk gauze was instituted at the Vatican 
Library by the late Cardinal Ehrlc, prefect of the library from 1895 
to 1914, who was also resjxtnsible for the use of new parchment and 
gelatine i the repair of manuscripts on parchment. This is not, 
however, the sole method of paper repair, as there arc frequent 
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instances vvhcte the iiuimiscript, Avhilc clainaged, docs not require 
teinfoiccment with silk gau/e. 

For the aj)plicatii)n ot the silk gau/x‘, gelatine once again serves 
as an adhesive, at the same time imparting new life to the pajjcr. 
The solution, in water, is much thinner than required in parchment 
repail, only about 7 or 8 gr. of gelatine being added to 100 gr. of 
water. If the paper is thick or very decayed the gelatine content may 
be slightly increased. I he silk gau/e is simply laid on the surface 
of the inanusoipl and lightly stiokcd wiili a brush dipped in the 
hot gelatine solution. I'iie manuscript is hung up to dry before 
pressing and flattening. 

II a paper maniis( ii|H is in need of resizing but docs not recpiirc 
strengthening with silk gau/e, it is biiefly immersed in a bath of the 
hot gelatine. The long, shallow tray of chromium-jilatcd cojipcr 
contaiiung the gi-latine fits info a large, electrically-heated basin filled 
with water, which senes to mainttiin the gelatine at the proper 
temperature. .Standing in position over the tray are two ujnights 
ol the .same metal with :i horizontal crossbar over which to draw the 
mtmuseript after it hits been passed throttgh the liquid, in order to 
remove excess gehitine before hanging the mamiscrijit up to drv. 

It is somtuimes desirable to fill in small holes in manuscripts 
tiftei the silk gatizc' has Iceen ap|)lietl. I'his is ticcomplishcd in the 
V:uic;m l.ibrary by the use ol '‘li(|uid paper”, l.hisi/.cd svovc paper 
(Italian-made) is cut up iut(» small pieces and jdaeed in a small glass ; 
water and a small amount ol flour paste are added. The whole is 
stirred for about fifteen minutes in a mechanical mixer (of the malted 
milk type) until the mixture is cpiite smooth. It is then strained to 
get lid ol sill plus water, laid on a glass surface and mashed c.arefully 
with a supple, broad-liladed knifc' to reiuose lumps, and strained 
again if necessary. I lie final result is a thickish, white, pasty-looking 
mixture, which may tie bottled till needed. I his “liquid paper” is 
ap|>lied to hoU's in the manusciipt on the jroint of a knife blade, on 
both \erso and recto of the page. Ywy little is required— just 
enough to fill up the hole to the same thickness as the paper of the 
manuscript. I'he "liquid pajier” adheres easily to the silk gauze 
with which the manuscript is already coxcred. 

lining in on a larger scale, when there are large portions of the 
niamisciipt completely missing, is done in the Vatican Library with 
unsi/cd wove paper — either the ordinary Japanese paper or a .special 
quality (hpavicr in weight) made in Italy. Wheat flour paste is used 
as an adhesive. The Japanese paper is neither cut nor torn to size. 
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blit the surplus portion is removed bit by bit with fine pincers after 
it has beeti pasted down. One or two additional layers of wove 
paper may be applied if necessary to approximate the thickness of 
the manuscript itself. 

Some manuscripts on paper have turned dark brown because of 
the corrosion of the ink, or exposure to damp, or otlier reasons. To 
bleach to some extent this brownish stain and to make the writing; 
more readable, before repair, the following s[>crial treatment is 
pre.scribed at the Vatican Library: Prepare in two large, retiangular 
glass jars a 4 per cent solution of jiotassium permanganate and a 
3 per cent .solution of oxalic ackl. I>oth in water. Place the 
manu.script between pieces of coarse g;ui/e iti a wire .screen frame. 
Immerse the frame successively as follows: 

1. In the solution of jrotassium permanganate 
(until the reddish colour has penetrated the 

paper) ... ... ... ... 3 minutes 

2. In a basin of cold water (until the reddish 

colour is removed) ... ... ... 3 minutes 

3. In the solution of oxalic acid ... ... 3 minutes 

4. In hot water for only a moment, then in running 
cold water until thoroughly washed. 

The manu.script when removed from the frame is laid on a 
horizontal wire drying frame for at least an hour. Silk gauze can 
then be applied if necessary, or if not, a gelatine bath alone may be 
sufficient before flattening. 

The reference department is in the Sistinc Wing, where there 
occurred on December 22, 1931, a disastrous collapse of the roof, 
burying some 15,000 volumes under the debris. The damage was 
soon repaired, howc\er, and provision made against the recurrence 
of such an accident. The library and archive stacks are in .separate 
wings. Both are of the latest steel construction and are well 
ventilated and lighted. 


Grottaferrata. 

In Grottaferrata, a village near Rome, is situated a former 
Greek Basilian monastery which has been converted into a national 
monument by the Italian government. A repair-shop has been 
establish I similar to that in the Vatican Library, under the super- 
vision of Signore Aloisi, the chief repairer. Manuscripts and bpoks 

IQ 
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may be sent here for repair or rebinding by libraries and archives 
in any part of Italy. Father Nilo Borgia is the director of the 
institution.* 


* I lie following may be consuhed for additional material on the Italian archives: 
(iimlo Biagi : ‘’La conteren/a inteimuionalc di S. Gallo per il resiauro degli antichi 
((mIki”, and “Delia conM't\a/ione dei inss. antichi”, Hnnsla drllr Hibliotn he c degli 
Arthivi, fX (IHiW), ItiH-lTl, 1541()0. (iino IJorghe/io, “Conic si salvano le pergameiie 
in io\ina“. Jm Uihlioftlia, XXIV’ (192‘1), 349-‘150. Eugenio (^I'^anova: A)(hivistica 
(Sifiia, 1928); “II primo Congresso interna/ionalc degli aichivisti de dei bibliotecari in 
Bruxelles”, Hwisla dellc JUbUote< he e degli Archivi, vol. X\I (1910), LD-144; “Rela/ione 
Milla confcienAa interna/ionalc di San Gallo”, Bollettino Ufjicialc del Ministcro della 
Pnhbhca fstruzione, vol. XXXVII (1909). Fran/ Khrle: “Della conserva/.ione c del, 
lestaiuo dei inanoscritti antichi”, Hhnsta delle Bihliotec he r degli Arrhivi, IX (1898), 

5 et .self,: “IVr il restauro dei inanostiitti”, Hiiasta delle Bihltote( he e degli Airhtvi, 
vol. XXII (1911), 71*74. Fabioni, “Lettcra al Bibliotecario di Modena iiitorno al 
restauro dei libii”, Nh(wo (iiornale dei Letterati (Pisa, ISOth. vol. I\’, and Gwrnale 
Ptsano dei Letterati (Pisa, 180ti), vol. V, Alfonso Gallt>: “Malattie dei libri”, Accadernie 
e Bihlioteche d' Italia, vol. Ill (I9.‘l(h; le malattie del Uhro, le line ed i restauri (Milan, 
198r)); “I manosditti superstiii del I’incendio della Biblioteca na/ionale di Torino”, 
Accadernie e Bihlioteche d'ltalia, vol. Ill (1929)); “Il resiauro dei manoscrilti c dei 
documenri antichi”, Actadcmlc r Bibliotcihc d’ltalia (Rome, 1928), vol. I. Piero 
Giacosa, “Rela/ione dei lavoii inirapresi al I.aboratorio di Materia Mcdica per il 
riciipero e restauro dei Codiii appartenenti alia Biblioteca di Idrnio”, Atti della R, 
Aicademia delle Scienze di Torino, XXXIX (1904), 1070-1078. Gorlani, L'incendio 
della Bibliote(a tuiziotiale di Torino (Furiu-Gcnoa. 1904). Icilio Guareschi; Della 
fyngamena, eott os.'>r}vazioni ed esfyn ietne i>Hl licupcro e siil jeslnnro di codki danrieggiati 
vegli imendi e notizie storichc (rurin: Cnione tipograhco-editrice, 1905); “Os'serva- 
/ioni ed esperien/e siil ricupeio e sul restauro dei codici danneggiati dal I’inccndio della 
Biblioteca na/ionale di Torino”, Menwtie della R. Accad. delle Scienze di Torino, 2iid 
series, I.IV (1904), 429-4.58. Leti: “.Siiidi suIla caiia. Sfaldatura del foglio”, and “vStudi 
sulla carta e in panicolare suILa carta biuciaia”, Accadernie e Bihlioteche dTtalia, 
vol, \ (1929). Mauri/io Mastrorilli, C.onsrderazioni critic he sul restauro degli antichi 
(Naples: Fr. (nauiiini and figli, 1912). Mario Morgana, Restauro dei libri 
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XXllI, 924*929. Sihilia, “Le Malattie critiogamichc dei Him”, Accadernie e Bihlio- 
teche dTtalia, vol. IX (1995). Tcsii: ’’Malattie e restauri dei libri”, Accadernie e 
Bihliotcrhe dTtalia, \o\. IX (19.95). Tcsii: “Malattie c restauri dei libri”, Accadernie 
e Bihlioteche dTtalia, vol. VII (19.99); “Sioria e tccnica <lel restauro dei libri e dei 
inanoscritti”, La Chimica (Rome, 1995), \oL XL Torri, “I restauri dei codici della 
Biblioteca di Torino”, Moyzeion, vol. I (1923). Giovanni Viitani, “D‘un nietodo per 
far rivivcrc gPinchiostri studiato a Milano nel 1792*1793”, Il libro e la Slam pa, \1 
(1912*1913). 161 *170. Pier Igna/io Vottero, ConserxMtzione e restauro dei documenti 
(Pisa, 1912). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIl.VER JUBILEE SESSION 
DECEMBER 23-24, 1948 


^HE 25rH ANNUAL SESSION of the Indian Hisiorital Records 

Commission held on December 23-24, 1948 was celebraied as its 
Silver Jubilee session, 'Elie Hon’ble Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, P) ime 
Minister of India, inaugurated the Public Meeting of the session in 
the newly built and spacious Assembly Hall of (he University of Delhi 
on the morning of 23 December. The meeting was presided over by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of Education and ex-olHcio Presi- 
dent of the Commission. Among those who attended the inaugural 
meeting were corresponding membeis from Ceylon, Nepal and Burma, 
two visitors from Spain and members of the diplomatic corps stationed 
in the metropolis of the Dominion of India. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi, 
welcomed the members of the Commission and others on behalf of 
the University. In the course of his addre,ss he said: 

“ The presence of many distinguished guests and strangers is 
an indication of (he importance of the work of the Commission 
and a recognition of the value of its labours. It links the past of 
India with the present and with the future. It seeks to preserve 
before it is too late the priceless treasures which arc to be found in 
the records of bygone centuries and it makes these available for 
historians and institutions and it is thus taking a very notable part 
in the icnaissance of India.” 

Delivering his inaugural address, the Prime Minister commended 
the valuable work done by the Commission and cxjjrcsscd the hope 
that it would continue its labour with greater zc<il in the service of 
Indian history. Pandit Nehru pleaded with the assembled scholars 
to make a popular approach to history and lay stress on the binding 
aspects of events rather than on the disruptive and fissiparous ten- 
dencies. This, he held, could be done without sacrificing preciseness, 
truth and scholarship. 

The presidential speech of Maulana Azad began with a note of 
applause ' r the achievements of the Commission during the past 
years. Referring to the numerous gaps in our knowledge of Indian 
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history, Maulana Azad called ujK)n the historians o£ India to prepare 
a plan for writing a full history of India through the ages — the story 
of co-o[X‘ration and common endeavour, the development of civiliza- 
tion and culture and growth of the arts, philosophy, religion and 
humanity. He was also ol opinion that there were certain fields where 
a wide variety of source materials made research on a co-o|}erative 
basis more valuabh; than iiulividual research. Referring to the epoch 
of the Indus Valley Ci\ ilisation, he said that authenticated evidence 
was ixtssible only by the co-operation of the archaeologist and the 
historian. 

SjK'aking about the National Archives of India, Maulana Azad 
said it was a store house of taw materials of history, but only a fraction 
of our recoids wete available ibere. He appealed to the public to 
bring forwaitl valuable historital documents which were still in private 
))ossession. Scattered ihioughout the land, he said, there were family 
(U)cuments, sanads, firmans and a variety of ancient manuscripts which 
would be lost unless prompt steps were taken for their proper preser- 
vation. Collection of records from various provinces and states at one 
common centre and their pioptn preservation were, said the Educa- 
tion Minister, proper functiotis of a National Archives. Explaining 
the policy of the Government, the Education Minister said that despite 
the linancial stringency that faecal the country, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion “will not spare any effort to achieve whatever is possible in the 
present conditions.” 

After the speecb of the President, the Secretary, Dr, S. N. Sen 
read messages of greetings and good wishes from His Excellency the 
Governor General: from Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, Deputy Keeper of 
Records, Public Recoicis Office, I,ontlon ;md from the Education 
Minister of (iwalior. 

rhe Chinese Ambassador, Dr. Chia-Luen Lo read a scholarly 
paper on Chinese Sources of Indian History which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The post-luncheon session was devoted mainly to the reading of 
a scries of papers b>- a number of scholars. In the absence of Maulana 
Azad, Prof. D. V. Potdar was in the Chair. Papers were read on 
subjects so diverse as Archives in the United States of America, The 
Woodstock (Oxfordshire) Town Archives, Correspondence of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh and A Century Old Marathi Newspapers. In the ab.sencc 
of Mr. Hilary Jenkinson his extremely interesting paper entitled 
Twenty five years: Some Reminiscences of an English Archivist 
1923-1918, was I'ead by the Assistant Secretary of the Commission. 
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The Research and Publication Coniinittee of the Commission 
met on the morning of 24 December with Dr. Tara Chand in the 
Chair, The Committee revieAved the action taken on the resolutions 
adopted at its earlier meetings. I'he Publication Programme entrust- 
ed to the National Archives of India was one of the items discussed 
in details. This tvas followed by the annual Members’ Meeting of 
the Commission. In the unat oidable absence of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Dr. Tara Chand presided. 

Among the recommendations made by the Commission as well 
as its adjunct the Research and Publication Committee, the most 
important ones relate to: 

(i) taking over by the Government of India the control and 

management of the Macken/.ie Manuscripts, Dutch and 
Danish records, and 'I’anjore Raj records at present in 
(he custody of different provincial governments and to 
preserve, index and catalogue them; their periodical 
inspection by the Government of India’s Director of 
Archives who should report to the Commission, and to 
provide necessary funds for the project; 

(ii) preparation by the Goternment of India a Catalogue of 

{wrtraits and paintings of historical interest to India in 
the possession of various institutions and private indi- 
viduals; 

{Hi) listing, cataloguing and indexing of the late Residency 
records transferred to the National Archives of India; 

(iv) obtaining microfilm copies of all records relating to India 
from foreign countries; 

(v) publication by the Commission of the text of important 

historical manuscripts, documents, etc., unearthed by 
the Regional Records Survey Committees; and 

(vi) publication in the Proceedings of the Indian Historical 

Records Commission lists of interesting and new subjects 
which the research scholars come across in the course of 
their researches in various records agencies, with a view 
to helping and co-ordinating the work of other scholars. 

The Commission also discussed the question of India’s participa- 
tion in the International Council on Archives which had come into 
existence as a result of the deliberation of an informal meeting of 
Archivists .lied by the UNESCO at Paris in June, 1948. The Com- 
mission was of opinion that India should be adequately represented 
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at the first International Conference of Archivists which was expected 
to meet in 1950. 

The members of the Commission attending the Jubilee session 
had a round of social engagements as well. They were taken out on 
excursions to the Red Fort, the Historical Exhibition organised by 
the National Archixes ol Intlia at Nexv Delhi I'own Hall and the Art 
Exhibition at the Covet nment House. Fhe Minister of Education 
gave a party on 2*1 i)<!ceml)er and His Excellency the Governor General 
was at home to the members at the Government House on 25 
December. Sii Maurice Gvvyer. Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University 
gave a reception to tin memiters on the 2()lh evening. Several of 
them also visited the National Archives. 


HisroRicAi. EXiimmoN 

A special rcature ol the SiKer Jultilce Session was the exhiltilion 
oi lecoids, some rate historic:al tnanuscrijtts, on paper, paltn leaf and 
bitch bark, ma|)S attd plaits, illustrating dilferent phase’s of the history 
and culture of India, at the New' Delhi lown Hall. The Exhibition 
was open from December 2^1 to 29 and proved to be a popular feature. 
Most of the record oliicc's, libraries, musetims, learned societies and 
many iiidivicluals had olfeied to lend selected items from their valu- 
able collections for the occasion, but the nuntber of exhibits had to 
be drastically cut clown due to paucity of available space. In all 
295 items were dis[>la)ed and they ’iverc sclet:tccl from the holdings 
of: rite National Archives of India, New' Delhi; The Secretariat of 
the Constituent Assembly. New Delhi; Record Gflicc, Madras; Record 
Ollice, Bombay; State Record Department, Baroda; Combined Inter- 
Scrxices Historical Section, Simla; National Library, Calcutta; His 
Highness’s l.ibrary, Rampur State; Rabindra Bhawan, Vishva Bharati, 
Santiniketan; Muslim Ihtixersity Library, Aligarh; Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir; .\ssam Provincial Museum. Gauhati; Provincial 
Museum, Cuttack; Pt ince of ^Vales Museum, Bombay; Archaelogical 
Museum, Red Fort, Delhi; Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New 
Delhi ; Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda ; Mr. Ajit Ghose of 
Calcutta and Sardar Ganda Singh of Amritsar. 

At the Exhibition xvere displayed many historical documents in 
the original, and photographic copies of others. The oldest item was 
one of the Gil^it Manuscripts, belonging to the 7th century, xvritten 
on birch bark and one of the oldest manusciipts in India. It xvas 
lent by the Goxernment of Jammu and Kashmir. The most recent 
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document displayed was a copv of the Indian C'harter of Freedom 
(January 22, 1917). 

Exhibits which attracted partitailar attention were from (he 
Secretariat of the Constituent Assembly, being the basic documents of 
the New Free India. The.se included a photographic copy of the 
Charter of Freedom: a photographic copy of the Register of Signatures 
of the Constituent Assembly members; the National Flag, presented 
by the Prime Minister to the Constituent A.s,sembly on 22 July, 1947 
and the poem prc.sented by the Chinese Ambassador in India on the 
occasion of Indian Indejtendence. 

The other exhibits included a collection of Persian manuscripts, 
some on world hisioiy and some on the general history of India, 
others gi'ing (he history of the .Afghans, the Mughals, and 
local histories such as that of Kashmir and the Panjab. 'Fhe exhibits 
from the National Archives of India were grouped under different 
.subject headings, viz. Economic History, Judicial and Administrative 
Development, the early giowth of the Indian Press, the growth of 
Western education in India, the Po.stal System and Miscellaneous. 
The groups represented .some landmarks in the history of British 
India before the transfer of the dominions of the East India (jompany 
to the Crown. Of special interest w'ere a number of treaties displayed 
in the original, illuminated letters in Persian written by notable 
Indian chiefs and documents illustrating the early growth of the 
Indian Press. Among the documents obtained on loan from other 
record offices, mention may be made of selected items from the muni- 
ments of Madras and Bombay recortls offices, which exemplify .some 
of the oldest records of the East India Company available in India 
and dating back to early 17th century. Of particular interest from 
the Madras collection w'as the Charter granted in 17.')8 to the Cnitccl 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies by 
George II, and the first volume of the original diary of Ananda Rangti 
Pillai, interpretor in the .service of Du})lcix. The Bombay collection 
included autograph letters of many renowned Maralhas including 
King Sahu, Nana Farnavis, Peshw’a Bajirao, Mahadji Sindhia and 
others and Surat P'actory Outward Letters (10.^0). 

One .section of the Exhibition was devoted to paintings consisting 
of selected miniatures by Indian masters from the IGth to the 18th 
century. The.se were displayed not so much with the object of 
presenting to the visitor a documented account of the different styles 
of painting that developed under the Mughals as with that of 
actpiainting him with a few contemporary fxtrtraits of the people 
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who made history — thus affording him a glimpse into the everyday 
life lived by (he princes as well as people in those days. Of particular 
interest among them was an extjuisitcly drawn painting depicting the 
scene of historic reconciliation between Akbar and Salim, lent by 
liaroda Museum &: Picture (iallery. Hardly less interesting was a 
miniature of the Deccanese school which incidentally is an offshoot of 
the Mughal school jwrtraying .Abdullah Qutb Shah of Golconda 
(l()2r.-1672) witha lady. 



NEWS NOTES 


INDIA 

Nalioual Archh’cs of India 

The accessions of records during 1918 amounted to 8(5 boxes. 
699 bundles and 1,057 volumes of records, totalling approximately 
cubic feet. All the records of the defuiu t Residencies and Poli- 
tical Agencies could not be transferred tii the National Anhhes dtie 
to lack of space for housing them and the lack of peisonnel to 
administer them. 

The project for actpiisiiion of microlilm topics of foreign records 
bearing on Indian history has shown (ontinued progress. 'I'he Depart- 
ment has aetjuired copies of the I‘aik M(n>iis(:)il)t.s from the (aty 
Library of Exeter and of some portions of the Correspondence of Major 
James Browne with W'arren Hastings from the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Ofiice (late India Ollice) in London. 

Robert Palk (1717-1798), after whom Palk Strait which separates 
Ceylon from liulia was named, came to Madras in 1751 as Chaplain 
in the service of liast India Companv, but he stwtn gave up his 
deacon’s ordeis and entered the (a\il .Service in 1761. lie became 
second member of Council in October 1762 and was appointed 
(iovernor of Madias a year later on Pigot’s departuri: fiom the Presi- 
dency. Lie retained this high jjost till ht; left for England in 
January 1767. Palk entered Parliament for Ashburton (Devonshire) 
and became a strong supporter of W'arren Hastings. During his 
stay in India he had deveio|K.d a number of friendships both with 
Indians and Englishmen and after his retirement he continued to 
take interest in Indian affairs. His correspondence contains materials 
of commercial as tvell as political interest. The collection of docu- 
ments in the Exeter City Library, known as Pall< Monnscrif/I.s. were 
till recently in the posse.ssion of Mrs. Bannatyne of Haldon (Devon- 
shire). A calendar of these papers prepared by Col. II. 1). Love was 
published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1922 but h<; 
had omitted some 72 documents of commercial character. 'I’he 
National Archives of India has aetjuired co|)ies of all the Palk 
Manuscripls now available in the Exeter Caty Library excejrt for the 
material of purely Dcv'onian interest. A large collection of Palk’s 
corresjxmdencc is also available in the British Mu.seum and copies of 
these papers are also being acquired. 

Major James Browne was temporarily in East India Company’s 
Civil Service during Warren Hastings’ period of Governor-General- 
ship. He was sent as an Envoy to the Court of Shah Alam and was 
Resident at Delhi in 1782-85. The microfilms of his correspondency 
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Iwvc been acquired to fill the lacunae in the correspondence in the 
cusiody of the National Archives of India. 

I he plans for the mechanization of repair and rehabilitation 
piocesses has gone a step further in the National Archives of India, 
i he Department has recently recci\cd a vacuum fumigation chamber 
capable of effectively fumigating with lethal gas 300 cubic feet of 
records at a time and arrangements for its installation are being 
made. The hydraulic laminating press for which orders were placed 
with Baldwin l.otomotive Works. Philaelelphia (U.S.A.) in 1940 has 
also arrived. It is hoped that tlur two machines will start functioning 
in 19.00. An air ( leaning unit is also likely to be set up in the near 
future. 

The volume, Indian Trancis of Thevenot and Careri, edited by 
tlie Diiector of Aichives and the fifth volume of Fort William-India 
House. Coi les/jondeiue, edited by Dr. N. K. Sinha of Calcutta 
Univej'siiy, were sent to press in July 1948. I'he former publication 
appeared in Seplembei 1949 while the volume of Fort William — 
India House ('.orresfjondence has been printed and is expected to be 
issued for sah' u(;xt vear. (Calendars of Persian Corresjiondenre, 
volumes VIII and IX. covering the years 1788-89 and 1790-91 
lespeci ively, have also been sent to press and volume X (1792-93) is 
ready for printing. 

riic National Archives comj)iled a small volume on the history 
and activities of the Indian Historical Records (commission during 
1919-48. The publication work, however, received a .serious set back 
by the* departure of the three Editors from the Department for better 
pai(l jobs in the Ministry of Defence and the vacancies could not 
be filled because of the non-availability of adetjuately trained people. 

Dr. Purttendu Basu, Assistant Director of Archives, returned 
froin U.S.A. early in .September 1948. He had got himself enrolled 
in September 1947 as an intern at the National Archives, Washington 
D.C'. rhere he worked for nearly ten months mainly on records 
administration, preservation and photo-duplication of records. He also 
studied at the (iraduate Division of School of .Social .Sciences &: Public. 
Affaiis, American Univeisity (Washington) where he followed 
theoretical courses on the history and administration of archives in 
fail ope iind America, management and control of current government 
records, historiography and principles and evolution of public admi- 
nistration. His training was rounded off by a 12,000 mile tour of 
tlu' c()untry visiting leading state archives, manuscript libraries and 
hi.storical research cetitres, institutional and business archiv'es and 
allied organizations. 

rhe Research Rules of the National Archives of India have 
betn letcntly leviscd by the Oovernment of India on the recommen- 
dation of the Indian Historical Records Commission. It has been 
decided to make their non-confidential records up to 1901 accessible 
to bonafide research students. Previously the chronological limit had 
been 1880. The Covernment has also agreed to abolish distinction 
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between the subjects ol the ‘lucUun States’ and teseaveh students from 
the former British Indian pi'ovinces. These changes have been 
effected in consequence of constitutional changes and the new |X)liti> 
cal set-U|) of the country. The students from the States who have 
acceded to the Indian Union will no longer suffer iioin the di.sabili- 
ties which were in operation before tlie Inrth of the Dominion of 
India. 


Intliitn Hi.s(o)i<til Jit'coKi.s Commission 

I'his year the (io\erninein of India decided to set tip an Indian 
National Commission for tooperation with UNESCX) with the 
following objects: 

(1) to serve as a liaison agency between UNESCO and the insti- 
tutions concerned witii and working for the progress of stience, 
education and culture ; 

(2) to act in an advisory tapaciiv to tite (iovernment of India in 
matters relating to UNESCO. 

'The Indian Historital Records Comntission was called ujion to 
nominate a rejnesentative to tlie National Commission and Dr. S. N. 
Sen, Secretary of the Indian Historical Records Commission, attended 
the first meeting of the National Catmmission held in New Delhi on 
April 9 and 10. 

Txveljth Mi'cting oj the Research and Publication Committee 

'The reconstitution of the Local Records Sub-(a>mmittee of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission and the adoption of a five year 
plan of work for Regional Record Survey Ca)mtnittecs figured pro- 
minently in the deliberations of the "Twelfth Meeting of the Research 
and Publication Committee held at New' Delhi on 10 July 1948. 
Dr. Tara Chand, Educational Adviser to the Covernment of India 
and cx-{jicio Cdiairman of the C^omrnittce presided. 

The change in the com[)osition of the Local Records Sub- 
committee which formerly included an official representative of the 
Political Department or its successor, the Ministry of States, was 
necessitated by the constitutional changes with the emergence of India 
as a self-governing Dominion and abolition of the Office of Crown Re- 
presentative. The Committee recommended that the Sub-Cajnnnittee 
be reconstituted to include: the Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, cx-officio Chairman ; a nominee of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, preferably a Deputy Secretary ; a member co-opted by 
the Chairman for one year; and the Director of Archives to the 
Government of India, ex-officio Secretary. It w'as also provided that 
a member of the Commission if available at Delhi be co-opted for the 
entire period of three years for which the Sub-Committee is ordinarily 
appointed. 

The Research and Publication Committee approved the report 
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of the Sub CoJiiiiiittec uppoiuted by the Ciovcvnmcnt of India for 
juepaiing a [)lan of work of ilie Regional Survey Committees in the 
PioxiiKOs. y\c(;ording to this sdieme the main concern of the Survey 
Committees for the nevt li\e years would be the preparation of a 
National Register of Records In the employment of whole-time and 
part-time workers. It leconrmended that the Government of India 
should grant rmam ial assistame U; the Cummitlees to the extent of 
Rs. r)7,0()0 each year during a |)eiiod of live years. 

The Committer; also endorsed the recommendations of the Sub- 
committee oir the fonsersation of historical records under a unified 
central corttrol atrd reconrrnetrded to the (iovernment of India to 
give linanc ial assistance to sitch prrn itrees atrd states as nright not be 
in a jrositiorr to piesetst; theii records without litrancial help from the 
Centre. .Vrrotlter resohttion passed by the Committee related to 
cctrtrali/atiorr at the; ptositrctal headeprarters of rron-current records 
of l)i\isiotts. Distr ic ts atrd Sttb-Dis isiotts. 

Rr^idtutl Slirccx (lotninitirr.s tnid the National Register Scheme 

As reported abene the jrroposal regarding the compilation of a 
Natiorral Register of Records, sfjotrsored by the Indian Historical 
RcTotcls Cottmtission was recently c'xarrrined by a .Sub-Commit tec 
appoitrted Iry lire (icnertrtttetrt ol Ittdia. rite Corrrmittee rrret in July 
11) IS and recourttrencled art attttual grant of Rs. 57,000 for a period 
of five )ears to be distributed to the Rcgiottal Sur vey Conrmittees for 
collcrtion of itrfor ruatiotr for the Natiorral Register. The (iovernment 
of India while agreeing in piittciple with the .scheme were of opinion 
that this should be defett'ecl for the present, d’herefore, the Regional 
Corrmrittees were obliged to conlttre their activities to gerreral survey 
of I'ecotds atrd historical tttatrtt.sct ipts. .Some of the Committees have 
bought .sottre histor ical ntanuse tipts oirt of the grants given to them 
by the (iosertrnrerrt atrd have subsecpretrtly trattsferred these \aluable 
documetrts to the Natioiral Archives of India. The rejxrrts received 
from some of the Sur\e\ Courttrittees for the wmk done duriirg 1947-18 
are sunrtrrari/.ed below; 

I he ^Madras (■out mi t tee conducted a sigorous sursey work during 
the YC'ar. which lesealed that the Hitrdit Religious Endowment Board 
was inking due care to preserve, classify atrd index all historical 
rnatruscripts, records, copper plates, stotre insciiptiotrs, etc., in the 
possession of 1111 religious institutioirs under the Board. A successful 
attetrrpt was also nrade by the Cotttrttittee to preserve from destruction 
all historical records of the I'anjote Rajas in the Sar-i-Khel Office in 
Tatrjotc. I he Board of Resetrue records in different districts were 
also sun eyed by the Cotrrrrrittee and valuable information about the 
state of listing, preser^ation, classification and indexing of old 
historical records was obtained frorrr the districts of Kistna, Titrtrevelly. 
Vi/agapatanr. rric:hino[)ol\. R;imttacl and Chingleput. It is expected 
that itrtjrortant inforrrration would be collected from various Zatnin 
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Offices, which will throw new liglit on their history and on the 
relations between the Nawaljs of the Carnal ie and the East India 
Compjany. Among the imjx>rtant docinnenis, etc., unearthed bv the 
Committee, mention may be made of: (i) A lamil biography of 
Shivaji ; (//) some family and oilii ial papers of die J'aliiMil (Mint. 
Masters) of the 1 anjore Maraiha Raj and some ol their sanads ; 
(Hi) family papers ol the C'liristian (‘ourtiers of Pondicherry from the 
time of La/are dc Moita. the Dniwsli of Francois Martin. Andr^ 
Miithayappa. and of Pedro Ivonakaroya Miidaliyar, ri\al and con- 
temporary of the well-known diarist Anantla Rangti Pillai. 

C. P. and licrar ComniHtcc examined the samadliis of the 
Bhonsla Rajas in Nagjnir ;md noted the nantes of all the historical 
personages to be found there. Tliey also examinetl the retotds of 
the Bhonsla family in the Kothi Mahal which mostly relate to the 
post-annexation [teriod but also contain valuable information about 
Raja Raghuji III, the last ruling prince of N.igpur. Dr. Y, K. 
Dc.shpande. C.otnener of the Committee, also ins|>ected the records 
of several old families in Nagpur and visited Sindkhed and Deoolagjion 
Raja, the head(|uarters ol the famous Jadhav family. During his visit 
to Ellichpur in Berar, Dr. Deshpande came at toss a Persian Manus- 
cript of 590 pages of aklibarat of the touri of the subahdar of Berar 
under the Nizam. Another member of the Committee was deputed 
to examine the old family records in the possession of Muslim families 
at Burhanpur and his report revealed the existent e f)f a number of 
important documents anti manustripts somt: of which tlate back to 
the reign of Empertu' Huniayun. Among the most outstantling finds 
were the works by Khwaja Mahmttotl (iawan anti Dara .Shikoh and 
one manuscript tlealing with medicine ;inti tletlicated to Emperor 
Humayun in 91(> A.H. 

'I'hc Commitiec fur Mrngal and Assam examined the 18th 
century recortls in the lligh Ctmrt at C^alciuta. It submittetl a rejxm 
on the Nizam at Pension Recortls in the Murshitlabatl Distrit t Rccortl 
Office and also examinetl the family j)apers of the Maharaja of 
Burdw'an. Arrangements for translatit)ns of some Persian papers on 
the trial of Mir/a Jan “’I'uppish” in 1800 for treasonable corres- 
pt)ndence with Zaman Shah of Kabul are being matle by the 
Committee. Pht)tographit: ettpies of the vertlict of the Qazis and 
Muftis in the trial anti of one of the t)ldcst Bengali documents to be 
found in the proccetlings of the .Mayor’s (Hourt t)l (Calcutta in 17.57 
were also obtained by the Committee from the High Court. 

The CoinmitU’c for United Provinces could not do any large 
scale survey work during the year. I'hey. however, purcha.sed .some 
valuable histt)rical documents and recortls through their various 
regional sub committees tmt of the government grant that was made 
to the Committee. Ehese have since been transferred to the National 
Archives of India for custody. I’o the zVligarh Branch goes the credit 
of acquiring '15 manuscripts, mostly in Persian. The papers pertain 
mostly to the reign of Muhammad Shah and a few belong to the reign 
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of Sl»ah Main. Ihcy give information about various events of that 
j)erio(i not teeorded by chroniclers. 

I he Committee for Bihar discovered many original documents 
and manuscripts of consideralile historical importance. A research 
sdiolar of Patna rniversity was deputed by tlie Convener of the 
Committee to inspect the government records in the Record Rooms 
of the Commissioner of Ranchi and Deputy Commissioners of 
Ranchi, Chaibassa, Purulia. Palamau and Hazaribagh to collect 
materials for his thesis on “ I he Mutiny in Bihar and Chotanagpur”. 
riie C-ommitlee also brought to light a number of Sanskrit and 
Maithili matuist i ipts, mostly of literary value, which will supply 
interesting and important materials for writing a cultural history of 
Mithila. The search lor Peisian manuscripts brought to light 
2K firmans and fmiwariahs bearing seals of Mughal Emperors, their 
diwans, snbahdnis and other ofltcials. The Committee also examined 
the collection of a school in Patna, in which was found a manuscript 
copy of the famous Masnavi Yusuf Zulaikha of Janii, the last 27 j)agcs 
of whic h contained copy of a despatch of Raja Jugal Kishore about 
the invasion of Nadir .Shah. Other works in the collection of the 
school include .37 volumes of Persian manuscripts of considerable 
historical and liteiary value, such as Jehangir Namah, Makatabat 
Allami, Shah Alum Nama, a Persian translation of MahabJiarata, 
/.afar Namah Taimuti, Zufar Nama, etc. The Convener of the 
Cominittc-e has been able to bring the manuscripts from the .school 
and has dejjosited them in the Patna University Uibr.iry. i he 
Committee also came across a number of Mughal firmans in the 
}vo,sse.ssion of private persons in Bhagalpur which includes firmans of 
.Akbar dated 157.5 A.D.. .Azam Shah, sou of Alaingir dated KiHl A.D., 
Muhammed Shah, dated 1718-19 A.D. 

The Delhi Committee purchased .some valuable manuscripts from 
private jtersons iticluding Insiihi Dilkhusa, Insahi Slunijr, Dasloor-ul- 
Amal Akbar’s Court, Waqiat-i-Kashmir, Mahalabat-i-Abnl Fazal. Be- 
sides these a few fi> mansards c also been bought by the C’,ommittee. 

I'he Committee, for fodhfnir examined about 50 kharitas written 
by British oflicers to Maharaja Mansingh of Jodhpur, which arc 
preserved in the Oflice of the Alir Munshi at Jodhpur. Out of this, 
18 relate to letters written by the C;overnor,s-Gentnal of India. 

'The. Tudukkotlai Committee prepared English summaries of 
some of the imjxvrtant copper plate inscriptions pertaining to grants 
made by rondaitnans and other ruling houses of Southern India. 
Mr. K. R. V'enkatarama Ayyar examined one old copper plate at 
Sattanur which relates to i>rivilegcs conferred on Karala Vellalars 
during the years of anarchy in the 15th Century. He also examined 
some old records belonging to a prominent resident of Mithilaipatti 
and some Sanskrit and Marathi records belonging to His Holiness Sri 
Sankaracharya of Kamakatipitham. Kumbakonain. 

The East Fan jab Regional Surt’ey Committee was constituted in 
July 1918. It consists of seven members including the Chairman and 
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Secretary. Dr. G. L. Chopra. Keeper of Records of tlie East Panjab 
Government is the Ghairman and the office of Secretary is held by 
Mr. V. S. Suri, a senior member of the staff of the East Panjab 
Historical Record Office, Simla. The members are interested in 
particular in exploring imknown documents at present in jrrivatc 
custody and other data which would be of help in writing the history 
of the province and adjacent areas. The scheme for the compilation 
of the National Jirgistcr of Rrcords is also receiving serious attention 
of the Regional Survey (Committee. Dr. Chopra and some other 
members of the Committee recently \isited several places in the 
province for this purpose. 

77/e Pan jab Historical Record Office 

I he Panjab before partition had no cetitral record office : bitt 
since 1925 'there was in exist etice a Sccietariat Retord Office which 
was housed iti ati old Mughal structttre ktiown as Attarkali’s toitil). 
AVithin the first six motitiis of the partition, tite East Panjab (iovern- 
ment established a Historical Record Office with Dr. G. L. Chopra as 
its whole-time chief. Dr. Chopta had seived as part-time KeejH'f of 
Records of the (iovernment of Ihiitcd PanJab since 19.3(5. 'J’he new 
Record Office forms a part of the Patijab (I) Secretariat (as in the 
United Panjab) under the admitiistnitivc cotitif)! of the Chief 
Secretary anti is located at Sitnla in an old church of St. Andrew 
(or .Scots Kirk, built in 19M) known as “ rite Manse”, situated above 
the General Post Office. I'he building was actpiircd by the Provincial 
(iovernment after it had beeti fully tested for its adetptacy and suit- 
ability for storing records. The itucleus of its holdings, as related in 
the last i.ssuc of this journal, is formed by the East Panjab Govern- 
ment’s share of the Lahore .Secretariat Record Office including the 
Khalsa Darbar Records (1809-19) and District Records of the 19th 
century. The rest of the mat(?rials have been acc|uircd during the 
last two years from \arious .sources, official as well as non-official. The 
office of the Commissioner of y\mbala has transferred its holding of 
prc-188() records, numbering more than 1,000 bundles relating to the 
Revenue, Judicial, .Military, Political, P.WM). and Gctieral Depart- 
ments. .Some old records fia\e al.so come from the district record 
offices of Ludhiana and Karnal. I'he records of the East Panjab 
Government Liaison Agency which was wound up in March 1949 have 
also been dejxrsitcd at the Simla Record Office. Lhese relate to the 
Avork of evacuation, rescue of abducted women and forcibly converted 
{x*ople and problems concerning the property of displaced persons. 
They would at some later date prove to be of immense value for 
Avriting the history of the CAents folloAving the partition. 

The acejuisitions from private sources include manuscript 
histories, sanads, jagirnamas, etc. Some of the.se documents haA'c been 
received as gifts from their owners and others have been bought by the 
Government. I'he outstanding collections recently acquired arc those 
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of JJaba Prem Singh of Hoti Martian and I'liakur Chalar Singh of 
Kangra. Some valualde nuniust rijji.s which would have otherwise 
perished have alst) been s;d\agetl Irom the properly left behind by 
Muslim evacuees Irom the F.asi Punjab. 

The Record Ollice has also set up a small repair shop for 
rehabilitating old and fragile tlocuments employing a small staff of 
mentlers, one of whom was retcntly trained at the National Archives 
of India. 

Among the aiuillary activities partitular mention may be made 
of maintenance of a libraiy of historital Itooks which would be of 
help to .supplement and elntidaie information contained in unpub- 
lished records. The libraiy contains 'l..')0() books in English, Persian, 
Urdu, Hituli and Panjal>i. The Museum in the office is not exactly 
an archital museum betause along with records are displayed 
|Xtintings. coins and other anti((uaritm objects. 


Madras Recoul O flier 

I'he Adinifiisltaln'r Rcfnirt for 1918-11) shows that large bodies 
«)f compaiatiseh recent reccttcls were transferred to the custody of the 
(airator. Among them are: Secretariat Records for 1914, numbering 
29,880 files (232 bundles) ; Board of Revenue Records for 1937 
jiumbering 509 files and 8.217 Deeds. Agreements and Covenants 
wliich ate- known theie as Suong .\lmirah Documents’. The passport 
records of the Mysore, Hydeiabad and the; Madras States Residencies 
prior to 1911 have been tiansferied to the Madras Record Office 
con.secjuent cjii the transfer of the work connc‘ctc;d with the issue of 
pass|K)rts to the Madias (.hnernment. The Ollice has also received 
for .safe custody 9 bundles of l'orc;ign missions records. The records 
of the East India Company’s period which were transferred to 
Palmaner in 1912 foi purpose.s of proxiding safe storage during the 
last war have been brought back to the Record Olhce building 
in Madras. 

One of the major duties of the staff of the Madras R(;cord Office 
is to make .searches among records and write memoranda on behalf 
of the CoxernmeiU Departments and the report for 1948-49 contains 
a list of 123 subjects cm which information was collected. The 
(ioveiinnent of Madras h.is a|)pro\ed the suggestion of the Curator 
to publish the materiiils thus pie]}aretl in a seric's of volumes known 
as Studies in Madras .iduiinistnitioii, and two volumes of this scries 
are already xvith the printers. Apart from the cases xvhere prolonged 
re.search was reejuired, the Record Ollice attended during 1948-49 
to n.787 recpiisitions from \arious Cfin eminent departments to whom 
32,748 documents were supplied. 

There has also been appreciable extension recently in the 
facilities given to research students. The Cioxernment of Madras has 
decided to throw ojx;n for purjioses of bonafide research records of 
Vellore Mutiny xvhich had been xvithhcld .so faf from students, 
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Siniilail) the confidential records in the custo<h of the Curator, access 
to which had not been allowed even to research workers, have been 
thrown open. However, the records of the last '»() sears are not 
accessible to students except with special permission of the 
Government. 


IK r. Record Of lire 

In 1918 the Gosernment of II.P. decided to establish a lentral 
record office under a full-time Ke<'per tvho was appointe<l in April 
1949. The first Keeper is Dr. ('•. N. Salctore who Avas recently on the 
staff of the National Archives of India. Dr. Saletorc after taking his 
doctorate from the Cnisersity of Bomitay receixed his training in 
archives administration at the National Archives of India for two 
years. Dr. Saletore’s headtjuarteis aie at ptesent at Allahabad where 
the bulk of the old records of the Board of Revenue are stored. 'I'he 
main task which the Keeper of Records has to carry out at present is 
to survey the records of public offices in the Ibiitcd Provinces and 
remove the records of enduritig value, partidilarly pre-Mutiny records, 
to the Central Record Room. 


Record Office, Bombay 

The Director of Archives to the (iovernment of Bombay has been 
entrusted with additional resjK)nsil)ilitics and his archival functions 
now cover the administration of records in the whoh; of the province 
of Bombay. His nexv duties also include the work of the survey of 
historical monuments, relics, records and historical manuscripts to be 
found in the province. 'I'he intjuiries made recently by him regarding 
historical documents in the states merged in Bomi)ay have brought 
to his notice a valuable collection in the ‘Patwardhan Daftar’ of the 
Raja of Miraj (Jr). 

The Bombay Government has aerjuired at a price of Rs. 7,000 the 
famous collection of Persian manuscripts belonging to Sardar Parasnis 
of Poona. The collection contains: (1) Approximately 1,000 Akhbarat 
or newsletters and daily diary sheets by the agents of the Maratha 
government at Delhi, Lucknow, Kabul, Lahore, Jaipur and Hyder- 
abad for 176()-1810 ; (2) Corre.sjwndence from various sources (about 
6,000 letters) itrcluditrg conrmunications addressed to the Peshwa, 
beginning from the reign of Madhavrao I, their nrinisters Sakharam 
Bapu, Nana Fadnis, Haripant Phadke and their envoys ; (3) Manus- 
cript copies of several important Persian chronicles and literary works. 

Dr. V. G. Dighe, Historical Archivist of the Bombay Record Office, 
spent three months at the National Archives of India in the spring 
of 1948 studying the working of its various branches. The Superin- 
tendent of the Office also had a short course of training in preservation 
and repair of records at the National Archives, 
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Alienation Office, Poona 

I hc Governnicut of Bombay has accepted a proposal for the 
rcorgjin i/a lion of the Alienation Office, Poona and have sanctioned 
siaff for research as well as repair of records. The research staff will 
be employed for the compilation of a register of records in the Office, 
guiding research students and the preparation of materials for 
publication. 


Xalioiial Library, Calcutta 

'I'he National I.ibrary started its move from the old building in 
Esplanade to ‘Belvedere’ in Alijwre, once residence of the Governors 
of Bengal and later that of the Viceroys of India when they visited 
Calcutta. 

The new building is spacious and offers an ideal site for an 
expanding library. Air and light, two essential requisites for libraries 
are there iti abundatice. Some stiuctural thanges have naturally been 
tnade iti the building to serve the retpiiretnents of the Library. A 
tuntiber of bathrooms atid bedrooms and partitions throughout the 
buildittg have been retnoved to prov ide more space. The old ball- 
rootti has been cotiverted into a reading room. Behind the pillars 
which sitp|K)rt the balcony rutming all round the room have been 
built stnall study alcoves. The former drawing room is projxtsed to be 
converted into a room for meetings, study circles atid film shows. 
Beneath the old ballrt)om is the main body of the library. The books 
are being kept in rubber-wheeled rolling stacks as arc in use in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, atul the Toronto Library of Canada. The 
device of rolling stacks has been adopted to economise space, ensure 
movement of fresh air all round and make {xjssible dusting with 
minimum effort. I'he shifting will be completed in 1950. 

In 1948 the ‘Imperial Library’ was rechristened and was given 
the name of ‘National I.ibrary of India’ Since April 1948 it has 
had as its Chief Librarian. B. S. Kesavan, formerly Curator of the 
Central Bureau of Education of the Gov'ernmeni of India, New 
Delhi, where he als<j .served as officer in charge of the Central Secre- 
tariat Library. Mr. Ke.savan received his training in Library .Science 
at the School of Librarianship, University of London from where he 
also took his Master’s degree in English Literature. 

iMicrofihnin^ in India 

A Microfilming Service Unit has been .set up by the Indian 
Re.search Fund A.s.sociation at the Central Research Institute, 
Rasauli with the object of supplying microfilm copies to research 
workers of articles appearing in medical and scientific journals. The 
unit will undertake the microcopying of articles from any journal 
available in Indian libraries. The meml}ership of this .service is open 
to ev'ery institute or library wishing to take advantage of this .service 
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by paying an annual subscription of Rs. 25 For this subscription 
the members are entitled to have articles microiilmed at a citargc of 
one anna per page. 

The Indian Research Fund Association has also plans to set up 
a similar microfilming senice at the Tata Memorial Hospital. 
Bombay. Besides serving the medical colleges and research institutes 
in India, the pre.sent service available at Kasauli also intends to cater 
to the needs of the various ministries of the (iovcrnmeiit of India anti 
research bodies working under their aegis. 


INTERN.VriONAI, 

United Nations Library 

Carl H. Milam, Executive .Secretary of the Ameriian Library 
Association for the past twenty years, receuily took up charge ol his 
duties as Director o( Libraries for the I'nited Nations. He has 
played an important role in the development of library work in the 
United States of America and has also been from the inception of 
UNESCO an active participant in its library activities. 

The International .Advisory Comtnittee of Library Exjx*rts 
appointed to study and report on the policy, services, collections, 
staff, building, etc., of the United Nations Library held a very success- 
ful meeting at Lake Success on August 2-9, 19-18. Dr. S. R. Ranga- 
nathan. President of the Indian Library .Association, represented 
India on the Committee and other library exjjerts who served on 
it came from England. Chile, China, Egypt and Frattce. There 
were also many observers and consultants associated with this work. 
The Committee held six plenary se.ssions and on 9 August it finalized 
its report. 

The Committee made more than fifty recommendations. The 
most important recommendation was that the United Nations should 
maintain a library service of the most advanced type with “emphasis 
on service, not on accumulation and preservation ; on immediate, not 
ultimately potential usefulne.ss.” The Committee further recom- 
mended that only in one field the Library should attempt to be 
complete, namely, in the publications of the United Nations and its 
antecedent and related organizations. Some of the other recom- 
mendations are; that the United Nations make fullest possible use 
of the Library resources of New York ; that the Library of the League 
of Nations, Geneva, be maintained on its present basis at Geneva ; 
that document indexing and depository library systems of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies be coordinated and that com- 
mittees of experts be appointed from time to time to consult with the 
Secretariat on library policies and programmes. 

A very encouraging feature of the Advisory Committee’s 
inroceedings was the complete agreement among librarians from 
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different countries on the objects, principles and administrative 
needs ot lilnaiy work of the L'nited Nations. 

The Uneico-IFLA Into nalioiuil Siininicr School for Librarians 

I’he first UNESCO International Summer School for Librarians 
planned in collaboration with the International Federation of Library 
Association was held at .XlanchestcT and London from 2 to 28 Sep- 
tember, 19'18. Fifty )oung librarians representing 19 countries of 
the world participated in the work of the School. Mr. Arne Kildal, 
Director of Public Lil)raries and .School Libraries of Nonvay’W’as 
Director of the .School and .Mr. CharU's Nowell, Head of the Man- 
chester Public Libraries, was the Associate Director. Fhey were 
as.sisted by :i distinguished international faculty speaking in French 
and English, including Dr. S. R. Rang.mathan, Professor of Library 
.Science, University of Delhi. In Manchester the School was housed 
in Ashbutne Hall, an attractise part of the University of Manchester, 
and in London the lectures and discussions took place in the School 
of Lil)iaiianship of the University (a)llege and in Chaucer House, 
head(|uarters ot the British Libraiy Association. 

rite basic thente of the course was public libraries with jjarii- 
ciilar emphasis on their services to pojnilar education and the promo- 
tion of international understtinding. The general purposes of the 
SchcK)! were : 

(1) to examine ways in which public lif)raries can become 

effective centres of popular and Inndauiental education 
and contt ibule to the jiromotion of international under- 
standing ; 

(2) to explore solutions ol basic library development problems, 

paniculaily in reconstruction countries, wdiich must be 
worked out beloie public library educatioti programmes 
can be completely effective : 

(.‘5) to increase the awaieness among the participants of the 
aims of Ihicsa), especially in relation to public libra- 
ries : and to enable the U nesco to form a clearer 
picture ol public library problems, in various countries: 
and 

(1) to provide the students with an experience in international 
living and learning. 

The participants spent a \ery busy time and the work of the 
School included lectures by distinguished librarians, discussions in 
four small study groups, report writing, individual conferences with 
library leaders and visits to libraries in Manchester and I..ondon. The 
course was di\ ided into ele\en subjects bearing on the main problem: 
(1) the philosophy of public librarian.ship ; (2) book selection policies; 

(3) the development of extension services ; (4) adult education group 
programmes and reader s ad\ isory services ; (5) relations with other 
educational institutions and special social groups ; (6) public libraries 
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work for children and adolescents ; (7) the organization and adminis- 
tration of public libraries: (S) s\steinaiic technical processes; (9) 
building planning and equipments; (10) personnel training; (11) 
public library finance. 

Intensise studies wcie made of each of these subjects through 
lectures and discussions, the members of the facultv acting as group 
leaders for discussions. I he staff and the students participating in 
the course were al)le to prepare 12 papets on public librai) develop- 
ment in various countries. 27 summaries of lectures ami 25 discussion 
group reports. 

The last week of the .School was spent in l.ondon to take advan- 
tage of the meeting of the International Eeileration of I.ibraiy Asso- 
ciations. Many prominent delegates to tlu' II*'LA gave lectures to the 
School during this week. I'he course was hi ought to a close on 27 
September by Mr. Jean Ihomas, Assistant Director General of 
Uncsco. 


(lotmnission for of luiity xMaps 

riie International Geographical Ca)ngrc;.ss which met in Lisbon 
iti April 1919 has ajjpoitued a ('ommission to prepare a general 
catalogue of early maps and similar mateiials including charts, 
atlases and globes. The first stage of this work w'ill cover the ])eriod 
1200-1500 and for this the inventory will include not merely iin[X)r- 
tant items but also .small estate maj>s and seamen’s sketch-charts. 
Since, for the later period, a large tiumber of maps atid charts are 
available lists of .selected items only will be compiled, 'i'he Com- 
mission has Piofessor Rol)erts .Mmagia of Rome as its Chairman and 
the Secretary’s })o.sition is held by I’rofessor Y. M. Goblet of Paris. 
The work entrusted to the Commission would indeed be very difli- 
cult because of the wide dispersion of the materials, but it is expected 
the efforts of the corresjjonding members of the Commission in various 
countries and the cooperation of the lepositories holding the carto- 
graphic records would result in the successful implementation of the 
project. 


Exchange of Archives helxvecn France and Italy 

In compliance with Atticle 7 of the I'reaty of Peace a joint 
Franco-Italian Commi-ssion held its sitting at 'I'urin during last May 
to study the manner in which the exchange of archives should take 
place between the two countries. From a report published in the 
French daily Monde dated August it is now learn that the Com- 
mission has concluded its work and that the French Foreign Office 
has formally announced that the Governments of the two countries 
have agreed to the cession to France of the historical and administra- 
tive archives of Savoy and ('omte dc Nice. In addition the two 
governments have agreetl to go beyond the terms of the treaty and 
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arrange for a mutual exchange of archival documents relating to the 
history of the two count) ics. 

I’he documents emb<Klying this agreement were signed in Paris 
on August 1 by M. Schuman, the French Minister of Foreign Affaii-s 
and iM. Quaroni, the Italian Ambassador in Paris. 


PAKISTAN 

The Takishin Histoucal Records and Archives Commission 

'Fhc Pakistan Historital Records and Archives Commission 
constituted by a (ioverntnent resolution of April 11, 1948, held its 
first meeting early in December 1918 at Karachi under the presi- 
dentship ol Ml. Fa/lur Rahman, Education Minister of Pakistan 
Covennneni. 'I'he Commission is com|x)scd of historians and archi- 
vists from the Cetnial and Proviticial (iovernments and Universities. 
It passed a lesolution reconnnenditig to the (government of Pakistan 
that a Diiectorate of Archives be set up immediately at Karachi and 
that steps be taken for constituting regional survey committees for 
locating and .sahagitig oiigitial historical records throughout Pakistan 
territories. The Cotnmissioti requested the Pakistan Government to 
lake immediate steps for tlie microfilming of imjxirtani recoids kept 
in the National Archives of India at Delhi and to set up an expert 
committee for the preparation of a list of such documents. It also 
recommended that arrangements should lie made for obtaining photo- 
graphic copies of records and historical manuscripts available in 
libraries of foreign (ountries which arc of special interest for research 
scholars of Pakistan. 

File Government of the Dominion of Pakistan does not yet have 
a central records re{M)sitory, but it is proposed to set up a Directorate 
of Archives which would also obtain from private owners selected 
mamiscri})ts and documents of historical and literary importance. 
The Directorate will consist of a records section, a preservation section 
(including a chemical laboratory and repairs unit), a microfilming 
section, a research and publication section and a intisetim. In view 
of the paucity of trained hands available for the technical work it is 
projtosed to send some persons to U.K. for training. 


AFGHANISTAN 

The interest which is being taken by Afghan historians in the 
reorganization of the Afghan archives is evinced in the series of articles 
recently contributed to several journals by the well-known Afghan 
scholar, Ahmad Ali Khan Kohzad. In these articles Mr. Kohzad has 
traced the genesis and development of the National Archives of India 
and has also described in stnne details the attention the Education 
Ministry of the Government of India is devoting to the reorganization 
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of their archives on scientific and modern lines. The writer in con- 
clusion has urged the Government of Afghanistan to give the same 
importance to their national document.s and suggested the establish- 
ment of an Afghan National Archives on the lines of the National 
Archives of India. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Public Record Office, Loudon 

Lord Greene, Master of Rolls for the past twelve years, has l>een 
appointed to be Lord of .Appeal and has been succeeded as head of 
the Public Record Office by Sir Rasinond Evershed. Lord Greene 
will be long remembered for the enthusiasm he displayed for the 
better preservation and use of Ptiblic Recortls in spite of the heavy 
burden of his judicial duties. As President of tlie British Records 
Association he t(X)k personal inten'st in its affairs and was to a large 
extent responsible for jxipulari/.ing its activities. 

The Public Record Office hatl some time back taken a decision 
to publish a new Guide to the Public Retords of England since M. S. 
Giuseppi’s Guide to the Manuscripts Preserx'cd in the Public Record 
Office (London, 1924) was written twenty-five years ago. Lhe new 
Guide is to be published in sections each dealing with one or more 
Ciroups of Records in the custody of the Depat tment; Part I (Intro- 
ductory) appeared a few months ago. This booklet, besides giving a 
historical sketch of the Public Record Office, contains a short descrip- 
tion of the nature and functions of the Department and provides an 
insight into its policy and plans for the future. It would be out place 
to give details of the cftntents of this excellent publication which would 
be welcomed by all interested in Archive .Science and the use of Public 
Records. The next issue of I'he Indian Archwes will cany a review 
of the Guide. 


British Records Association 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting and Conference of the British 
Record Association was held on l(i and 17 November 1948 in the 
Stock Room of the Stationers’ Hall. 

At the meeting of the Publications Section Mr. R. B. Pugh of 
the Public Record Office read an illuminating paper on the Publica- 
tion of Modern Records. He |K)intcd out that historians had begun 
to call the nineteenth century “the dark age ’ because much material 
is not available in printed form for the study of the working of legal, 
administrative and economic institutions of that period. He was of 
opinion that the publication of texts would go a long way in removing 
the “darkness”: though he realized that it would not be desirable to 
have the same type of texts for the 19th century as published for 
the Middle Ages. Mr. Pugh added that for the nineteenth century 
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the editor’s aim must be to print nor ihe maximum but the minimum. 
He advocated the adoption of a national {xtlicy for publication of such 
documents worked out in conjunction with eminent scholars of 
history so that only the most imjxirtant and valuable papers be pub- 
lished. Several inenibeis took part in the animated discussion which 
followed the reading of tlie paper. Dr. \\\ O. Hassal, Mr. W. E. 
'l ate and Mr. C. 1). I’. Nicholson thought that the publication of con- 
fidential and semi (onlidential material of the 19th century would 
cause terrain embarrassment to those concernetl with the recent history. 
'I'he dilliculty regarding handling these records for publication because 
of their bulk was stressed by some of the speakers. Miss M, Gollancz 
raised the «|uestion whether tlie micioldin might not jxtssibly take 
the place of printed publication of Modern Records. The Chairman 
of the Set tion, I’lolessoi I'. F. T. IMucknett concluded the proceedings 
wdth his lematks regartling the importance of the distinction betw'een 
pure histois and a mere statistical survey. 

'i'he Retoids I’resersation Section held discussion on two sub- 
jects: (i) 'riir Pxwriiuilioii, A'atuir, and U.x's of Records conifnlcd and 
fnesoved hx Schools, (ii) 'I’he Ft eso nation oj old Diaries, Letters and 
Fhoto^iaf>hs. Opening the discussion on the first subject Mr. E. J. 
Frith of the F.ssex Retold Ollice dwelt on the present state of School 
Art hives and |M)iuted out the danger to which they were exptised. 
He stressed tht: need for tludr prttjier preservation both by tiflicial 
anti non-oflit ial agencies. In tlie case tif the rccortls of independent 
(private) schools he felt tliat the National Register of .\rchives might 
lie particularly helpful, .\lter an interesting iliscussion on the w'hole 
problem in Avhich Dr. I). H. beadbetter took part as a representative 
of the Ministry of F.dncation a resolution was unanimouslv atiopted 
retjuesting the Ministrv of Education to give its help in the preser- 
vation of School records, ixinicularly minute books, log books, letter 
books and ledgers. 

'File keynote of the papers on the subject of the Preservation of 
old Diaties, Lettcis and Fhotoi^rafihs w'as that such materials were 
invalualile especially for the study of local history and that steps 
should be taken for piesersing them. 

'Ehe subject lor the discussion at the meeting of the Technical 
Section w'as Local Rej>air Facilities, Problems and Possibilities. 
Several members spoke on the problem on the basis of their personal 
experiences in local ri'cord oflites. It was vcg;irded as desirable to 
have repair centres in the re|x).sitories or to hase regional repair 
centres where repair work tvould be done for .several art hival agencies 
by those who were exi)erts in the line. Colonel \Villiam Le Hardy 
was of the opinion that an .\rchi\ist must know something about 
lepair-work, but that it would lie waste of his time to carry out repairs 
himself in view' of his other qualifications. Sir Hilary Jenkinson also 
felt that to have a repair centre w'as of utmost importance and that 
training for personnel for this work could be had at the Public Record 
Office. 
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Legislation and Records was the subject for the "Discussion 
Meeting” held under the chairmanship of Sir Hilary Jenkinson. The 
main object of the discussion was to study the "i rends of modern 
legislation towards placing semi-public concerns under national or 
central control” and the future of their recortls. The Cliairman 
ptointed out that ‘if the records of the nationali/.ed concerns would 
be declared as Public Records they would be deposited at the Public 
Record Office. But it was felt that except for the archives of the 
National Coal Board they would not be declared as Public, Records 
and under such circumstances it would be essential to secure a national 
system of control over records which are not Public Records’. He 
stressed the need for legislation for this jmrjjosc on the lines recom- 
mended in the Report of the Master of the Rolls’ Archives Committee 
under which a National Inspectorate or a central archives authority 
could see that the records of defunct concerns were properly preserved. 
The participants in the discussion eniphasi/ed the need for quick 
action in this respect in order to save valuable archival collections from 
destruction and dispersal. 

During the conference two interesting exhibitions were arranged. 
At one of them were displayed a number of early railway records and 
the other was a collection of early photographs. 

The British Records Association has embarked upon a note- 
worthy publication with the appearance of the first issue of Arrhwes. 
The journal is planned to be issued twdee a year on l.ady Day and 
Michaelmas and the rate of subscription is seven shillings and six 
pence yearly for members of the Association, and ten shillings yearly 
for non-members. The journal will take the; place of the Proceedings 
of the Annual Conferences of the Association, the Bulletins which 
were issued at irregular intervals and reports of the Committees set 
up by the Association. Its publication will make it possible for other 
countries to know and appreciate what is being done for the develop- 
ment of Archives Science in Great Britain. The aim of the Editor 
and the Editorial Committee is to publish material of special as well 
as of general interest and to give ‘due weight to both the administra- 
tion and the use of Archives.” The journal is edited by Mr. Roger 
Ellis of the Public Record Office. 

The next Annual Conference of the A.ssociation will meet in 
December 1949 instead of November to enable members holding 
teaching posts to attend it. As November was specified in the Asso- 
ciation Rules a Special General Meeting was called on 12 July 
1949 at Avhich the rule was amended. At the same meeting the 
Association elected Sir Reginald H. Hoare as its new Treasurer in 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Edward H. Hoare who was 
Honorary Treasurer since the foundation of the Association. The 
Association’s Presidentship has also changed with the appointment 
of Lord Greene as Lord of Appeal. As reported above Sir Raymond 
Evershed, Master of Rolls, becomes the new President. 

19 
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The British Museum-Manuscript of 'Alice in Wonderland’ 

The British Museum is the recipient of the manuscript of Alice 
in Wonderland as a gift from the American public. The manuscript 
is in the handwriting of the author Charles L. Dodgson better known 
as Lewis Carroll and it was last sold in U.S.A. for $50,000. American 
money had outbid the British Museum when it first came for sale in 
the United States. Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, had 
rai.sed by private subscription the necessary amount to buy the 
manuscript and decided to present it to the Briti-sh Museum as a 
token of friendship between America and Great Britain. The formal 
presentation was made by Dr. Evans on 13 November 1948 at a brief 
ceremony held at the Britisli Museum at which were present U. S. 
Assistant Secretary of State (ieorge V. Allen and Sir John Forsdyke, 
Director of the British Museum. The gift was received by Dr. 
Geoffrey Fisher, .Archbishop of Canterbury, on behalf of the Trustees 
of the Museum. 


Guildhall Library, London 

According to a rc|X)ri received from Mr. Raymond Smith, the 
Guildhall Library has recently acquired a collection of documents 
of considerable Indian interest. This consists of the pajjcrs of John 
Michic, Wine Merchant of .35 Craven Street, Strand and of the East 
India House. He was one of the directors of the Plast India Company 
from 1770 to 1788 with short breaks in 1776, 1781-82 and 1787. He 
died in November 1788. I’he bulk of these documents belong to 
1760-C-1800 and they include John Michie’s correspondence — politi- 
cal and |x:rsonal — ^with his nephew Jonathan Duncan the elder 
(I75()-1811), Resident Superintendent of Benares and Governor of 
Bombay. Other papers relate to ships and merchandise; intelligence 
rejM)rts on movements of foreign \essels; establishments, military and 
civil and to finance. 'Fhey arc in altogether four bundles. 

Mr. Smith adds that the provenance of these papers appears to 
be the (now dispersed) Archives of L.ord Antrobus of Amesbury Abbey, 
north west of Salisbury Wilts. John Michie was related to an ancient 
firm of solicitors in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, called Booth. 
Frederick Booth who acted as Vestry Clerk to St. Martin for at least 
the first (|uarter of the 19th century was closely related to Antrobus 
family whose affairs he managed. The conclusion would be that he 
incrged at an unspecified date, within the first half of the last century, 
his business archives with the muniments of Amesbury Abbey. 

T he Guildhall Library was already in possession of certain docu- 
ments of the 1 7th century relating to the East India Company. A 
list of these papers is to be found in Sources for the History of British 
India in the 17th Century by Shafaat Ahmad Khan (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1926). 
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Historical Manuscripts Commission of Scotland 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission in Scotland is conduct- 
ing a survey of important Scottish historical documents in the posses- 
sion of private families. It is a matter of great delight to rci)ort that 
a collection of outstanding interest to students of Indian history has 
been found among the muniments belonging to l.t. ('ol. Duncan 
Campbell of Iverneil (Ardrishaig, Argyllshire). The collection con- 
sists of official correspondence and other papers of Major (Jeneral Sir 
Archibald Campbell K. B. (1739-1791) of Iverneil who served with 
distinction as (iovernor and Commandcr-in-Chief of Madras from 17Hfi 
to 1789 and attempted settlement of the s exed (jucstion of the revenues 
of the Carnatic. Among the im[x)rtaut items are: R.eixnt on the 
General Defence of Bengal, 1770; (]orrcsjx)ndencc with the Board of 
the East India Company, 17()(i-7,5; Presidency of Madras, Minutes and 
Letters, 1786-89; Correspondence with Lord Cornwallis, 178()-88; 
General Orders of Government. 1786-89; Guntoor C>orrcsjx)ndencc, 
1787-88; General Letters to England, 1786-88; Narrative of the 2nd 
War with Hvderally, 1779-82; Narrative of Eastern rransactions by 
Charles Llovd, 1781: Military Geography of the Carnatit by Lt. 
Schlegel, 1788 and Personal Business Letters, 1771-7.3. I hc National 
Archives of India will be shortly actpiiring microfilm copies of all 
these docitments for use of Indian research students. 

ITALY 

Representatives of all the .State-.Archives have been meeting in 
Florence to lay down the basis for the formation of a National As.so- 
ciation of Italian Archivists. An interim Committee w’ill draw up 
articles which will be stil)mitted for approval to the 1st National 
Congress of Italian Arcliivists to be held iii Octof)er. I he recently 
formed Friends of Archives Associiition will iilso uikc pHrt in the 
Congress. The importance of these associations becomes evident w'hen 
we consider that since the Xlth century every city of Italy has 
tjossessed rich materials inchtding political, economic and religious 
archises recording the history of private persons, families and com- 
munities. a vast patrimony that must be conserved with all care. 

In July 1849, Garibaldi w'hile retreating from Rome after the 
fall of the Roman Republic took refuge in the Republic of .San Marino 
where he disbanded his legion. The centenary of this event has been 
celebrated in the Republic of .San iMarino with a (Jaribaldi Exhibi- 
tion o£ relics in possession of the San Marino government, including 
the Flag of the Legion. Special postage stamps and a commemorative 
medal have been issued for the occasion. 

CENTRAL AFRICA 
Central African Archives 

The Central African Archives reports that among other things 
a project for acquisition of microfilm copies of unpublished materials 
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9 n African history available in libraries and archives of Europe forms 
part of its development scheme. Among those documents are accounts 
written by missionaries and explorers and reports of officials about 
|>eoples and events in Central and Southern Africa from the beginning 
of tlic Kith century onwards. I’he repositories in Portugal, the Vatican 
Library and the Archives of Goa, from where .South-Eastern Africa 
was at one time governed, contain some of the most valuable source 
materials for African history. 

The work on this project, which is an inter- territorial one, has 
been started with handsome donations from well-wishers in England 
and a munificent grant from the (Carnegie Cor})oration of New' York. 
Dr Eric Axelson, the author of South-East Africa, 148S-15}0, has been 
employed specially for the implementation of the scheme and he left 
for Europe in August accompanied by a staff photographer for selec- 
tion of (loeuments suitable hir recoiding in microfilm. Dr. Axelson 
is exptxu'd to spend about eight months in European libraries and 
records repositories and on his rcttirn another mission headed by 
Lt. (^. Monte/, Archivist of the Ar(|uivo Historico of Mocambique 
will visit Goa for this purjw)sc. I’he microfilm copies will be pre- 
.seived in the Central African Archives and the documents will be 
later edited and published. 


UNITED Sl Al’ES OF AMERICA 
National Arcltix’es, Washington 

A major change has recently taken place in the position of the 
National Archives in the Federal Goternmeni. It is no longer an 
independent agency directly responsible to the President, but a 
constituent bureau of the newly established General Services Adminis- 
tration. This change has been effected by the terms of Section 104 
of Federal Property and Administration Services Act (Public Law 152, 
81st Congress) which was approved on 30 June 1949 and came into 
force on 1 July. 1 he .-Vet was passed in accordance Avith the recom- 
mendation of the President’s Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the (io\ernment (1947-49) — better known as the 
Hoover Commission. 'I’he National .Archives and the Archivist of the 
United States have been retained, but their functions have been made 
part of a larger programme of the management of all records of the 
Federal Government. It has been provided that “the Archivist of the 
United States shall hereafter be app)inted by the Administration”. 
Jess Larson, former War Assets Administrator and recently F’ederal 
\\'orks Administrator is the Administrator of the new' agency. 

Many factors were responsible for this change, but the most vital 
one was the need for a more effective records management in the 
Federal Government as distinguished now in U.S.A. from archive 
administration. I'he current and semi-current records in the custody 
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of the agencies creating them have increased very rapidly in bulk and 
have caused present difficulties regarding their administration as well 
as selection for permanent preservation. It was estimatctl by the 
Commission in 1918 that Government records total 18,500,000 cubic 
feet, National Archives handling only about 5% ol them. These 
difficulties brought to the forefront timing the war years the necessity 
of effective records management ami dis{x)sition programmes (n the 
records creating agencies themselves. I'hough during the war period 
several agencies of the Federal (iovermnent develoj)cd tlieir own 
records disposition programmes wiili the assistance of the National 
Archives there was absence of a unified system of control and manage- 
ment of records in all the agencies. According to the new law the 
Aministrator of the General Services bax been authorised in the field 
of records management: (1) to make stirs evs of (■overnment records 
and records management and disjxisal practices and obtain rejiorts 
thereon from Federal agencies; (2) to promote, in co-ojieration with 
the executive agencies, improved records management j>racticcs and 
controls in such agencies, including the central storage or disposition 
of records not needed by such agencies for their current use; and 
(3) to report to the Congress and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget from time to time the results of such activities. 

Among the recent accessions to the muniments of the National 
Archives are the valuable records of the Hooser Commission 1947-49. 
These comprise correspondence, mintites of meetings, rejxtrts, and 
other records of the Executive Director, the Secretary’s Oflice, and the 
Research and Library Section as well as ‘l ask Force’ papers on various 
projects developed by the Commission, .\mong the older records 
received in the National Archives arc a small body of Post Office 
Records, including a copy of manuscript journal of Hugh Finlay, 
Colonial Surveyor of Postroads on the C-ontinent of North America 
(1773-74) and a ledger containing the accounts of Benjamin Franklin 
as Postmaster General. On 30 June 1949 the Archivist had 894,857 
cubic feet of records in his custody, the accessions during 1948-49 
being 52,546 feet. The stack area of the National Archives building 
has now been virtually exhausted and limitations of space have com- 
pielled the Archivist to drastically curtail the accessioning programme. 
It is, however, to be noted that the National Archives has resolved 
by now the problems created by the liquidation of the emergency war 
agencies and it can now consider plans for the future ojterations of 
the agency. 

On the completion of the tour of the Freedom 'Frain on 2 January 
1949 the documents displayed in it svere placed in the custody of 
the National Archives. Tom Clark who initially sponsored the train 
advocated the idea that it should be run by the National Archives 
and the suggestion was accepted by the Congress on 3 March when 
it passed a joint resolution. Since no funds have been provided so 
far for the purpose the documents and other exhibits are lying in 
the safe keeping of the National Archives, 
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Society of American Archivists 

The 12ih Annual Meeting of the Society of American Archivists 
was held jointly with the American Association for State and Local 
History at Raleigh (North Carolina) on October 27-29, 1948 under 
the Presidentship of Dr. Christopher C^rittenden of the North Carolina 
Departntent of Archives and History. I’he meeting was attended by 
about two hundred members of the two Societies. 

Dr. Crittenden had selected ‘ I hc Archivist as a Public Servant’ 
as the theme of his address, a subject which has been recently receiv- 
ing great attention in the United States. He s|x)ke about the 
development of lecords administiation during the last twelve years 
and emphasized the jole of the archivist as an administrator and 
emergence of the archival establishment as an agency of government 
whose primai y function was to perform certain official duties and not 
an agency for tlie jircservation of rare historical documents. Dr. 
Crittenden dwelt on the .serious problem created by the growth of 
almo.st unmanageable bodies of records during World War II and 
consequent development of current recoids management programmes 
in goverimient agencies w'ith the acti\e help of the archival agencies. 
He pointed out that “such a development was a far cry from the 
scholarly approach of a few years earlier”. According to him the 
functions of the archivist arc now on a “broader scale than originally 
conceived” and such a development is in many ways good for the 
professioti. He, however, maintained that the change in emphasis 
from a historical scholar towards an administrator regarding the func- 
tions of an archivist did not go against a scholarly approach to records. 
Summarizing the functions of the archivist. Dr. Crittenden said: “First 
of all, the archivist should always look upon himself as a public servant. 
He should offer the most effect ive service |X)ssible to other agencies of 
the government, to unofficial organis;itions, to prhate researchers and 
to the general public. If he performs this function and docs it well, 
he ncccl not concern himself about questions of prestige or of pro- 
fessional standing, for such matters will take care of themselves.” 

The first session of the meeting on 27 October svas devoted to 
the subject of “Reference Problems as Viewed by the Reader” and 
consisted of papers by a historian. (Cdiarlcs S. Sydnor of the Depart- 
ment of History of Duke University) and a genealogist (Mr. Milton 
Rubincam) on what their resj>ective colleagues expected of an archival 
agency or historical society. Dr. .Sydnor explained that a historian 
would like to have detailed catalogues and indexes, but the prepara- 
tion of overall guides and general inventories should be given priority 
over the preparation of detailed analyses of only a few outstanding 
record groups. Mr. Rubincam, however, pointed out that detailed 
indexes were highly desirable from the point of view of the genea- 
logist. It tvas evident that e\'ery user expected a good deal from a 
record office. In the discussion that followed the reading of papers. 
Dr. Solon J. Buck of the Library of Congress explained the difficulties 
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in the way of active repositories for doing reference service because 
of their limited resources. He pointed out that excessive time given 
to reference service cut down the time available for processing the 
holdings and making them more useful and that detailed indexing 
and cataloguing of selected holdings was often done at the cost of the 
preparation of overall guides and inventories that might make all the 
items known to the scholars. 

At the afternoon session, the subject of discussion was “Reference 
Problems as Viewed by the Administrator’’ and papers tvere pre- 
sented by Leon l)e Valinger, State Archivist of Delaware, \\\ Neil 
Franklin, Head of the Reference Division in the National Archives, 
and Miss Dorothy Barck of the New York Historical Society. I'he 
three speakers described the handling of reference pioblems by the 
three institutions represented by them respectively with special 
emphasis on peculiarities in the nature of problems and the procedure 
and rules in vogue for handling them. 

The second day’s meetings were hcltl at Duke University and at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. At the lunchcoti 
meeting at Duke University an outstanding paper was read by John 
Melville Jennings of the Virginia Historical Wiety on “Archival 
Activity in American Uni\crsitics and Colleges”. He briefly sketched 
the history of the growth of university archives in U.S.A. initially under 
the care of librarians and pointed out the recent adoption of records 
programmes in a number of universities based on sound archival 
practices. Mr. Jennings advocated the setting up of archival agencies 
solely tlevotcd to archival functions and independent of liltraries in 
the universities and the formation of a comprehensive archival statute 
or directive by trustees and governors of each university for preserving 
their non-current records. 

“History and Programme of State Archival Agencies” was the 
subject for the morning meeting on the third day of the Conference 
presided by Dr. Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States. 
Papers were read on the archival programmes of Mississipi, Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania. At the luncheon meeting Dr. Herbert O. Brayer, 
Secretary-General, International Council on Archives, gave a talk on 
this new organization and described its establishment as an cxjjcri- 
ment in world co-operation. In concluding his address he appealed 
to the Society of American Archivists to help t!ic Council in imple- 
menting its programme. The Society, at its business meeting held 
on 29 October, resolved that Anterican contribution to the Inter- 
national Council on Archives should not be less than .f.'iOO jX'r year 
for the next two years, of which the .Society, would pay .S250 from its 
funds and additional amount would be collected by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

Miss Margaret C. Norton has relinquished the office of Editor 
of The American Archivist and Mr. Karl L. Trover has succeeded 
her. 
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National Records Management Council, New York 

'Ehc National Records Management Council was established in 
1947 to serve the requirements of modern records management. It 
is a professional, educational and service organization run on non- 
profit basis. The Council’s object is to serve the interest of public 
and private management, archivist and scholar by functioning as a 
“clearing house for qualilied personnel and for technical data on 
records management, archival science, and historical research in the 
operating agencies or managements.” 'I'he directorate of the Council 
represents the three groups it aims to serve and can provide expert 
advice and help in establishment of records management centres and 
otherwise undertakes education programmes in the field of archival 
science. 

I'he costs of the sersices rendered by the Council are borne by 
the management which profits from it. Emmett J. Leahy is the 
Director of the Council and its headtjuarters is at 100 Washington 
Sejuare East, New York City 3. 

'I’he Council has already done much valuable work in the field 
of records management. Its most important undertaking has been to 
provide the “task-force” to the Hoover Commission for reviewing the 
records management programmes in the Federal Government and 
to suggest improvements and economies. The “task force” was 
directed by Emmet J. Leahy. I’he Atomic Energy Commission is 
having the assistance of a consultant provided by the Council regard- 
ing the applicatioti of niicrordinitig in the Commission’s work and 
the management and distribution of records of contractors of the 
Canninission. A number of commercial contpanies and educational 
institutions also arc actiwly interested in the work of the Council. 


The IJbraty of Congress 

Among the recent ac([uisitions of the Library is the private diary 
of General Franz Haider. C'.hief of the (icneral Staff of the Supreme 
Command of the German Army from 1938 to 1942. It has been 
received through General 'Felfrod Taylor, Chief of the Counsel for 
War Chimes. 'Fhe diary compri.ses .seven note-books in shorthand and 
covers the period from 1 1 .\ugust 1939 to 24 September 1942, the 
date of Haider’s dismissal by Hitler. The Haider Diary is unique 
in its scope and continuity, and probably has few equals in importance 
among individual contributions to the records of the Second World 
War. It gives an insight into the drama of the war as seen at the 
highest military level, in the picture of the functions and activities 
of the Chief of Staff of a huge army, and it will afford a better com- 
prehension of the position of the German General Staff in the recent 
past. 

Other notable accessions to the Library are a book and a group 
of documents and letters that complement each other with regard to 
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information on Hitlers family, rhese have been rcceivcfl through 
the Library of Congress Mission to Germanv. I'lic hook, bearing 
Hitler’s personal bookplate, is Die AlmetUafd drs Fu^'hrers compiled 
by Rudolf Koppenstciner. It traces Hitler’s ancestrs through twelve 
generations and contains accounts and comments on the family history. 
The miscellaneous papers and letters, mostly from the period 1802 
to 1876, include certificates of birth, death and baptism anti letters 
mainly written by Hitler’s father, Alois Hitler. 

The Library has also received the Papers of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright. The.se have been presented to the Library as a gift by 
Messrs Harold S. Miller and Harold W. Steeper, executors of the 
estate of the late Orville Wright. 'I he collection forms a unicnie and 
comprehensive documentary record of the early careers of two gifted 
Americans who.se names have no peer iit aviation. It includes diaries 
and notebooks detailing experiments from 1900 to 1910, with a des- 
cription by Orville Wright of the Kitty Hawk flights of lOO.'l; correv 
jx)ndence on the .sale of the first military aero])lanc to the War Dej)art- 
ment; corres[)ondence with foreig?i gowinments on tlu‘ introduction 
of the Wright aeroplane service abroad; financial records of Wright 
enterprises from 1891 to 1906; letters, documents and re|iorts relating 
to the prolonged controversy between Orville Wright and the .Smith- 
.sonian Insfitutioti; and many other rare books, brochures and pamph- 
lets from Orville Wright Library at Hawthorn Hill. 

Pershing Puffers or the private archives of the late General John 
J. Pershing of the U. .S. Army too will be housed in the Library of 
Congre.ss. According to his will these will be transferred to the 
Library after having been examined by General George C, Marshall, 
Colonel John Callan O’Laughlin. Colonel (ieorge E. Adamson anti 
Pershing’s son, Francis Warren Pershing. 

Dr. .S. Fakhruddin Hus.sain Khan of Baroda has sent his father’s 
writings in Urdu as a gift to the Library. 

The Rare Books Division has aetjuired a splenditl copy of an 
album containing pictures of the Berlin Olyinpiade, dedicated to 
Hitler by Leni Ricfenstahl, official ])hotographer. I'he albunt was 
in Hitler’s [wivate collection and bears his l>ook-platc. 

The Prints and Photographs Division has received an outstanding 
collection of photographs of Pre-Columbian Mexican .sculpture, pre- 
•sented to the Library by Mrs. Charles S. Whitman of New York. 
An interesting album of early Mexican portraits (18.50-80?) has also 
been secured. The volume contains over 100 “carte-de-visite” photo- 
graphs of the chief figures in Mexico’s history during the reign of 
Maximilian and Carlotta. Among others are the group portraits of 
the Mexican Commission which offered the crown to Maximilian, and 
of the firing squad which executed him. Another item of significance 
acquired by purcha.se is an interesting album of “carte-de-visite” 
portrait photographs of 1864. The album has been purchased from 
the Brady National Photographic Portrait Galleries. It includes 
photographs of President Lincoln, Vice-President Johnson, five Cabinet 
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members, 34 (out of 51) Senators, the Clerk of the House, Speaker 
Colfax and 151 (out of 183) other Representatives, all holding office 
at this date. The great majority of the prints beat original auto- 
graphs. 

Other acquisitions of interest are 856 volumes, 17 maps and 74 
issues of periodicals from Communist China. The works received 
range from Chinese translations of Russian literature to the pronounce- 
ments of Chinese Communist leaders Mao 'Ezetung, Liu Shao-Ch’i and 
others. These works have undoubted historical significance as shotv- 
ing by what steps communist thought gained a foothold in China. 

Among the recent publications of the Library arc: Maps: Their 
Care, Repair and Presenuition by Clara Egli LeGcar; The United 
States and Tost-lVar Europe preparetl by European Affairs Division 
of the Library: A Revieiv oj Early Music Books in the Rare Books 
Dix'ision of the Library oj Cotigress by Fredrick R. Goff and Alternate 
Policies for American Agriculture f)y Weaker W. Wilcox. 

riie most |M)pidar exhibition hekl recently at the Library was on 
“Ptesidential Election” which was on view in January 1949, on the 
(K'casion of President 'Lrurnan’s Inauguration for the second term. 
Among the items displayed were manuscripts, maps, political cartoons, 
documtaus. broadsides, photographs and rare books intended to illus- 
trate and explain the history and methods of “Presidential Election”. 
In tfiis exhibition special emphasis was placed on such elections in 
which electioneering methods presented special difficulties such as the 
elections of 1800 and 1876. 'Fowards the close of 1918 the Library 
org:miscd an exhibition to mark the 125th anniversary of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Among the items placed on view particular mention may 
be made of the first edition of President Monroe’s message as well as 
his correspondence with Jefferson, dated October 1823, in which the 
principles involved in the doctrine were discussed. 


CANADA 

National Library of Canada 

The project for the establishment of a National Library in 
Canada has made good progress. On the retirement of Dr. Gustave 
Lanctot in 1948 the Canadian Government decided to have for the 
jx>st of Dominion .Archivist not only a trained archivist but one who 
also had wide library experience and could plan and direct the National 
Library project in its initial stages. Dr. William Kaye Lamb of 
\'ancouver on his ap|x)intnicnt as Dominion Archivist was thus given 
the assignment of doing the preparatory work for the establishment 
of a National Library for Canada in Ottawa. He took over charge 
of his new duties in January 1949. Dr. Lamb is one of the outstand- 
ing librarians of Canada and was for six years Provincial Librarian 
and Archivist of British Columbia, and since 1940 he was Librarian 
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of the University of British C^oiiinibia. He was also ({uitc reccnih 
President of the Canadian Library Association. 

The National Library Advisory Coininittee recently appointed by 
the Government with a representative from each Province met nitder 
the chairmanship of Dr. Lamb at Ottawa in March h)49 and recom- 
mended that immediate action be taken to establish a Bibliographic 
Centre. This recommendation was immediately carried out by the 
Government and a Bibliographic Centre has been set up at the Office 
of the Public .Archives itt Ottawa. T he Canadian Parliament Itas 
also voted a suitable grant for the construction and staffing of the 
Centre as Mell as for the provision of bibliographical t(H)ls. The 
work has started on a modest scale, the first step being to obtain the 
co-operation of local libraries and universities. T he ultimate object 
of the Centre would be the preparation of a national Canadian 
bibliography. The ultimate aim of the National Library would be 
to have a complete collection of (bnadian materials. In order to 
achieve that end it would also procure photographic copies of C'-ana- 
diana from abroad. 


Public Anhh’c.s, Otlauui 

The Manustript Division of the Public .Archives of C.anada has 
been enriched by the accession of the Prescott Papers. (Jcneral 
Robert Prescott, Governor of Canada from 179() to 1799 collected 
not only the records of his governorship, but also documents of earlier 
or later date that had a bearing upon his activities in C’anada. T he 
collection includes copies of the letters written by Pre.scott while he 
was serving in the West Indies in 1779-1780 and 1793-9-1. 

Another notable acquisition is the Thnmpsou Papers. .Sir John 
S. D. Thompson was Minister of Ju.stice (188.5-92) and Prime Minister 
of Canada (1892-94). T'hese papers have been presentetl to the 
Archives by .Sir John’s son, I.t. Col. John rhomp.son. T hey include a 
long serie.s of letter books and thousands of letteis addressed to 
Sir John. Some of the material relates to his early career in Nova 
Scotia. 

The most significatit accession to the Archives, however, is the 
papers of W. L. Mackenzie King which began to be transferred to the 
Archives in I94t). T'he material received up to 1949 and relating 
chiefly to the office of the Prime Minister, fills well over 200 filing 
drawers and contains a wealth of information of liistorical interest. 

The Paris office of the .Archives has recently made transt ripts of 
several records and historical manuscripts of C^anadian interest from 
the collections in the custody of Archives Charente-Maritime, Archives 
de la Marine, Archives des Colonies, Archives Nationales and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

The staff of the London office of the Archives is busy with the- 
ta, sk of copying a selection from the papers of the fourth Earl of Minto, 
Governor General of Canada from 1898 to 1904. T'hese pajwjrs contain 
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infonnatioii regarding the reorgani/ation of the Canadian army, the 
position of the General Officer Commanding Militia in Canada, the 
Canadian Contingent lor the Soutli African War, the Alaska 
honndary dispute and Imperial relations, 

Ehe Maps division has been enriched by the accession of approxi- 
mately 2,000 niajjs, charts and plans. 'I’lie vast majority of these have 
been de})ositcd by other departments of the Government. Among 
the new acquisitions are about 140 maps of the world, of North 
America, or of the whole of C^anada. The earliest of these are repre- 
serrted by photostat copies ; a World nrap of 1498 from Poirrponius 
Mela’s Cosmujfrnl)hia, a globe and map of North Arrrerica by 
Errphrosynus lllpius, both dated 1542, and a nrap of America from 
'rircvet’s Cosmugralihie (1575). 'l ire first important collection of irraps 
relating to Catiadian nrilitary operation in the Great War of 1914-18 
has also been aetprired tlttring this year. 'I’his consists of sonre 30 
OjK'fational plans of sectors of the ^Vestenr Front, and a set of large 
wall maps of various Irattle fronts. Among the many items added to 
the l)i\ision's collect ioir of atlases mention may be made of Cook and 
Lane’s North American Pilot (1777 editiotr), Samuel Drum’s Atlas of 
the Mnndane. System (1796) and three bound volunres containing 
alxnit 200 Adtniralty (harts of the Great Lakes arrd the Carradiarr 
Atlarriic coast. The Ptrblic .Vrehives is shortly bringirrg out a new 
catalogue of ttrttps in its custody. 

I’he Research Divisiorr has completed arr itrdex of the caletrdars 
of the extetrsive Selkirk Pal>ets. I he Division’s prirrrary furretiorr is 
to help scholars arrd others by preparitrg rnerrroranda for them wherr- 
ever they setrd in retptests for sorrte informatiorr. 

Lire Ptrblic Archives has also recently installed a microlilrrt 
carrtera. which is to be used itr duplicating the U;xts of such documents 
as canrrot Ire properly repairt'd and preserved in the or iginal. Lack 
of rruurirrrcnt space itr the Archives building is being keenly felt and 
it has prt'vcnted it front takitrg cirstody of a large body of old gorerrr- 
rtretrt records. 'Lhoirgh the builditrg was enlarged itr 1925-26 it is 
irradeciitate to rrrcct the requirerrrerrts of the central records repository 
of the Dominion Goverrrnrerrt. 
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Administration Report of the Madias Record Office fur 

(Madras, Superintendent (inverinnent Press, pp. Id). 

•^HIS annual publicatintt of the Madras Record OHicc appears in a 

somewhat altered format followin},r the suggestions made by the 
Indian Historical Records (commission and l)ecomes thereby a more 
easily usable reference mtiterial. I he iitformation comainetl tomes 
under the usual heads of administrative at:ti\ities, accessions, prepara- 
tion and publication of reference mediums, presers ation and set vice. 
Again, as usual, good jnogress nnd(*r all the.se heads is repoitt.'d, 
despite the inability of the Record ollite to return from (Ihitoor to 
its normal habitat iti Madras. It is hoped the retransfer will be 
effected soon. 

There are at least two pieces of itiformation which arc worth) of 
.special notice. I'hey are. first, the annonnc<‘m(an that more liberal faci- 
lities for research among the records are now forth-cotning, iticluditig 
the throwing open of the much discussed \'elloie Mutiny records ; 
and secondly, the cemtali/ation in Madras Record Ollice of all English 
records of the East India C'.ompany’s period which were hitherto 
available in the Collectors’ offices in the districts. Another important 
development is the decision of the Madras (iovernment to set up 
regional record repositories, under the aegis of the Central Record 
Office of Madras, to look after the district records. The .scheme has 
been postponed owing to financial stringency : but it is hoped that 
it will be given a fair trial rather than be shelved and forgotten like 
so many “plans” that one .sees all around. 

In the Report, the Curator has touched uj)on some matters which 
arc not, in fact, strictly the functions of the Madras Record Office, viz., 
the Madras Government’s reactions to certain suggestions made by 
the Indian Historical Recoids Commission, (^ne of them refers to 
the problem of “weeding” current records and the Curator’s opinion 
seems to be that the archivist .should have no concern in the records 
until after they are transferred to the archives. This would perhaps 
be a satisfactory arrangement provided the creation and maintenance 
of records were done ideally at all levels of government. But the 
question is how far in practice has any government, including that of 
Madras, succeeded in e\en approaching the ideal. Secondly, the 
Curator expresses himself against the idea of preparing a National 
Register of Archives on the grounds that such a Register can only be 
of local interest in the main and that the Madras Regional Records 
Survey Committee is already engaged in “unearthing private collections 
and making them available for research”. This attitude overlooks the 
facts that local history alone can be the backbone of national history 
and that while unearthing stray collections can at best be a sort of 
pecking at the problem, the prerequisite for any solid survey of records 
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iv the preparation of a register which will give the location and some 
general information about unknown collections in a particular area. 

PURNENDU BaSU 


Central African Archives — A RefKnt by the Chief Archivist for the 

period 1 September, CH7 to 11 December, 1948 (.Salisbury. 

Ontral Afi ican Ardiises, 1919, pp. vii, 102). 

^HE Chief Archivist of the Central African Archives is to be 

congratulated on the piiblitation of his second report which is 
as handsomely produced as the first one. The Report cotuains a full 
account of the functioning <»f the Central African Archives during 
the period of si.xieen months under review. It is divided into various 
sections, e.'ich bearing on a particular aspect of the activity of the 
Central African Archives, e.g., Public Records, I.ii>raty', Historical 
Manuscripts. Maps and Pictures, Museum. Technical .Services. Pub- 
lications and External Activities. The publication is very different 
from an average administrative report as it gives full explanations 
abotit the problems which the Chief Archivist has to face. One would 
whole-heartedly agree with Mr. Hiller when he asserts that "facts 
without explanations are comparatively usele.ss.” He intends to 
contitiue in writing the subsequent rejxuts, which would cover each 
calendar year, "the jiolicy of stating not merely what has been done 
or left undone, hut also reasons and ptirposes wdiich lie behind the 
activities of the Archives”. 

A study of this Report reveals the marked growth of the archi- 
vists’ interest in the management of current records in Central 
Africa. Their interest in records rightly begins from their creation 
so that they get them in j)roper condition for preservation and for 
making their contents available for use. 'Eherefore. the Chief 
Archivist and the Archi\es Commission have taken keen interest front 
the very beginning iti the problems concerning the making of records. 
In Southern Rhodesia the (’hief Archivist possesses authority under 
the Archives .\ct to examine any of the public records which arc in 
the custody of any department and cait advise any such department 
as to the care, custody and control thereof. Thus he is able to influ- 
ence, at least indirectly, record keeping in the territory. In Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland the Deputy Archivists have been invited by 
their rcspectisc governments to help in the reorganization of filing 
systems. 

The accessions of public records to the repositories at Salisbury 
(S. Rhodesia). Li\ ingstonc (N. Rhodesia) and Zomba (Nyasaland) arc 
recorded in detail in the Report. Some valuable and interesting 
historical mamrscripts relating to the Occitpation and to the periods 
just before and after the Occupation have also been acquired. The 
Rhodes I'rust has presented photostats and typewritten copies of 
letters to and from Rhodes between 1882 and his death in 1902. 
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Among the External Actitities described in the Re|X)rt, of parti- 
cular interest is the Chief Archivist’s concern about the preservation 
of local government records which are as valuable for history as the 
archives of central governments. A co-ofx’raiive scheme has been 

g repared and accepted by the Municipal Association of Southern 
.hodesia according to which the local records w'ould be dejxtsited for 
custody and care with the Central African Archives, local ownership 
being safeguarded. The additional ex|x‘nditure inciuied for this 
purpose would be borne in var\ing juoportions by \arious l(K:al 
authorities. 

The Report also records the changes in the Royal Commission 
for Central African Archives during this |>criod. The Ap[)cndix 
comprises the ordinances and regulations promulgated during the 
period in connection ivith archival orgatii/ation in the t<.*rritories of 
Central Africa. The inclusion of several illustrations and llawless 
printing make the publication a very attractive one. 

V. C. JOSHI 

Fourteenth Annual Rel>ort of the Airhioist of the United Stales — For 
the Year ending June 30, I9hS (United States Covornment 
Printing Office, \V’ashington, D.(^.. 1919, pp. v. ((5.) 

^HE Report opens with a cheerful note about the reference sersiccs 
performed by the National Arthives, whose number during 
lOtT-dS exceeded that in any previous year in the history of the 
agency. The total number of such services durittg the year under 
review went well over .‘116,000, out of which about (>0% were for 
various Government Departments and the rest were rendered to 
research scholars and other institutions. 

But this extra pressure of reference work seriously im|M;dcd the 
progress in the preparation of suitable reference nietlia for records 
in the National Archives, and the loss of trained personnel due to the 
war added further to this impediment. Although im|)cded, the 
finding-aid programme was, however, not abandoned, just before 
the beginning of the fi.scal year 1948, a comprehensive 700-page Guide 
to the Records in the National Archwes was sent to the press, and 
during the year under review an extensive index to the Guide was 
prepared. Appendixes briefly listing records received during the 
periotl January 1, 1946 — ^June .SO, 1917 were also (ompiled that year 
and the quarterly publication of the National Archwes Accessions was 
reorganixed. .Some progre.ss was also made on a Handbook of Federal 
World War II Agencies and Their Records. 'I'hc fiscal year 1948 
also saw the re.sumption, after a lapse of more than two years, of the 
publication of reference information circulars. Tw'o such circulars 
were published during the year under review, and a third one by 
Purnendu Basu, Assistant Director, National Archives of India, who 
w'as an intern in the National Archives, was completed but could not 
be published by June 30, 1948. 
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The record-retirement programme, especially of the records 
belonging to the emergency war agencies, proceeded smoothly and 
before the end of the year iinrler review almost all the files of enduring 
value belonging to the war agtmeies which were wound up, were 
acquired by the National Archives. But the retirement of records 
could take place so easilv and smoothly only because the National 
Archives maintained a well planned programme of records adminis- 
tration. Every elfoji was made to jKisuade the Federal as well as 
emergency war ageiu ies to have; their own records administration 
programmes, atui in 1917 the President of the U.S.A. ordered all 
Federal agencies to conduct records retirement progiammes. 

The process of disjjosal of records had been greatly simplified 
and made much easier l)y the Federal Records Dis|)osal .Act of lOf.S 
and its amendment of 191.5, which authorised the National Archives 
to prepare schedides of rt'cords for disposal by the creating agency. 
No less than 2,000,000 cubic feet of records Avere destroyed by various 
Governmetu agencies during the year under review. But for the 
schetluling de\icc, the entire burden of weeding out such a huge 
bulk of records Avould have fallen u|Aon the Natiotral Archives. 

With the closute and winding up of the emergency Avar agencies, 
the late of accessioning of iccords siurk almost to the pre-war level. 
Duiing the year only .58, .507 cubic feet of records Avere received by 
the National Archiv<‘s, as (ompared to 82,967 cttbic feet received 
dttring the preceding year. Pages M-16 of the reirort give a statistical 
suinttrary of accessions ditriug the fiscal year 1918. 

Irr additiorr to the above retords, aboirr 25,000 nraps arrd charts. 
.879,200 ruttning feet of mruiou-jricture lihrr, 216,000 discs of sound 
recordirrgs, 1.51,921 itenrs of still pictures and a considerable quantity 
of nricrolrlirr rolls of retords were recm'ved by the National .Archives 
during the ft.scal year 1918. Of sjrecial interest among these arc the 
sound recordings, which itreUrde the recorded speeches by such Axis 
leaders as Hitler, Cioebbels, Mussolini as vvadl by other digrritaries 
like Stalin, Kitrg Geor^ge arrd I’residents Roosevelt and rrumarr. 

Itr the field of ))reservation arrd repair of records the National 
Archives has surpa.ssed all other archival irrstitutions of the world, 
arrd nrany countries look itp to it for advice and guidance otr technical 
arrd iiriricate problenrs of rehabilitation atrd repair- of their old and 
brittle records. But the Archivist’s report records with regret the 
extrenrely slow and irrsulltcierrt work dorre irr this directiorr during 
the fi.scal year 19-18 dire to lack of personnel. However, the most 
im[>ortatrt arrd urgent itenrs of work, for example the fumigation of 
newly accessioned records and the packing arid shelving of photo- 
graphic records and sound recordings which needed special methods 
of storage, had to be attended to. But towards actual rehabilitation 
of old records very little could be done for want of adequate staff. 

It is with legitimate pride that the report records the active parti- 
cipation of the National Archives in several activities which do not 
fall within the scope of its regular official duties. During 1948 it 
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was for the ninth consecutive year that the National Archi\es co* 
operated with the Arfterican University in Washington in a pro 
gramme for training archivists. It also particijxited that year in tlte 
work of several other committees and organisations like the Ameritan 
Documentation Institute, the National Council lot Historic Sites and 
Buildings, the Paper and Pajx'r Products Coinmiltee of the Federal 
Specification Board etc. ; and it was also mainly through the (“fforts 
of the National Archives that in 1918 the International Council on 
Archives was constituted under tlnr auspices of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and C'uliural Organisation. During the yeaf 
under review the National Archives also lent almut one-third of the 
total number of documents cxhil)itcd on the Freedom Train run by 
the American Heritage Foundation during its year-long and (ounlry- 
wide tour. 

After the big reorganisation scheme of the National Arthives 
which came into effect from January 1, 1017, the rejiort has few 
organisational changes to mention dtiring the fiscal year 19 IH. During 
the greater part of the year Dr. Solon J. Buck tvho was in office since 
1941, continued as Arcliivist of the United States, and it was only 
during the last month that Wayne CL Crover, Assistant Archivist, 
took over as Archi\ ist when the former resigned to take up the posi- 
tion of Chief of the Division of Manuscri])ts in the Library of 
Congress. But the year 1948 saw the most extensive reduction in the 
strength of the National Archives personnel, since no funds were 
granted for the World VVLir II Records Project. 

A review of the rcjx)rt would remain incomplete without refer- 
ence to the publication in the Federal Register on January 21, 1948 
of the regulations for the use of records in the custody of the Archivist 
of the United States. It was a great event in the history of the 
National Archives since it gave the regulations a legal recognition 
and placed them on the same footing as the stalutoiy law of the 
country. l.et us hope that the lead taken by the U. S. A. in this 
direction will inspire other countries also to follow suit atul to give 
equal importance and recognition to their archives and archival rules. 

The value of this very informative and complete report of the 
Archivist of the United States is much enhanced by car(4'ully chosen 
appendices, mostly relating to legislation concerning the National 
Archives, and an exhaustite index at the end. 

Davai. Da.ss 


Guide to the Records in the National Archives (I'hc National 
Archives Publication No. 49-13. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1948, pp. i-xvi, 684 ; § 2-50). 


rpHE first Guide to the Material in the National Archives came out 
in 1940, only six years after the Archives was established and just 
about four years after the first Federal records were transferred to the 
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National Archives building. I’he need for compiling a fresh Guide 
within a decade of the issue of the first one was manifold. In the 
first jjlace. the bulk of the records in the custody of the Archivist of 
the United States, following WWld 'W'ar 11, leapt from about 200,000 
cubic feet in 1940 to over 800,000 cubic feet on June 30, 1947. 
Secondly, the adoption of the “Record Group” as the unit of descrip- 
tion and control was adopted since the publication of the 1940 Guide. 
Thirdly, it may be said, that with the experience gained through the 
years was better realized what tyj>c of information would be of real 
value to the prospective users of the Guide. One need hardly dilate 
upon the need for such a Guide, for while ordinarily the record trans- 
ferring agent ies can, with the help of their own control machinerv, 
call for a specific file from the Archives, the outside searcher who is 
not familiar with the freciiurnt organiztitional changes in the Govern- 
mental machinery nor with the jnccisc functions of individual agencies 
feels completely lost when confronted with the mass of material before 
him. for the scholar (as well as for the Archives staff who have to 
answer an infinite variety of tjneries invohing records of more than 
one agency) a comprehensive Guide is an absolute necessity. Horvever, 
in compiling .such Guide.'! one has to be extremclv careful lest the 
work .should become cither too meagre or too detailed to be of 
practical use. The volume under review perhaps maintains the 
balance ideally, a fact which the present reviewer had the opportunity 
of testing (while the Guide was still in the proof stage) in compiling 
a Re.jerence Information Cireular (No. 38) for the U. S. National 
Archives. It is unhesitatingly asserted that his grojiing for information 
was cut down by at least one-half, thanks to this Guide. It gives the 
history of each agency whose records are described and gives clear 
indicatioti of the major functions of each agency, as well as all relevant 
information on the existence or otherwise of registers, indexes and 
such other finding mediums. This with the help of the exhaustise 
Index at the end of the volume should enable the uninitiated to take 
the first ste[i into this labyrinthine mine of information with a 
reasonable degree of confidence. 

In the Iniroductioti is explained the Record Group’ system 
atlopted at the National Archives which is the unit of de.scription as 
Avell as of control. Provenance and convenience of administration are 
the two imjxu tant factors, among others, which arc carefully considered 
in establishing the record groups. Many archi\al institutions, parti- 
cuhirly those in India where description of records is either almost 
cittirely neglected or very perfunctorily done, wtiuld find much to 
learn in the Introduction and rvould do well to take the Guide as a 
model for bringing out their own. 


PuRNENDU Bash 
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Catalogue of Manuscripts and Other Objects in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office (London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
1948, pp. xi, 91 ; Price 2 Sh.) 


^HIS new edition of the Catalogue is the work of Mr. J. H. 

Collingridge. The recent alterations in the plan of the Musentn 
of the Public Record Office and the rearrangement of exliibits with 
a view to illustrating better the main archive groups ireecssitated the 
publication of a revised edition. I’he Preface, contributed by 
Mr. Hilary jenkinson, contains a short historical account of the 
Museum which came into existence in 1896 as a result of the efforts 


of Sir Henry Maxwell Lytc. then Deputy Keejrer of Public Recoids. 
In 1902 the Museum was located in the room built on the site of iht! 
Rolls Chapel and still continues to be there. I'lie original exhibits 
were selected by Sir Henry and the first Catalogue was also compiled 
by him. Since 1902. however, several additions and alterati«)ns have 
been made in the list of documents displayed. The Introdiu tioii 
to the now edition gixes a short history of Rolls (Jiapel aiifl the 
Office of the Master of Rolls. 

The Catalogue follows the new arrangement of exhibits in the 
Museum. Besides short description of each item on disjffay brief 
historical notes ha\’e been appended to make the conttmts of the 
exhibits more intelligible. T.hc items displayed range in date from 
the Domesday Book to a Patent Roll of 19.46. They have betm 
.selected both for their artistic and historical value and they illustrate 
a large \aricty of subjects on which materials are available in the 

Public Record Office. i i • i 

The Museum has become iti recent years a popular educational 
instrument and there has been a phenomenal increase in I lie attend- 
ance of students and other visitors. The Catalogue Mould certainly 
be of great help to them in appreciating the historical value of the 


exhibits. 


V. C. Jo.sni 


Archives, rhe Journal of the British Records Assotiation, Vol. I, 
Nos. 1 iv 2 (London, 1949, pp. 61, 57). 

rpiIE British Records Association came into existence in 1932 and 
for 16 years it remained without an official journal. All its 
issuances and reports appeared in the form of Tedmical Bulletins at 
irregular inter^als. But it was felt by the Association that a more 
satisfactory arrangement than that was desirable and it is now pro|X)Scd 
to bring out all transactions of the A.s,sociation, either in exlenso oi m 
summarized form in the journal under review. Those of us who have 
so far profited bv the excellent Technical Bulletins cannot welcome 
the move suflkicntly. Horvever, this docs not exhaust the scojx- of 
the iournal ; at tides descriptive of archival collections as well as tho,sc 
on the use of archises arc to find place in it. This promise has been 
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carried out in the first two issues under review which would tend to 
I'nakc Archives of more general interest which is necessary to make 
this comparatively little known subject better understood and appre- 
ciated. VV', E. Tate’s “I he Use of Archives in Education Martin 
Davis's “Archives and Art History” will be enjoyed by almost anyone, 
while those in search of knowledge about local English archhes will 
find the two articles on Bedford and Essex archives extremely useful, 
riic “ rechnical Btdletin” jxtrtion and .such articles as “In Thy Most 
Need . . . and “ I he Archives of Jamaica” provide good information 
about practical problems of archives administration. 

Excellently got up and ably edited. Archives will be welcomed 
by all in the profession and others who are interested in the field. 

PURNENUU B.\su 


Records Mnnn<^etiienl and Filing Ofyeralions by Margaret K. Odell 

and Earl 1’. Strong (New Votk, 1917, pp. viii, .‘112 : Price .5 4-00). 

^ rR.'Vl ECiKi planning and successful action in any organi/ation — 
^ pri\ate or government — are wholly dependent upon efficient 
records management. A resort to memory for recollecting the mul- 
tifarious happenings in an office is certainly not a reliable method of 
producing a correct picture of W'hat actually took place in the past. 
Moreover, conmiiting facts to memory, as of yore, is not feasible con- 
sidering the ever-increasing volume of activity in recent times of all 
business and government organi/ations. I'he very existence ot records, 
therefore, britigs to the fore tire vexing tpiestion of their managenrcnl, 
administration and control. 

This manual is especially designed to assist the authorities, in 
a practical way, in recognizing the need for a record departntem and 
to guide the staff in their work. It is, in short, a primer for the 
non-professional, umiained clerk who has any responsibility for the 
care and maintenance of records. It .sets forth, in simple terms, cer- 
tain general principles which can be applied with appropriate modi- 
fications in any office producing or housing records of public business. 
The authors, after years of intense labour and patient research, have 
evolved excellent workable practices which, if enforced in the true 
spirit, will certainly improve; the efficiency of the records clerk and 
definitely jwomote the general well-being of the organization where 
they are applied. Pioneers in their subject, the authors have exca- 
vated and laid bare to the interested student and the cynical execu- 
tive alike the benefits to be derived from a proper grasp of the business 
of records management and their administration. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first of which delineates 
how records are to l>e generally managed and controlled. Such 
records may be in one or several locations, but the authors emphasise 
that they must be under “one centralised control”, as divided rc.s{X)n- 
sibility very often Icatls to serious misplacement, storage confusion. 
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disorder and neglect. Fhe records department, under an adminis- 
trator, should be the focal point for the cotitrol of all records of an 
organization, and this control invohes correct indexing, filing, 
finding, retention and disposal of records. I'ho authors have Ix'en 
at great pains to describe niinutelv and illustr.tte fidly the saried 
filing systenrs, feasible and practicable, to make a\ailai>le a record 
from any file. 'Fhe filing arrangements may be alphabetic or nume- 
ric, but it is cpiite natural to lind both the practices in \ogne in the 
same record department with different record gr(ni}>s. lire pleni- 
tude of information regarding atcliixal e<]ui[)ment and stipplies atid 
the lay-out of a record depart mt'tn will come in very liandy to all 
institutions who have plans to establish itroid de[)Ositories. 

The .second part deals wiilt filing .and finding oirerations. I'o 
promote easy finding of information and dissemination of .such in- 
formation from records the most workable* tool is an index. Fhe 
authors pithily remark in this connection : "('.orrc'ct indexing is the 
key that opens the file and finds the records. Incorrect indc:xing is 
the key that locks the file and hides the rc’coids.” Fhe preparation 
of an index involvc;s the selec tion of woids. names, mnnhers or letters, 
and this necessitates a thorough nndersianding and knowledge of the 
working of the organization coneeitied. Hence emphasis must always 
be placed on having trained and expcric'iiecd indexers. . 'Fhough 
no specific rules can be enunciated to show which records should be 
indexed by name and which by .subject, yet iliis (;ha])ler is replete 
with very valuable suggestions well worthy of emulation. A vivid 
and lengthy description of some ’‘standard i tiles” for the ;dph.abctic:;tl 
arrangement of individual peison.il names, family or projrcr name.s, 
foreign individual names, and the names ol companies, institutions 
and government agencies is included for gen<*ral guidance. 

‘’Orderly files [nomoie cdiciency.” After soiling ami indexing 
of records is over the final stage is readied when they should he pre- 
pared for filing. Here follotv numt;rou.s suggestions c>f how this is 
to be done. The authors suggest the use ol folders for the purjwse 
of holding records in position, lor finding, for filing and for trans- 
ferring. 

The third part is detoted to the transfer, retention and dispostil 
of records. Because of variations in the value and use of record.s, 
these processes must be wisely planned and skilfully carried out. 'Fhe 
intricate problem of tcteruioii and disiwsa! of records, only “nibbled 
at intermittently” till recently, has to be tackled vigorously and 
seriously. The salient feature of the problem is the drastic elimina- 
tion from the mass of papers those that ha\e served their purpo.se 
and do not have continued or enduring value. The authors devise 
a method for the retention of the useful and the weeding of the 
useless which is extremely simple in practice. Fhe principal hint is 
that operating units should mark the rcxotcls released for filing with 
the code for retention and the; pc;riod of retention, 'Fhus only is 
periodical elimination of useless material possible. The completed 
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schedules for each operating division or unit should then be sub- 
mitted for review to the Committee of records retention and disposal. 

The whole manual is a comprehensive survey of all aspects of 
records management and (onirol. It is a well-I)alanced work, though 
sometimes it suffers fiom excessiveness of detail. Every conceivable 
subject of archival interest, ranging Irom microfilms to routine 
forms, has been touched upon with a thoroughness which leaves 
nothing to the imagination. I’ointcd and apt photographs and illus- 
trations, however, relieve the monotony of lotjuacious descriptions. 
'I herc is an appendix containing definitions of terminology which 
helps to clarily ohsi ore an hival terms, used both in this work as well 
as in sister archival journals and publitations, and the book concludes 
with a very (opious index. 

It may be pertiiunt to remaik here that archives administration 
in India, which is in its embrvonic stage, will find a wealth of detail 
on management of art hives and their control in this book, but it 
would he next to impossible to avail of the new technitpies and 
devices without the neiessary eipiipment and material so abundantly 
described. It may perhaps be stated abotu India generally that 
although a consciousness, at least of .sorts, of the value of records is 
not vvliolly absent here, no ap[)reciable attempt has so far beetv made 
for their effective control. 'I'he sootier our executives acijuaint them- 
, selves with the modern tretids in archival administration and filing 
operations the better it would be for the administration. 'I'his book 
is beyond doubt an eye-opener to all who are concerned with records 
who would do well to implement many of the suggestiorrs, and as 
vvxll pre.seribe the book itself as a reference manual lor their staff. 

Dii.v.wv'.vmi G. Ki:.svv.vm 


The Valican J.ihraty Rules for the Catalog of Printed Books, 
translated front the Second Italian Edition by the Very Rev. 
Thomas J. Shanahan. \'ictor A. Schaefer and Constantin T. 
Ves-sehrwsky ; edited bv \\'vilis E. ^Vi ight (Chicago, Anrcrican 
Library Association, I'.MH, pp. xii, 12(1; .“islH OO). 

A DESIRE to standaidi/e cataloguing juactice in the Vatican Library 
originated these Rules. In all historic libraries collections accrue 
at different periods of their life and catalogues get compiled according 
to the thetr prevailing nornrs. 'Lire \'aticati Library has proved 
no exception to this rule. 'Lhcre were occasions when so many 
as fifteen different catalogues in Ixiok atrd card form had to l>c 
consulted to locate a book. To end such anomaly the compilation of 
a single general catalogue was embarked ujxrn with the co-operation 
of Anrerican technicians. I’lie ('.arnegie ctulownieirt for international 
peace helped to complete the design. In preparing thi.s General 
Catalogue the fornt of the Dictionary Catalogue was adopted. At first 
the rules prescribed for Italian public libraries were modified in the 
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light of Anglo-American practice to suit the cosmojwlitan reader in 
the Vatican Library. But the inadequacy of the rules forced their 
thorough revision later “using fresh exani|)les t.ikcn for the most 
part from cards in the new C^atalog.” National predilettions were 
humoured when it came to proper names and gcoprapliical names. 
It is worth quoting the concluding sentonce of the prefate to the lirst 
edition : 

“ The present rules, then, ate a product of the joint elforts of 
librarians of different countries, and are designed for a cosmopolitan 
public, and we hope they will lie another step towards tliat closer 
iitternalional co-operation tvhich is desired and piomoted here in 
the Library of the Popes, a li\ing enil)odiment <'f the (kitholic 
ideal.” 

The publication of the first edition in was welcomed as 

being “the fullest and most iqi-to-date in ilie world". An English 
translation of the rules was comjdeted by 1*1 10. whith had to wait the 
duration of the war before it could Ix’ published in 1917. It must be 
clearly understood that this is a literal translation of the Rnl/'S, which 
in no way seeks to supplant the revised Anglo-Ameiican Rules. 'I’here 
is much general agreement between the A.-A. C'.ode and these rules, 
oxept as regards I, at in names of .Saints and entry of the Bilrle in 
conformity with the Vulgate, which differences arc explainable as being 
due to the special character of the library whose books arc being 
catalogued. There is, however, one aspect of the translation witich 
desert es special mention. 

“In the section dealing with subjet I headings the lack 

of any cotle in Etiglish (otering this held has led to the inclusion 
of an adaptation as well as a translation. Wheiuter examples are 
given, ctjuivalent exaniples in English have been supplied. If the 
example is in the form of a Ckiialog entiy, the Englisli .subjects 
follow the Italian in brackets. As far as po.ssible these are taken 
from the Library of Longress Lards for the ]>articidar titles. If 
the examples are arranged in tabular form, a second column con- 
tains English subjects. The English examples are, if j)Ossible, an 
exact translation of the Italian. If this is not possible, an 
English subject heading which does illustrate the rule has been 
supplied. When the rule it.self is inapplicable, a footnote has been 
added stating the practice of the Library of Longress." 

If the Vatican Code has not devoted much space and attention 
to problems confronting “Oriental” Catalogues, we should not com- 
plain. It is but natural that these rules which are all-sufficing for 
European libraries should prove inadequate for our needs. Greek 
and Latin are the matrix of European culture and Christianity is a 
European religion, and the evidence for both being the very stuff of 
the Vatican Library, the cataloguing rules seek to codify this com- 
plexity. Even so Indie names receive attention. And it is gratifying 
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to note that the rules follow those suggested by the doyen of Indian 
librarians. Dr. Ranganathan. Compare the Vatican Rule 86, § 2 with 
that laid down by Dr. Ranganathan in his Classified Catalog Code, 
2nd edition : Rule 1212 (page (59). .Again as to Vatican Rule 88 (b) on 
Modern Oriental authors compare Dr. Ranganaihan’s work quoted 
at page 73. What is more, Dr. Rauganat ban’s examples from Bengal 
atid (iiijerat have been used in the \"aii(an Code. But where the 
Vatican Code parts company with Dr. Ranganathan is in Rule 86 
where it states; 

“Indie writeis with two or more names are entered under the 
personal name whicli usually comes liist ; a reference is made 
from the sitrnamc or family name which geiierally comes last’’: 
eg. Mahade\a Ciovinda Ranade 

Ref. from Ranade Mahadeva (ioxinda 
G()\ inda Ranade, .Mahadeva. 

I’his rule of the \’atican Code is supjKntcd by the Joint Code 
(A. /.. A. Cat. Rules, 2nd ed., l'.»I‘»); Rule 70A: 

“Eattcr Itidic writers prior to the middle of the nineteenth 
century undet tite peisotial name ('usually the first) and refer 
from the family name or surttame (usually the third). When 
there are only two names, refer from the second.” 

In this respect the Vatican Code and the .A. I. .A. Cat. Rules follow 
the general ptactUe of the British Museum, i’hc reviewer feels that 
as regards Orietital tiames Dr, Ranganat ban's Rules are more 
thorough, elaborate, logical and sjxcific. 

Otic important vatiatioti from I ibtary of Congress practice has 
to be noticed. I'he \’atican Code adsises that individual monuments, 
;tre to be recorded utidei the name of the plate in which they arc 
located. I’he Library of Congtess })ractice is that though public 
monttmetits are usually entered under the name of the jrlace in which 
they are located, the best-knowtt monutiKmts are recorded under their 
own name, with or without the name of the locality, e.g. 

W.\.siuN<; lo.N MoMMt..N t — \Vashiiigton 
lU'NK! R Uti.t. .\b).\e\it N r — ” 

{Library <>j Coiigre.ss fiiaciiee) 

Roma. Monumento Na/ionale Vittorio Eanamtele 
Rom Motutmettto dell’ Immacolata Conce/ione 
{I'aticun Code) 

The Vaticati Code has, however, recommended the entry of a temple, 
located in ojx*n coutury under its own name wdth ‘Temple’ added 
in jxrrenthesis. if nece.ssary, e.g. Angkor Vat ( 'Lemple). 

■^riie five apjjcndices, e.g. (i) Fifteenth and Sixteenth century 
books ; (ii) A list of approved abbreviations ; (Hi) A glossary of biblio- 
graphical terms in Italian, English. French. German and Spanish, 
with an index to the glos.sary ; (w) Transliteration of Arabic, Persian, 
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Turkish ; Armenian ; Coptic ; Ethiopic ; Gaelic ; Greek ; Hebrew ; 
the Slavic languages : and Syriac : and (v) Sample Cards, are a most 
welcome feature of the book. Especially appendices (Hi) and <iv) 
are of the greatest value to cataloguers. 

All practical problems in Cataloguing have been tackled in a 
most scientific manner. The Rules 1 11 (Histot 7 Cards for Societies). 
110 (Authority Cards for Ministries and olfices), 102 (a) (change of 
names of cities and other localities), and 89 (Geographic names), 
deserve special mention. The finishing touch to the whole work is 
the index to the Code which, for all its brecity, is most adetjuate. 

B. Sen Gi pia 


Humaynn in Persia by Sukumar Roy, (Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Monograph No. fi, Calcutta, 1918, pp. xvii, 11.1, I Illus- 
trations). 

"Y^HEN Humayun was at last coininccd that no neighbouring 
ruler was interested in restoring him to the throne of Delhi, 
he left Sind in 1513. This monograph sets out to tell the story of 
the interlude between Humayttn’s departure from Sind and his 
emergence as the contpieror of Qandahar. Mr. Roy has studied his 
authorities diligently. He painstakingly presents all that the variotts 
authorities have to say on any i)oint. He seems to share with his 
readers the task of deciding tvhich of the carious versions of a story 
to adopt. The result is not very happy ; instead of seeing Mr. Roy 
at evork. most readers cvould have preferred a straightforward naiTa- 
tive citing authorities in foot-notes and discussing conirovt'isial issues 
in appendices or longer notes. 'I hc monograph reproduces useftil 
original material on the subject. It is a scriotis factual study of 
Humayun’s arrival and stay in Persia and his departure therefrom. 

Mr. Roy’s excursions into explaining his authorities are not 
always successful. ’I'o say that Persian historians concealed Humayun’s 
conversion (forced?) to the Shia faith because they were ashamed of 
the fact, docs gross injustice to the historians as well as to their age. 
His naiTaticc of Humayun’s sojourn in Persia is maned by the fact 
that he follows the Mughal historians of Akbar’s age itt considering 
Humayun a ruling prince whereas he w'as at this time nothing more 
than one of the unlucky ones of this earth. Jatthar is our witness as 
to how his small following looked upon him. Humayun’s letter to 
the Shah from Sind is written in a style which no ruling prince would 
have ever adopted towards another king. Of questions demanding 
an answer in his story, the author seems to be happily unaware: Did 
Humayun really intend to go to Mecca from Sind as he so often 
asserted? Why did he leave Akbar to the tender mercies of his uncle? 
Why did Humayun spend more than a month in sightseeing when 
the Shah called him to his capital? Mr. Roy so often quotes autho- 
rities alleging that Humayun went to Persia because Bairam Khan 
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had royal relatives there, but he is quite silent about any part that 
these relatives played in securing help for Humayun. Did Humayun 
intend to conquer Qandahar for the Shah or did he, from the very 
beginning, plan to make this his jumping off ground for the conquest 
of Kabul? Answers to such questions would have much enhanced the 
value of this work. 

Mr. Roy’s monograph would, however, prove very useful to all 
students of Humayun's career as it gathers together in one place all 
that the various writers contemporary or semi-contemporary, have 
said on the subject of his journey to Persia and his stay there. 

Sri Ram Sharma 


. hy ^wctor of Archives, Government of India, New Delhi, on behalf 

of the Iniiian Historic^ Records Commission and Printed by P. C Ray at Sri Gouraaci 
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THERE'S A METHOD 

FOR EVERY PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DOCUMENT-COPYING PROBLEM . . . 



T he advantages of photographic methods of document-copying, with 
their ability to produce exact facsimile copies of all types of originals, 
are universally recognized ; and there are few professions or commercial 
undertakings in which photographic document-copying does not find 
some applications. No single copying method has been evolved to meet 
all the problems likely to be encountered, but Kodak Ltd. has a method 
appropriate to every problem. The following are brief details of some of 
these methods and further particulars will gladly be furnished on request. 



PHOTOSTAT > A metliocl of copying directly on to a 

specially prepared paper, to produce high quality copies either in 
the same size, or in sizes differing from that of the original. A 
method of very widespread application. 



STATFILE • Similar in some respects to Photostat but 

using a film negative instead of photographing directly on to the 
paper. Tlic Statfilc machine serves the dual pur|K)se of camera 
and enlarger. 



MICROFILMING : An invaluable method of copying 

where it is desired to economise on storage space. Large numbers 
of documents may be copied on to cine-film which occupies only a 
small fraction of the space of the originals. The films nuty eithe|r 
be viewed in special viewers or may be used to prepare enlarg^ 
copies. Of particular >.iluc to institutions such as libraries to 
provide ready facilities for viewing precious documents from all 
over the world. 




RECORDAK : A particular form of microfiling using 

sub'Standard film, very inexpensive to ojxrrate, and extremely 
rapid. Of special application in banks etc., where large numbers 
of cheques or other documents may require to be recorded daily. 
Results usually viewed on ‘Teaders’* hut paper copies can be 
prepared. Rccordak machines arc available on hire only. 

KODALINE Reflex Printing I A simple, 


inexpensive method of copying where copies of moderate quamy, 

■ cd and no large quamif 


equal in size to the original, arc rcquiri 
are involved. 
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For further details apply, giving full description of your problem, to 

KODAK LTD. (Incorporated in England), Kodak House, Hornby 
Road, Bombay 1. Aho at Calcutta: Madras: Lahore: Karachi. 






